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2 INTaODUCTION. 

— ^has nothing more to say than has been said and refuted a 
thousand times. It may seem to present a terrible form in the 
obscurity which German metaphysics have thrown around it; 
but upon a nearer view, the spectre will resolve itself into the 
old worn-out clothes of Collins, and Toland, and Chubb, and 
Hume, which are now too soiled and threadbare to be exhibited 
openly in the daylight.' 

To Faley's Evidences, and his Hora Paulina, and to the 
little book of Introductory Lessons on Christian Evidences, 
published several years ago, no answer, as far as I know and 
believe, has ever been brought forward. The opponents of 
Christianity always chuse their own position ; and the position 
they chuse is always that of the assailant. They bring for> 
ward objections ; but never attempt to defend themselves 
against the objections to which they arc exposed. 

The cause of this it is easy to perceive. Objections — not 
only plausible, but real, valid, and sometimes unanswerable ob- 
jections — may be brought against what is nevertheless true, and 
capable of being fully established by a preponderance of pro- 
bability; — ^by showing that there arc more and weightier ob- 
jections on the opposite side. If therefore any one can induce 
you to attend to the objections on one side only, wholly over- 
looking the (perhaps weightier) opposite ones, he may easily 
gain an apparent triumph. A barrister would have an easy 
task if he were allowed to bring forward all that could be said 
against the party he was opposed to, and to pass over in silence 
all that could be urged on the other side, as not worth answer- 
ing. 

And many of the best-established and universally admitted 
historical facts, might in this way be assailed, by showing that 
they are in many respects very improbable. The history, for 
instance, of Napoleon Buonaparte has been shown to contain a 
much greater amount of gross and glaring improbabilities than 
any equal portion of Scripture-history ; or perhaps even than 
all the Scripture-Narratives together. And yet all believe 
it ; because the improbability of its being an entire fabrication 
is incalculably greater. 

And practically, all reasonable men proceed on the maxim of 
an ancient Greek author, which is repeatedly cited by Aris- 
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totle; that 'it is probable that many iwprobahle things will 
happen.' 

Indeed, were it not so, every intelligent and wcll-iuformed 
man wonlJ be a prophet. By an extensive study of History, 
and obsenation of Mankind, he would have learned to judge 
accurately what kind of events are probable. And if nothing 
ever happened at variance with probabilities, — if everything was 
sure to turn out conformably to reasonable expectations (nhicli 
is just what is always assumed by anti-christian writers), then, 
such a i>crson might sit down and write a prospeclive hisiory of 
the next century ; and do this as easily and as correctly as he 
could write a history of the last century : even as astronomers 
can calculate fortvards the eclipses that arc to come, as easily 
fthey can calculate backwards those that are past. 

Let those objectors then, who arc merely objectors, try the 
experiment of writing a conjectural prophetic hi.story. Their 
histories, I conceive, would be found a good deal at variance 
with each other ; and all of them, when the time arrived, at 
variance vith the events. 

Of those who profess Christianity in a certain ' non-n.itural 
sense,' while disbelieving what is commonly understood by tliat 
word, there are two principal sects, usually called the Mythic 
and the Naturalist ; both of which arose in Germany (where, 
however, they are now out of fashion), but which are patronized 
by some English and American writers. Tiie Mythics repre- 
sent the whole of the Scripture History as a series of Parables, 
never designed to be believed as literally true, any more than 
.£sop's Fables, though intended (like them) to convey some 
moral lessons. The Naturalists, on the contrary, maintain the 
general truth of the history, but explain the miraculous portions 
of it as natural events. A person, for instance, supposed to be 
dead, but in reality in a trance, happened to awake just when 
Jesus approached : a storm happened to abate at a critical mo- 
ment : a fever-patient recovered health, and a blind man, sight, 
through the force of enthusiastic emotion ; the five thousand, 
and the four thousand, were fed with bread which some of 
their numlxjr had brought with them : Jesus waded through a 
shallow part of the lake, and was supposed to be walking on the 
water: kc. 
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These BVBtema, vhieli arc about equal in point of reasonable- 
ness, arc as much opposed to each other as they arc to ordinary 
Christianity. The Naturalists (loiut out the absurility of ima- 
gining that a party of Ualilieau peasants giving out that they 
were messengers from Ilcaren, anil reciting moral tales and 
maxims, could have ever 1)ecn listened to, and could have in- 
duced great multitudes, both of Jews and of Gentiles, to con- 
temn what they had been accustomed to hold most sacred, to 
forfeit what they held most dear, and to encounter bitter perse- 
cution in their cause. And the ^lythics, again, expose the 
monstrous absurdity of the explanations framed by their opjx)- 
uents." 

I cannot but think there is much truth in what is said by each 
of these parties ; that is, that each arc fully borne out iu what 
they say of the opiiosite. 

There are some j>ersons however, who, from various causes, 
deprecate the study of christian-cvidences altogctlicr," or at 
least would confine it to an exceedingly small number of learned 
men whose inclinations and opi)ortunitics have led them to 
devote their lives to it. I have heard even men of good sense 
in other points, remark that to investigate all the reasons for 
and against the rcccptioii of Christianity would be more than 
the labour of a whole life ; and that therefore all except per- 
ha2)s some five or six out of every million, had better not 
trouble themselves at all about the matter. It is very strange 
that it should fail to occur to any man of good sense, that 
it may be possible, and easy, and, in many cases, highly 
desirable, to have sufficient reasons for believing what we do 
believe ; though these reasons may not be the twentieth part 
of what miff/it be adduced, if there were any need for it. Any 
one of us, for instance, may be fully convinced, and on very 
good grounds, that he was in such and such places yesterday, 
and saw such and such persons, and said and did so and so. 
But all the evidence that might be collected of all this — sup- 
posing, for instance, that this was needful, with a view to some 



' In the Annotation on Part 2, cli. i. vol. i. I linvc olTurctl louio remarks on the 
ndrnntngc afforded to the advocates of these vxtravagouccs by the roah Unguagu of 
some enthosiasts. 

' Sec Cautions for the Times, Xc«. II, 13. 
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6 INTRODUCTION. 

dence ; but they wish that some other things also should be 
believed, which will not stand that test. They wish men to 
give credit to some mediseval legends of miracles, and unsup- 
ported traditions, and new dogmas of human device ; and they 
would rather not encourage them to cultivate the habit whidt 
the Apostle Peter recommends, of being 'ready to give a 
reason of their hope.' He who is trying to pass a large amount 
of coins, some good and some counterfeit, will be alarmed at 
seeing you apply a chemical test to the pure gold, lest you 
should proceed in the same way with the rest. 

Others, not belonging to the party just alluded to, have 
publicly and very strongly proclaimed their conviction that any 
inquiiy into the evidences of our religion is most likely to lead 
to infidelity. ' Many thanks !' an infidel might reply, ' for 
that admission ! I want nothing more. That all inquiry, while 
it will establish a belief in what is true, will overthrow belief in 
Christianity or any other imposture, is just what / think. But 
nothing coming from me could have near the force of such an 
admission from you.' 

One is loth to attribute to writers who are professed advo- 
cates of Christiamty an insincere profession, and a disguised hos- 
tility. And yet, supposing them sincere, the absurdity of their 
procedure seems almost incredible. ' Save me from my friends,* 
we may say, ' and let our enemies do their worst.' Let one 
of these writers imagine himself tried in a court of justice, and 
his counsel pleading for him in a similar manner : ' Gentlemen 
of the jury, my client is an innocent and a worthy man, take 
my word for it : but I entreat you not to examine any witnesses, 
or listen to any pleadings ; for the more you inquire into the 
case, the more likely you will be to find him guilty.' Every 
one would say that this advocate was either a madman, or else 
wilfully betraying his client. 

In confirmation of what I have now said, I subjoin extracts 
(to which many more might have been added) from writers 
of difibrent schools, to show the coincidences between an 
avowed Atheist and professed favourers of Christianity, of 
different parties, and the couti-ast they all present to the New 
Testament writers. 
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8 IXTROBVCTIOX. 

The charge of ' timidUy' brought against those who court 
inquiry, appeal to evidence, and" defy refutation, reminds one of 
the anecdote told of some Xorth-Amcricau Indians, who on 
one occasion, when acting as allies with our troops, were 
attacked by an enemy. The Indians, as their custom is, fled, 
and sheltered themselves behind trees, while the English 
soldiers stood firm under a heavy Arc, and repulsed the 
assailants. Tlicy expected that their Indian friends would have 
admired their valour. But the interpretation tlicsc put upon it 
was, that the English were too much frightened to run away ; — 
that they were so paralysed by terror as not to hare had 
sufficient presence of mind to provide for their safety ! 

There is another class of persons who take a different view, 
but I cannot think a right one, of the study of christian 
evidences. They acknowledge its use and necessity ; but they 
dislike and deplore that necessity. They view the matter 
somewhat as any person of humane dis][X)sition does the arming 
and training of soldiers; acknowledging, yet lamenting, the 
necessity of thus guarding against insurrections at home, or 
attacks from foreign nations ; and though, when forced into a 
war, he rejoices in meeting with victory rather than defeat, he 
would much prefer peacefid tranquillity. Even so, these per- 
sons admit that evidences arc necessary in order to repel im- 
bclicf ; but all attention to the subject is connected in their 
minds with the idea of doubt ; which they feel to be painful, 
and dread as something sinful. 

Far different however are men's feelings in reference to any 
person or thing that they really do greatly value and admire, 
when they have a full and firm conviction.' No one in ordi- 
nary life considers it disagreeable to mark and dwell on the 
constantly recurring proofs of the excellent and admirable quali- 
ties of some highly valued friend — to observ'c how his character 
stands in strong contrast to that of ordinary men ; and that 
while experience is constantly stripping off the fair outside from 
vain pretenders, and detecting the wrong motives which adul- 
terate the seeming virtue of others, his sterling excellence is 
made more and more striking and conspicuous every day : on 
the contrary, we feel that this is a delightful exercise of the 
mind, and the more delightful the more we are disposed to love 
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and honour liim. Yet all these are proofs, — or what might ho 
used as proofs, if needed, — of his really being of sueh a, cha- 
racter. But is the contemplation of sucli proofs connected in 
our own mind witli the idea of harassing doubt, and anxious 
contest? Should it not then be also delightful to a sincere 
Christian to mark, in like manner, the proofs which if he look 
for them, he will continually find recurring, that the religion he 
professes came not from ^lan, but from God, — that the Great 
Master whom lie adores was indeed the ' way, the truth, and the 
life,' — that ' never man spake like this man ;* — and that the 
Sacred Writers who record his teaching were not mad enthu- 
siasts, or crafty deceivers, but men who spoke in sincerity the 
words of truth and soberness which they learned from Him? 
Should he not feel the liveliest pleasure in comparing his re- 
ligion with those false creeds which have sprung from human 
fraud aud folly, and observing how striking is the difference ? 

And so also, in what is called Natural Theology — the proofs 
of the wisdom, goodness, and power of God — how delightful to 
a pious mind is the contemplation of the evidence which it 
presents ! What pleasure to trace, as far as we can, the 
countless instances of wise contrivance which surround us iu 
the objects of nature, — the great and the small — from the 
fibres of an insect's wing, to the structure of the most gigantic 
animals — from tlie minutest seed that vegetates, to the loftiest 
trees of the forest — aud to mark everywhere the work of that 
same Creator's hand, wlio has filled the universe with the 
monuments of his wisdom ; so that wc thus (as Paley has ex- 
pressed it) make the universe to become one vast Temple. 

It is not for the refutation of objectors merely, and for the 
conviction of doubters, that it is worth while to study in this 
manner, with the aid of such a guide as Paley, the two volumes 
I — that of Nature and that of Revelation, — which Providence 
has opened before us, but because it is both profitable and 
gratifying to a well-constituted mind to trace in each of them 
the evident handwriting of Him, the Divine Author of both. 



Some passages in several Works by different Authors, which 
illustrate some of the points treated of by Paley, I have 
thought it better to reprint, than merely to give references to 
them, which might cause trouble and inconvenience to the 
reader. 
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EVIDENCES OF CHKISTIANITY 




PREPARATORY CONSIDERATIONS. 

I DEEM it unneccssarj' to prove that mankind stood in need 
of a revelation, because 1 have met witli no serious person 
who thinks that even under the christian revelation wc have 
too much light, or any degree of assurance which is superfluous. 
I desire moreover that in judging of Christianity it may be 
remembered, that the question lies between this religion and 
none ; for, if the christian religion be not 'credible, no one 
with whom we have to do, will support the pretensions of any 
other. 

Suppose then the world we live in to have had a Creator ; 
suppose it to appear from the predominant aim and tendency of 
the provisions and contrivances observable in the universe, that 
the Deity, when He formed it, consulted for tlie happiness of 
his sensitive creation ; suppose the disposition which dictated 
this council to continue ; suppose a part of the creation to have 
received faculties from their Maker, by which they arc capable 
of rendering a moral obedience to his will, and of voluntarily 
pui-suing any cud for which He has designed them ; suppose 
the Creator to intend for these his rational and accountable 
Agents a second state of existence, in which their situation will 
be regulated by their behaviour in the first state, by which 
supposition (and by no other) the objection to the divine 
government in not jiutting a difference between the good and 
the bad, and the inconsistency of this confusion with the care aud 
benevolence discoverable in the works of the Deity, is done 
away ; suppose it to be of the utmost importance to the subjects 
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of t\a* i1ispcn<ation to knofr vliat is intended for them, that is, 
siipjiosc the knowledge of it to be highly conducive to the 
hapiiincss of tlic species, a purpose which so manr provisious 
of nature are calculated to promote : suppose, nevertheless, 
almost the whole race, either by the imperfection of their 
faculties, the misfortune of their situation, or by the loss of 
some prior revelation, to want this knowledge, and not to he 
likely without the aid of a new revelation to attain it; under 
these circumstances is it improbable that a revelation should he 
made? Is it incredible that (iod should interpose for such a 
purpose ? Suppose Him to design for mankind a future state, 
is it unlikely that He should acquaint them with it? 

Now in what way can a revelation be made but by miracles? 
In none which wc arc able to conceive. Consequently, in what- 
ever degree it is pr«l)able, or not very improbable, that a revela- 
tion should be communicated to mankind at all, in the same 
degree is it probable, or not very improbable, that miracles 
should be wrought. Therefore, when miracles are related to 
have been wronglit in the promulgating of a revelation mani- 
festly wanted, and, if true, of inestimable value, the improba- 
bility which arises from the miraculous nattirc of the things 
related, is not greater than the original improbability that such 
a revelation should be imparted by God. 

I wish it however to be correctly understood, in what 
manner, and to what extent, this ai^umcut is alleged. \fe do 
not assume the attributes of the Deitv, or the existence of a 
future state, in order to prove the reality of miracles. That 
reality always must be proved by evidence. "We assert only, 
that in miracles adduced in support of revelation, there is not 
any such antecedent improbability as no testimony can sur- 
mount. And for the purpose of maintaining this assertion, we 
contend, that the incredibility of miracles related to have been 
wrought in attestation of a message from God, conveying intel- 
ligence of a future state of rewards and punishments, and teach- 
ing mankind how to prepare themselves for that state, is not 
in itself greater than the event, call it either probable or impro- 
bable, of the two following propositions being true : namely, 
first, that a future state of existence should be destined by God 
for his human creation ; and, secondly, that, being so destined. 
He should acquaint them with it. It is not uceessai-y for our 
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■purpose that these propositions be capable of proof, or even that, 
by arguments drawn from the light of nature, they can be 
made out to be probable. It is enough that we are able to say 
conceniing them, that they are not so violently improbable, so 
contradictory to what we already believe of the divine power 
and character, that either the propositions themselves, or facts 
strictly connected with the propositions (and therefore no 
farther improbable than they are improbable), ought to be 
rcjectetl at first sight, and to be rejected by whatever strength 
or complication of evidence they be attested. 

This is the prejudication we would resist. For to this 
length does a modern objection to miracles go, viz., that no 
human testimony can in any case render them credible. I 
think the reflection above stated, that, if there be a revelation, 
there must be miracles ; and that under the circumstances in 
which the human species are placed, a revelation is not impro- 
bable, or not improbable in any great degree, to be a fair 
answer to the whole objection. 

But since it is an objection which stands in the very thres- 
hold of our argument, and, if admitted, is a bar to every proof, 
and to all future reasoning upon the subject, it may be neccs> 
sary, before wc proceed farther, to examine the principle upon 
which it professes to Imj founded : which principle is concisely 
this, that it is contrary to experience that a miracle shoidd be 
true, but not contrary to experience that testimony should Ije 
false. 

Now there appeai-s a small ambiguity in the term 'expe- 
rience,' and in the j)hrases ' contrary to experience,' or ' con- 
tradicting experience,' which it may be necessary to remove in 
the first place. Strictly speaking, the narrative of a fact is 
then only contrary to experience, when the fact is related to 
have existed at a time and place, at which time and place we 
being present did not perceive it to exist ; as if it should be 
asserted, that in a p.irticular room, and at a particular hour of 
a certain day, a man was raised from the dead, in which room, 
and at the time specified, we being present aud looking on 
perceived no such event to have taken place. Here the asser- 
tion is contrary to experience properly so called ; and this is a 
contrariety which no evidence can surmount. It matters no- 

ng, whether the fact be of a miraculous nature or not. But 
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:iltlioii;.'1i tliii l)C the experience, and the contrarietr, which 
.\r(-lilji-h<i]i TillutMii allc»ctl in the quotation vith which Mr. 
MiiiiKr o|i<-nH hiH f:«»ay, it is eertainlv not that experience, nor 
th:it ciiiitraiicty, which Mr. Hume himself intended to olgect. 
And, »liort of thJH, I know no intelligible significntion which 
<:tii lj(! aflixi-il to the term 'contrary to experience,' but one, 
vi/.., that of not having ourselves experienced anything similar 
to the tiling n-liitcd, or, hucIi tilings not 1)eing generally experi- 
enced by otlicrfi. I say ' not generally ;' for to state concern- 
ing the fa<;t in que»-tion, that no such thing was ever experi- 
enced, or that unirersal experience is against it, is to assmne 
the subject of the controversy. 

Now the improbability which arises -from the want (for this 
properly is a want, not a contradiction) of experience, is only 
equal to the pi-obability there is, that, if the thing were true, 
we should experience things similar to it, or that such things 
would be generally experienced. Suppose it then to be true 
that miracles were wrought upon the first promulgation of 
Christianity, when nothing but miracles could decide its autho- 
rity, is it certain that such miracles would be rejieated so often, 
and in so many places, as to become objects of general experi- 
ence V Is it a probability approaching to certainty ? Is it a 
probability of any great strength or force? Is it such as no 
evidence can encounter ? And yet this probability is the exact 
converse, and therefore the exact measure of the improbability 
which arises from the want of experience, and which Mr. 
iliiiiu; represents as invincible by human testimony. 

It is not like alleging a new law of nature, or a new expc> 
r'lnwui in natural philosophy; because, when these arc related, 
it Ik i-xp(!cicd that, under the same circumstances, the same 
i-n'fvi will follow universally ; and in proportion as this expec- 
liitioii U justly entertained, the want of a corresponding cxpe- 
iM'iic*! negatives the history. But to exiiect concerning a 
riiini'l'- I lint it should succeed upon repetition, is to expect that 
vvliich noiild make it cease to be a miracle, which is contrary 
to ifn iiiifiirn as such, and would totally destroy the use and 
|iiir|io«' for which it was wrought. 

\'\\t\ force of experience as an objection to miracles is founded 
in llm pri'niiinption, cither that the course of nature is inva- 
liuldi-, or ilinl, if it be ever varied, variations will be frequent 
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and general. Has the necessity of tliis alternative been de- 
monstrated ? Permit us to call the couree of nature the agency 
of an intelligent Being, and is there any good reason for judg- 
ing this state of the case to be probable ? Ought we not 
rather to expect, that such a Being, upon occasions of peculiar 
importance, may interrupt the order wliich He had appointed, 
yet, that such occasions should return seldom ; that tliese inter- 
ruptions consequently should be confined to the experience of a 
few ; that the want of it, therefore, in many, should be matter 
neither of surprise nor objection ? 

But as a continuation of the argument from experience it is 
said, that, when we advance accounts of miracles, we assign 
effects without causes, or we attribute effects to causes inade- 
quate to the purpose, or to causes of the operation of which we 
have no experience. Of what causes, we may ask, and of 
what effects does the objection speak ? If it be answered that, 
when we ascribe the cure of the palsy to a touch, of blindness 
to the anointing of the eyes with clay, or the raising of the 
dead to a word, we lay ourselves open to_ this imputation ; we 
reply, that we ascribe no such effects to such causes. We 
perceive no \-irtue or energy in these things more than in other 
things of the same kind. They are merely signs to connect the 
miracle with its end. Tlie effect we ascribe simply to the 
volition of the Deity ; of whose existence and power, not to say 
of whose presence and agency, we have previous and indepen- 
dent proof. We have therefore all we seek for in the works of 
rational agents, a sufficient power and an adequate motive. In 
a word, once believe that there is a God, and miracles are not 
incredible. 

Mr. Hume states tlie case of miracles to be a contest of 
opposite improbabilities, that is to say, a question whether it be. 
more improbable that the miracle should be true, or the testi- 
mony false ; and this I think a fair account of the controversy. 
But herein I remark a want of argumentative justice, that, in 
describing the improbability of miracles, he suppresses all those 
circumstances of extenuation, which result from our knowledge 
of the existence, power, and disposition of the Deity, his concern 

the creation, the end answered by the miracle, the irapor- 
ance of that end, and its subserviency to the plan pursued in 
,tbe work of nature. As Mr. Hume has represented the ques- 
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tioD, miracles are alike incredible to him who is previously 
assured of the constant agency of a Divine Being, and to him 
who believes that no such Being exists in the universe. They 
are equally incredible, whether related to have been wrought 
upon occasions the most deserving, and for purposes the most 
beneficial, or for no assignable end whatever, or for an end 
confessedly trifling or pernicious. This surely cannot be a cor- 
rect statement. In adjusting also the other side of the 
balance, the strength and freight of testimony, this author has 
provided an answer to every possible accumulation of historicid 
proof, by telling us, that we are not obliged to explain how the 
story or the evidence arose. Now I think that we are obliged ; 
not, perhaps, to show by positive accounts how it did, but by a 
probable hypothesis how it might so happen. The existence of 
the testimony is a phenomenon. Tlie truth of the fact solves 
the phenomenon. If we reject this solution, we ought to have 
some other to rest in ; and none even by our adversaries can bo 
admitted, which is not consistent with the principles that regu- 
late human affairs and human conduct at present, or which 
makes men then to have been a different kind of Beings from 
what they are now. 

But the short consideration which, independently of every 
other, convinces me that there is no solid foundation in Mr. 
Hume's conclusion is the following. AVhen a theorem is pro- 
posed to a mathematician, the first thing he does with it ia to 
try it upon a simple case ; and, if it produce a false result, he is 
sure that there must be some mistake in the demonstration. 
Now to proceed in this way with what may be called Mr. 
Hume's theorem. If twelve men, whose probity and good 
sense I had long known, should seriously and circumstantially 
relate to me an account of a miracle wrought before their eyes, 
and in which it was impossible that they should be deceived ; if 
the governor of the country, hearing a rumour of this account, 
should call these men into his presence, and offer them a short 
proposal, either to confess the imposture, or submit to be tied 
up to a gibbet ; if they should refuse with one voice to acknow- 
ledge that there existed any falsehood or imposture in the case ; 
if this threat were communicated to them separately, yet with 
no different effect ; if it was at last executed ; if I myself saw 
them, one after another, consenting to be racked, burnt, or 
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strangled, rutlier than give up the truth of their account ; still, 
if Mr. Hume's rule be my guide, I am not to believe them. 
Now, I undertake to say that there exists not a sceptic in the 
world who would not believe them ; or who would defend such 
incredulity, 

lustanccs of spurious mifaeles supported by strong apparent 
testimony undoubtedly demand examination. Mr. llurac has 
endeavoured to fortify his argument by some exampica of this 
kind. I hope in a proper place to show that none of|theni 
reach the strcngtii or circumstances of the christian evidence. 
In these, however, consists the weight of his objection. In the 
principle itself I am persuaded there is none. 



ANNOTATIONS. 
' Mankind stood in need of a revelation.' 

These words would admit of being so understood as to be 
open to the reply, ' Why then was it not bestowed on all 
mankind ?' But the Author shortly after explains his meaning 
to be merely — whatmust surely be admitted as nothing unrea- 
sonable — ' only that in miracles adduced in support of revela- 
tion, there is not any such antecedent iraprobaljility as no testi- 
mony can surmount.' 

I have endeavoured to show, in a subsequent part of this 
volume, that we have good reason for regarding every individual 
civilized man, — whether Christiau, Deist, or Atheist, as himself 
a portion of a standing monument of what may be fairly called 
a ' revelation' to mankind. 



' In what way can a revelation be made, but by miracles ?' 

It is important to keep in mind that a Miracle in tlie etyino- 
loi/ical sense — i.e. a mere wonder — proves nothing. It is a 
proof, only when it is (as it is commonly called in our Scrip- 
tures) a Sign. When any one performs something beyond 
human power, or foretells something, undiseoverable by human 
sagacity, appealing to this as a siyn that he is the bearer of a 
divine message, it is then, and then only, that this becomes 
miraculous evidence. 
E.c. c 
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But the practice vbich is but too prevalent is much to be 
deprecated, of appljing the words 'miraculous' or 'pronden- 
tial' to any unusual occurrence ; as if the divine providence had 
nothing to do with ordinary events. A great advantage is 
given to anti- Christians by this rash and irreverent language 
coming from advocates who professing pre-eminent piety, are, in 
reality, guOty of presumptuous impiety, in proclaiming (vir- 
tually) that ' thus saith the Lord ; when the Lord hath not 
spoken.' 

A clergyman having pointed out (in conformity with our 
Lord's declaration, Luke xiii.) that we are not warranted, 
in the absence of a distinct revelation to that effect, to speak 
of the late famine as a special judgment from Heaven on 
the sufferers, and a sign of divine wratli against the nation 
for extending toleration to Roman-catholics, was, for this, de- 
nounced, publicly, in print, by a brother clergyman, as denying 
all revelation I 

Well may our Religion say, ' Save me from my firiends, and I 
fear not my enemies !' 

' The force of Experience, as an objection to miracles, is founded 
on the presumption, either that the course of Nature is in- 
variable,' &c. 

There is a passage in the Quarterly Review (Oct. 1859) 
which is so much to the purpose that I have taken the liber^ 
of extracting a portion of the substance of it. 

' It would perhaps have been more clear, if the defenders of 
the christian miracles had used the expression of ' the now- 
existing course of Nature,' or, ' the ordinary course of things as 
now observed by us.' For, if by ' the course of Nature' be 
understood, that which is conformable to the divine appoint- 
ment, then, to speak of anything occnrriug that is preter- 
natural, would be a contradiction. 

' Some persons however who admit the possible, and the 
actual occurrence of miracles, are accustomed to speak as if 
they thought (though perhaps that is not really their meaning) 
that the ' Course of Nature is something that goes on of itself; 
but that God has the power, which He sometimes exercises, of 
interrupting it ; even as a man who has constructed some such 
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nill^ kKiet it iwiHy to tcork of 
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an obserration of sereral Iniiua, _«.. „ ^m~- .ae nature of that 
clock to more aflently; and wboi be heard it strike, he might 
account this a departure from its natare: though it would be, 
in fact. a.> much a part of tlie maker's original design, as anv 
of the movements : his design having been to announce the 
hour of noon, aud uo other. 

' But a similar misapprehension of the nature of the machine 
would be much more likely to prevail, if a clock could be so 
constructed as to strike oiily at the end of a ijcur ; or at the 
end of a century : supjxjsiug the maker to h.-xve kept his design 
from bein:r ceuerallv known. If, at the end of the rear, he 
despatched with a message from himself, certain messengers to 
whom he had made known the construction of the clock, and 
whom he had authorized to announce the striking, as an attes- 
tation of their coniing from him, this would be a decisive proof 
of the genuineness of their message. 

'Now this may sene as an illustration of the view which an 
intelligent Ixlievcr may fairly take of miraculous evidence : 
namely, that the cliri?tiau miracles are not — properly speaking 
— ' violations of the Laws of Nature,' but departures from the 
present ordinarv^ course of Nature, in conformity with an 
arrangement originally so made as to let these be signs evi- 
dencing a divine mi.<sion. 

C 3 
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'And to pronounce lx)l(lly that no sucli occurrence ever did 
or can take place, on the ground that it has not come under 
our own experience, and that the strongest evidence for it is to 
be at once rejected nnheard, is manifestly n most rash and 
unj>hilosophical procedure. If we could suppose a butterfly, 
which is born in the spring, and lives but two or three months, 
to be endowed with a certain portion of rationality (enough 
perhaps for a German Rationalist, or a Ilnmite") he might lay 
it down as a Law of Naliire, that the trees should be green, and 
the fields ennmclled with tlowers. And if some animal of a 
superior order assured him that formerly the trees were bare of 
leaves, and the fields covered with snow, he might deride this 
as contrary to all Experience, aiul to all Aualogy, and a physical 
impossibility. And in this he would not be more unphiloso- 
phical than some who are called philosophers.' 

In fact, there is a strong proof, iiuleiiendent of the Scrip- 
ture-narratives, that something at variance with our ordinary 
present experience of the course of Nature as now subsisting 
among us, iiamciy, a direct commnuicatiou to JIan from some 
superhuman Being — did formerly take place. The existence of 
civilised Man at the present day, is a standing monument 
of it. 

Some persons are accustomed to talk as if savages could, aiul 
sometimes did, invent for themselves, one by one, all the useful 
arts, and thn.s raise themselves to a civilized state, without any 
assistance from men already civilized. One may meet with 
fine descriptions — though altogether fanciful — of this supposed 
progress of men towards civilization. One man, it has been 
supposed, wishitig to save himself the trouble of roaming 
through the woods in search of wild fruits and roots, would 
bethink himself of collecting the seeds of these, and cultivating 
them in a spot of ground cleared and broken up for the pur- 
pose. And finding that he could thus raise more than enough 
for himself, he might agree with some of his neighbours to let 
them have a part of the produce in exchange for some of the 
game and fish they might have taken. Auotiier man, again, it 
has been supposed, would endeavour to save himself the labour 
and uncertainty of hunting, by catching some kinds of wild 
animals alive, and keeping them in an inclosure to breed, that 
he might have a supply always at baud. 
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And again, another, it is supposed, might devote himself to 
the occupation of dressing skins for clothing, or of building 
huts, or canoes, or making various kinds of tools ; and might 
subsist by exchanging these with Ids neighbours for food. And 
by thus devoting his chief attention to some one kind of 
manufacture, lie would acquii'e increased skill in that, and 
would strike out useful new inventions. 

Thus, these supposed savages having gradually come to be 
divided into husbandmen, shepherds, and artisans of various 
kinds, would begin to enjoy the various advantages of o division 
of labour, and would advance, step by step, in all the arta of 
civilized life. 

Now all tliis description ia likely to appear plausible at the 
first glance, to those who do not inquire carefully, and reflect 
attentively. But on examination, it will be found to be con- 
tnulicted by all history, and to be quite inconsistent with the 
reftl character of such Beings as savages actually arc. In 
reality, such a process of inventions aud improvements as that 
just dcBcribcd, is wliat never did, and never possibly can, take 
place in any savage tribe left wholly to themselves. 

All the nations of which we know anything, that have risen 
from a savage to a civilized state, appear to have had the ad- 
vantage of the instruction and example of civilized men living 
among them. Every nation that has ever had any tradition of 
a time when their ancestors were savages, and of the first in.- 
trodaction of civilization among them, always represent some 
foreigner, or some -Being from Heaven, as having first taught 
thciu the arts of life. 

T1ju», the ancient Greeks attributed to Prometheus^a sup- 
posed stiperhuraan Being — the introduction of the use of fire. 
And they represented Triptoleraus and Cadmus, and others, 
strangers, from a distant country, as introducing agriculture 
other arts. And the Peruvians have a like tradition con- 
ning a person they call ^lanco-Capac, whom they represent 
M the offspring of the sun, and as having taught useful arts to 
their uucestors. 

On the other hand, there are great numbers of savage tribes, 
in various parts of the world, who have had no regular inter- 
course with civilized men, but who have been visited by several 
voyager*, at difl'creut times, andj iu some instances, at very 
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distant periods. Aiid it appears from comparing togetlier tlie 
accounts of those voyagers that these tribes remain perfectly 
stationary ; not making the smallest advance towards civiliza- 
tion. 

For example, the people of the vast continent of New Hol- 
land, and of the large island of Papua, (or New Guinea,) which 
lies near it, who are among tlio rudest of savages, appear to 
remain (in those parts not settled hy Europeans) in exactly the 
same brutish condition as when they were first discovered. 
Tliey roam about the forests in search of wild animals, and of 
some few eatable roots, which tlicy laboriously dig up with 
sharpened sticlvs. But tliough they are often half starved, and 
though they have to expend as much toil for three or four 
scanty meals of these roots as would suffice for breaking up and 
planting a piece of ground that would supply them for a year, 
it has never occurred to them to attempt cultivating those 
roots. 

The inhabitants, again, of the islands of Andaman, in the 
Eastern Ocean, appear to be in a more degraded and wretched 
state than even the Xew-Hollaudcrs. 

The New-Zealanders, again, in the interval of above 125 
years between the first discovery of their islands hy Tasman, 
and the second discovery by Captain Cook, seem to have made 
no advances whatever, but to have remained just in the same 
condition. And yet they M'ere in a far less savage state than 
that of the New-IIollandcrs ; being accustomed rudely to cul- 
tivate the ground, and raise crops of sweet-potatoes. 

And such appears to be, from all accounts, the condition of 
all savage, or nearly savage tribes. They seem iic\er to invent 
anything, or to make any effort to improve; so that what few 
arts they do possess, (and which, in general, arc only such as to 
enable thcra just to support life,) must be the remnant that 
they have retained from a more civilized state from which their 
ancestors had degenerated. 

'NMicn, indeed, men have arrived at a certain stage in the 
advance towards civilization, (far short of what exists in 
Europe,) it is then possible for them, if nothing occurs to keep 
them back, to advance further and further towards a more 
civilized state. 

And there is no one of the arts that may not be invented by 
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men whose miads have been already cultivated up to a certain 
point. Those, for example, who have been accustomed to work in 
oue kind of metal, may discover the use of some other metal. 
Those wlio are accustomed to tdl the ground, and whose facul- 
ties have received some eousiderable degree of improvement, 
may introduce the culture of some new vegetable. And if men 
have been used to make woollen cloth, they may proceed from 
that to linen or cotton cloth ; or, on the other baud, they may 
proceed from linen to woollen. 

And this it is that misleads some persons in their notions 
respecting savages. For, finding that there is no one art which 
might not have been inveuted by unassisted Man, supposing him 
to have a certain degree of civilization to start from, they hence 
conclude that unassisted Man might have invented all the arts, 
sapposing him left originally in a completely savage slate. But 
thifi is contradicted by all experience ; which shows that men in 
the condition of the lowest savages never have made the first 
step towards civilization, without some assistance from ivith- 
out. 

Human society may be compared to some combustible sub- 
stances which will not take fire spontaneously, but wheu once 
set on fire, will burn with continually increasing force. A 
community of men requires, as it were, to be kindled, and re- 
quires no more. 

Perhaps, when you try to fancy yourself in the situation of 
a savage, it occurs to you that you would set your mind to 
work to contrive means for bettering your condition ; and that 
yon might perhaps hit upon such and such useful inventions ; 
and hence you may be led to think it natural that savages 
should do so, and that some tribes of them may have advanced 
themselves in the way above described, without auy external 
help. But nothing of the kind appears to have ever really 
occurred ; and what leads some persons to fancy it is, that they 
themselves are not savages, but have some degree of mental 
cultivation, and some of the habits of thought of civilized 
men ; and therefore they form to themselves an incorrect notion 
of vliat a savage really is — just as a person who possesses 
eyesight, cannot understand correctly the condition of one born 
blind. 

But those who have seen a good deal of real savages, have 
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observed that they arc not only feeble in mental powers, but 
also sluggish in the use of such powers as they have, except 
when urged by pressing want. "NVheu not thus urged, they 
pass their time cither in perfect inactivity, or else in dancing, in 
decorating their bodies with paint, or witii feathers and shells, 
or in various childish sports. They are not only brutishly 
stupid, but still more remarkable for childish thoiiglitlcssness 
and improvidence. So that it never occurs to them to consider 
how they may put themselves in a better condition a year or 
two hence. 

Now such must have been the condition of all inankind 
down to this day, if they had all been, from the first, left 
without any instruction, and in what is called a state of nature 
— that is, with the faculties Man is born with, not at all un- 
folded or exercised by education. For, fi"om such a state, un- 
assisted Man cannot, as all experience shows, ever raise himself. 
And consequently, in that case, the whole world would have 
been peopled with mere savages in the very lowest state of de- 
gradation. The very existence, therefore, at this day, of civi- 
lized men, proves that there must have been, at some time or 
other, some instruction given to Z^Iau in the arts of life, by 
some Being superior to jMan. For, since the first bey'inninys of 
civilization could not have come from any human instructor, 
they must have come from one swy^er-luunau. 

It has been shown, then, that the whole world would now 
have been i)eo[)lcd with the very lowest savages, if men had 
never received any instructiotij and yet had been able to subsist 
at all. But it is doubtful whether even this bare subsistence 
would have been possible. It is more likely that the first 
generation would all have perished for want of those few arts 
■which even savages possess, and which (as has been above re- 
marked) were probably not invented by savages, but are rem- 
nants which they have retained from a more civilized state. 
The knowledge, for instance, of wholesome and of poisonous 
roots and fruits, the arts of making fish-hooks and nets, bows 
and arrows, or darts, and snares for wild animals, and of con- 
Btructing rude huts, and canoes, and some other such simple 
arts, are possessed, more or less, by all savages, and are neces- 
sary to enable them to support their lives. And it is doubtful 
whether men left completely in a state of nature — that is. 
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wholly untaught — would not all perish before they could invent 
them for themselves. 

For, wc should remember tliat ^lan, when left in a state of 
nature, untaught, and with his rational powers not unfolded, is 
far less fitted for supporting and taking care of himself than 
the brutes. Tliey are much better provided both with instincts 
and with Ixidily organs, for supplying their own wants. For 
example, those animals that have occasion to dig, either for 
food, or to make burrows for shelter — such as the swine, the 
hedgehog, the mole, and the rabbit, have both an instinct for 
digging, and snouts or paws far better adapted for that purpose 
than Man's hands. Yet Man is enabled to turn up the ground 
much better than any brute ; but tlieu this is by means of 
spades and other tools, which Mau can be taught to make and 
use, though brutes cannot. Again, birds and bees have an in- 
stinct for building such nests and habitations as answer their 
purpose as well as the most commodious beds and houses made 
by men ; but JIaa has no instinct that teaches liim how to 
construct these. Brutes, again, know by instinct their proper 
food, and avoid what is unwholesome ; but Man has no instinct 
for distinguishing the nightshade-berry' (wth which children 
have often been poisoned) from wholesome fruits. And quad- 
rupeds swim by nature, because their swimming is the same 
motion by which they advance when on laud ; but a mau, fall- 
ing into deep water, is drowned, unless he has learnt to 
swim. 

It appears, then, very doubtful whether men left wholly un- 
taught, would be able to subsist at all, even in the state of the 
lowest savages. But at any rate, it is plain they could never 
have risen above that state. And consequently the existence of 
civilization at this day is a kind of jnonumetit attesting the fact 
that some instruction from above must, at some time or other, 
have been suppUcd to mankind. And the most probable con- 
clusion is, that Alan when first created, or very shortly ai'ter- 
wards, was advanced, by the Creator Himself, to a state above 
that of a mere savage. 

These arguments, which have been before the Public in 
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various forms for thirty years, arc, of course, so unacceptable 
to anticliristian Writersi, as to have caik-tl forth the utmost in- 
genuity of several of them in attempting a refutation. And 
their attempts have been such complete and palpable faihircs, 
that it caTinot l)e accounted presumptuous to pronouucc that a 
refutation is impossible.' 

To be more and more confirmed in tlic belief of some con- 
clusion, the more numerous, and the more able arc the zealous 
opponents of it, when they fail to produce any disproof, is so far 
from indicating an arrofijant disdain of them, that it indicates 
the very contrary. For the greater their number, and their 
ingenuity, the stronger is the presumption, that some of them 
would have detected any flaw, had there beeu any, in the argu- 
ments for the conclusion they reject. 

And the csta!;lishiug of this is the most complete discom- 
fiture of the ailversaries of our religion, because it cuts away 
the ground from luider their feet. For, you will hardly meet 
with any one wlio admits that there has been some distinct 
Revelation, properly so called, given to Man, and yet denies 
that that revelation is to he found in our Bible. On the con- 
trary, all who deny the divine authority of the Bible, almost 
always set out with assuming, or attempting to prove, the 
abstract impossibility of any revelation whatever, or any 
miracle, in the ordinary sense of these words; and then it is 
that they proceed to muster their objections against Chris- 
tianity in particular. Bnt we have seen that we may 
advance and meet them at once in the open field, and overthrow 
them at the first step, before they approach our citadel; by 
proving that what they set out with denying is what must have 
taken place, and that they are, in their own persons, a portion 
of the monument of its occurrcnoc. And the establishing of 
this, as it takes away the very groiuvd first occupied by the 
oi)ponents of our Faith, so it is an important preliminary step 
for our proceeding, in the next place, to the particular evidence 
for that faith. Once fully convinced that God must at some 
time or other have made some direct comniuuication to Man, 
and that even those who dislike this conclusion strive in vain to 
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escape it, we are thus the better prepared for duly estimating 
the proofs that the Gospel is in truth a divine message. 

* It is said that when we advance accounts of miracles, we assign 
effects without causes.' 

Tlie expression now most commonly in use among such 
rcasoners as Paley is here alluding to, is, that so aud so is a 
'physical impossibility;' by which they mean, it seems, that it 
is not of such a character as would never be reckoned miraculous 
by any one ; and that therefore it is to be at ouce pronounced 
incredible, by whatever proofs attested ; which is just saying, in 
a slightly circuitous way, that ' no miracle is credible, because — 
no miracle is credible !' For, much of what, in the present 
day, is called ' Science ' and ' Philosophy,' consists in merely 
begging the question. 

But, in ordinary usage, the expression of ' physically impos- 
sible' is applied to what is beyond the human powers, and to 
auythiug at variance with the present course of nature. And 
many persons, — including some who are far from being either 
ignorant or silly — do commonly use this language, while yet they 
believe that ' physical impossibilities' {in the above sense) have, 
under certain circumstances, taken place, and may, again. 
They believe that there exists a Being of more than human 
power, to whom things arc possible, which arc impossible to 
^lan. And they hold it not incredible that what is iucon- 
ustent with that portion of the course of Nature which is noto 
going on among us, may have occurred formerly, and may 
occur hereafter. For instance, while they regard it as phy- 
rically impossible for men (aud so, with other animals) to come 
into ciisteuce without parents, they yet believe that there was 
■ time when men did not exist ; and that consequently the first 
of the race must have so come into existence. 

They may perhaps believe also that though it is not in ac- 
cordance with the prescut com'se of Nature for ^lan to receive 
communications direct from Heaven, or through some super- 
kttinaii Being, this must have taken place formerly ; since, else, 
tU mankind would have been savages at this day. 

Aud though accounting exemptiou from death, or restoration 
dead to life, a physical impossibility, they believe in an 
it capable of conferring immortality. 
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By the way, «licn it is said, (as it has been,) that for 
!Maii to be exempt from death, appears, un rejhctlon, a physical 
impossibility, there seems no good ground for speaking of this 
as a thing apparent ' on reflection ;' that expression usu.dly re- 
lating to wliat is Icanit, not from direct observation and experi- 
ence, or from direct testimony, but from reasoning on collateral 
circumstances. Now it is not from any a priori reasoning, but 
from observation and testimony that wc infer Plan's mortality. 
If we could imagine an intelligent Being, of a ditturent nature 
from ours, to couic from some other Planet, and visit our Globe, 
and not only to sec human Beings, but to acquire some know- 
ledge of tlic physiology of the human frame, he would sec no 
reason for at onco inferring the necessary mortality of Man. 
He would sec jjrovision made for a continual decay indeed, but 
also, for a continual renovation. Every port of the body, in- 
cluding the most solid bones, is undergoing a constant process 
both of absorption, and also, of repair ; the material for which 
is supplied by cur food. There is no a priori reason why these 
two processes should not exactly balance each other for ever. 
Tliat tlie decay docs always at length outsts-ip the rcuovatiug 
process, so as ultimately to produce dissolution, is what lie 
might learn from obsenation ; not however without much aid 
from testimony. For no one person's observation would be 
sufficient alone, to afibrd reasonable proof of JIan's mortality 
as a universal law of Nature. That it /* a law of Nature, 
we learn, not from ' reflection,' but fi-om our owu and otliers' 
experience. 

It is worth remarking, however, that there is no ground fur 
the supi'.ositiou entertained by some, that Scripture represents 
Man to have been originally of an immortal nature. Some, 
proceeding on that supposition, aud assuming that this could 
not have been literally true, have thence inferred that this por- 
tion of Scripture, aud an indefinite number of otlicr portions 
likewise, must be mythical legends, meaning anything at all, or 
nothing at all. 

But the contrary of the notion I am alluding to, is plainly 
implied by what is said of the ' Tree of Life,' as that on which 
depended Man's preservation from death. And there is nothing 
antecedently impossible, or improbable, in the supposition that 
this fruit was endued with the virtue of fortifying the eonstitu- 
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rtion, — by being applied from time to time, — against the decays 
of age; in the same manner as ordinary food from day to day 
supports us against death and from famine; or as, in some per- 
sons, the habitual use of ecrtain medicines is found to keep off 
some particular disease. It is not at all incredible, that the 
Creator may have bestowed on some fruit such a virtue; which 
is not, in itself, at all more wonderful than that opium, for in- 
stance, should produce sleep, or strong litiuors a temporary 
madness. 

Supposing then this to have been the true state of the case, 
our first Parents, though they had eaten of the Tree of Life, 
would, of course, when afterwards debarred from the use of it, 
not live for ever. But it is worth remarking, that if we were 
to hazard a conjecture on the subject, we sliould expect to find 
that persons whose constitution had for a time been thus forti- 
fie<l, though they would at length die, yet would live much 
longer than Man's natural term of years ; and that they would 
even be likely to transmit such a constitution to their descend- 
ants as shoidd confer on these also a great degree of longevity; 
which would only wear out gradually, in many successive gene- 
rations. 

We know indeed that no such medicine does now exist; but 
•we know this, only from cxi>eriencc. And to maintain that 
therefore none such ever did, or could exist, is a mere assump- 
tion, and a very rash and groundless one. 



'Once believe that there is a God, and miracles are not incredible.' 

A remarkable change has taken place in the antichristian 
world since Paley's time. In his day, and long before, the far 
greater part of those who denied the Gospel, were what are called 
Deists. They professed belief in a God in the ordinary accep- 
tance of the word — namely, a personal intelligent agent, the 
Maker and Ruler of the universe. And many of them professed 
to believe also in a future state. Those again, who denied all 
this, plainly professed themselves Atheists. 

Xow however, and for the last half-century, it is rare to 
meet with a Deist in the above sense. The opponents of 
Christianity generally reject the belief of a personal Deity j 
and }-et they do not usually call themselves Atheists ; but 
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apply the term 'God' to the system of the Universe itself. And 
the greater part of them assume the title of Christians. They 
believe in Christianity, all but the history and the doctrines. 
The history they consider as partly true, but partly a Myth, 
and partly an exaggerated and falsified report; and the doc- 
trines as a mixture of truth with errors and pious frauds. Yet 
though in reality much further removed fi'om Christianity than 
a Jew or a Mahometan, they are quite ready to take that oath, 
' on the true faith of a Christian,' which many have regarded as 
the great bulwark of the christian character of our Legislature! 
And we should observe that, with hypocrisy (against which, it 
has been most truly remarked, no legal enactments can afford 
security) these persons are not at all chai^eable. They are to 
be censured indeed for an unwarrantable use of the terms they 
employj — for inventing a new language of their own, and 
calling it English. But since they tell us what it is they do 
mean by Christianity, they cannot fairly be accused of deceit, 

I am told that the school or sect to which most of these 
Writers belong is called * Positivity,' and that its doctrine is 
the worship of Human Nature. If the reader has no clear 
notion concerning this system, he is probably, so far, on a 
level with its authors. 

Here is a specimen (to which many more might have been 
added) of the transcendental style in which some of these philo* 
sophers seek to enlighten mankind. 

' It [ReUgion] is a mountain air ; it is the embalmer of the 
world. It is myrrh, and storax, and chlorine, and rosemary. 
It makes the sky and the hills sublime ; and the silent song of 

the stars is it Always the seer is the sayer. Somehow 

his dream is told, somehow he publishes it with solemn joy, 
sometimes with pencil on canvas, sometimes with chisel on 
stone; sometimes in towers and aisles of granite, his soul's 

worship is builded Man is the Wonder Maker. He is 

seen amid miracles. The stationariness of religion, the assump- 
tion that the age of inspiration is past, that the Bible is closed ; 
the fear of degrading the character of Jesus by representing 
Him as a Man, indicate with sufficient clearness, the falsehood 
of our theology. It is the office of a true teacher to show us 
that God is, not was — that He speaketh, not spoke. The 
tnie Christianity — a faith like Christ's in the infinitude of 
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Man — is lost. None bnlicveth in tlic soul of Man, but only in 
some man or person old and departed ! In liow many chnrchcs, 
and by how many prophets, tell me, is Slan made sensible that 
he is an infinite soul; that the earth and heavens are passing 
into his mind ; and that he is drinking for ever the soul of 
God ! The very word Miracle, as pronounced by christian 
churches, gives a false impression ; it is a monster ; it is not 

one with the blowing clover and the falling rain Man's 

life is a miracle, and all that Man doth A true conver- 
sion, a true Christ, is now, as always, to be made by the recep- 
tion of beautiful sentiments. The gift of God to the soul is 
not a vaunting, overpowering, excluding sanctity, but a sweet 
natural goodness like thine and mine, and that thus invites 
thine and mine to be, and to grow.' 

' If thou hast any tidings,' says Falstaflf to Pistol, ' prithee 
deliver them like a man of this world.' 

It has been often remarked as a curious phenomenon in 
human nature, that some religious enthusiasts liavc been men 
of good sense in all matters but one ; and yet will say, antl 
write, and approve, the most astoiuKliiig absunlitics iu what 
relates to religion. But, it is equally true, and a no less curious 
fact, that some aw/i-religious enthusiasts will exhibit equally 
strange anomalies. For example, an able Writer on other sub- 
jects has argued that such miracles as are ascribed to Jesus 
could not have been wrought by Him ; since, if they had been, 
the Jews could not have avoided believing in Him. Yet, 
almost in the same breath, he declares that he himself would 
not have believed in Jesus, even if he had been an eye-witness 
of tliose miracles !' But, apart from this inconsistency, we might 
point out to liim that he has before his eyes strong evidence 
of the force of Jewish prejudice, lie sees Jews clinging to a 
religion which he believes to be false, and to be proved false in 
a most striking maimer — clinging to it for ages together in 
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Bpite of the clearest rational evidence, and even the sensible 
proof afforded by the destruction of their Temple, and their own 
dispersion over the earth. In reality, ice have no difficulty in 
accounting for the rejection of Christianity by the majority of 
the Jews. It is lie who should account for its reception by so 
many of them. Tlie rejection of Christianity by the Jews no 
more shows that Christianity had not good proof to offer, than 
the rejection by the same people of pure deism or atheism, or 
whatever else they dislike, proves that nothing inconsistent with 
their prejudices can be supported by clear and cogent reasons. 
The reception of Christianity by them supposes prejudice over- 
come by something; and the question is, by what? The rejec- 
tion of it implies notliing but the steady action of a principle 
known by plain fact to exist, and known by plain fact also to 
be capable of resisting the strongest evidence. 



' Mr. Hume states the case of miracles to be a contest of opposite 
imprchuhilitii's ; — a question whether it be more improbable 
that a miracle should be true, or the testimony false.' 

lu reference to Hume's essay on miracles, it is worth ob- 
serving that many jversons have overlooked the circumstance 
that though he doubtless meant his readers to accept his argu- 
ment as valid, he must himself have perceived that it is, on his 
own princij)les, elsewhere msiiiitaincd, utterly futile, and a mere 
mystilieation. For he speaks of our ' exi)erience of the course 
of Nature,' while, according to his views, there is no such thing 
as ' a course of nature •' — at least, any that can be known by 
us : nud we cannot have any reasonable belief of anything, ex- 
cept what he calls the ideas in our own minds j so that, on liis 
system, a miracle tliat is believed, lias as much reality as any- 
thing at all, whether miracidous or not, can have. 

But as for the question what lie did really believe, probably 
he would have been as much at a loss as any one else to answer 
it with truth. For he seems to have so long indulged the 
habit of writing (as the phrase is) ' for effect,' and considering 
merely what might be so plausibly stated as to gain admiration 
for ingenuity, that he ultimately lost all thouglit of ever in- 
quiring seriously what is true, or of really believing or disbelieving 
anything. 
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^•^pj^puxient respecting miraciea, stated clearly, and in 
lar ftjnn, would stand thus : — 
Tpstimony is a kind of evidence very likely to be false : 
The evidence for the chrbtian miracles is testimony ; 
Tberefore it is likely to be false. 

Now it is plain that everything turns on tlic qnestioii whether 
what is meant be alt testimony, or some. The former is what 
no one in his senses would maintain. If a man were to carry 

• out this principle, and reje< 'thing that is 
in itself improbable,' he y a madhouse. 
IJut if the racauing be sotm : cuough, but 

linvolvcs a gross fallacy ; likely to be 

['ialec; and the evidence fc es is [some] 

[testimony,' proves nothing 1 say ' books 

1 [vi3. some books] consist ( 's AVorks are 

book* ; therefore they cousi: 

Of course^ if any narrai [round of its 

Ijcing vtore improbablc^ii - ,,,..gaagt^ more miracu- 

• loua" — than the falsity of the testimony to it, this is a fair pro- 
ccflurc. And wlictlicr this is or is nut the case, is the very 
question on which, in each instance, issue is to be joined. 

It is worth remarking by the way, that Hume has, in treating 
of evidence, fallen into a blunder which most schoolboys would 
detect. He lays down as a principle, that any witnesses, or 
other evidences, on one side of a question, are cotinterhalanced 
and neutralized by an equal number (supposing them individually 
of equal weight) on the opposite side ; and that the numerical 
excess on the one side is the measure of the probability. Thus, 
if there are ten witnesses on the one side, aiul fifteen on the 
other, ten of these are neutralized by the opposite ten ; and the 
surplus of five gives the amount of the probability. A mere tyro 
in Arithmetic, could have taught him tliat the measure of the 
probability is the proportion — the llatio of the two numbers to 
each other. But by his rule, if in some case there were two 
witnesses on the one side, and four on the opposite, and in 



' M, for instance, the existence and tlic exploits of Buoniiparte. Sec Historic 
DnbU. 
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another case, ninety-eight on the one side, and a hundred on 
the other, these two cases would be alike ; since in each there 
is an excess of two on one side : i.e., that one to two is the same 
tiling as forty- nine to fifty 1 

* The existence of the testimony is a phenomenon. The truth of 

the fact solves the phenomenon. If we reject this solution, we 

ought to have some other to rest in.' 

• 

To take into account only the improbabilities on one side, 
wholly disregarding those on the other, is a procedure so grossly 
absurd, that though many fall into it in some particular cases, 
any one who should act thus throughout, would be at once set 
down aa a madman. The events, for instance, which hare 
occurred in Europe during the last seventy years, are, many of 
them excessively improbable :' and a man would be, on Hume's 
principle, bound to disbelieve them, saying that he is 'not 
bound to explain how the story arose.* But it is plain we are 
bound to point out some way in which false statements of such 
events might have arisen, or else to admit them (as in fact every 
one does) to be true. 

It is wonderful how many persons, not wanting generally, in 
good sense, overlook the obvious truth, that to (fwbelieve is to 
believe ; belief of the falsity of any proposition, being a belief of 
the truth of its contradictory. Excessive credulity, and exces- 
sive incredulity, though opposed, in reference to each separate 
proposition, are the same meutbl quality. If one juryman is so 
strongly prepossessed against a prisoner, and another in his 
favour, that the one is ready to condemn him, and the other, 
to acquit him on slight evidence, or on none at all, then the 
one is credulous as to his guilt, and tncredulous as to his 
innocence ; and the other is equally credulous and incredulous, 
on the opposite side. Even so, to (/^believe the super-human 
origin of Christianity, is to believe its human origin : and 
which belief demands the more easy faith, is the very point at 
issue. 

And it may be added, that there are many cases in which 
doubt would imply great credulity. If, for instance, any one 
coidd be found who doubted whether there are any Pyramids ia 
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S|gfpt, or auy bucIi city as Parts, because lie had never seen 
them, and it is more coraraon for travellers to He tliau for 
kings io l>uild pyramids, he would be believing what every one 
would call immeasurably improbable ; namclyj the jmssibiiily of 
thousauds of iiidependent wituesses agreeing in the same fake 
Btoiy. 

It has been said however, since the time of Paley, that 
Hume^s argument would have been valid, if, instead of tlic 
word ' Experience' he had used ' Analogy/ and that he would 
have been justified in maintaiumg that though some things may 
be made credible which are at variauce with our Experience, no 
testimqiiy ean establish anything that is at varianee with 
Analoipj. 

IjeX UB try. We will take the very instance which Hume 
hiin«t'-lf alludes to; the account given of ice, to one who had 
always lived in a hot climate. Suppose some travellers de- 
tirribitig this to an inhabitant of the interior of ATrica, aud 
urging, when he manifested incredulity, that though he had no 
experience of water becoming solid, there was something ana- 
logous in wax and tallow, which arc solid when cold, and 
liquid when warm. He might answer, ' This I admit, and yet 
I have detected your falsehood ; and I will show you how : it is 
a well-known Law of Nature that heat expands bodies, and 
cold contracts them : in particular I have observed this in the 
very case of water, which occupies more space when warm, and 
is more and more condensed as it cools. If therefore it could, 
by a great degree of cold, be brought to the state of a solid, 
your ice, as you call it, would be greatly condensed, and would 
sink in water. Yet you tell me that on the contrary it floats ; 
which is clearly quite at variance with analogy. ' Hast thou 
appealed unto Analogy? Unto Analogy shalt thou go !' 

' But again, you tell me of a vast l)ody of water which you 
call Sea, and which you say covers three -fourths of the world. 
And you urge that though I have never seen it, I have scv'^a 
lakes in my own Country, which are something analogous ; and 
that no one can pronounce how large a lake may be. Very 
well : but then you tell me that this vast lake is brine, although 
it is supplied from rivers, and rain, which are both fresh water. 
This is at variance not only with my own direct experience, but 
with the analogy of all that I have experienced. And moreover, 
you tell me that this salt water contains abundance of fish. Now 
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I have even tried an experiment which refutes you. I have 
put fish of various kinds into vessels of salt water ; and it Hlla 
them, yet you tell me of fish living and abounding in your 
briny lake ! 

' And again, you teU me that some of these fishy^y in the air. 
Perhaps you mean this statement for a kind of Parable, or 
poetical Figure, designed to convey some moral lesson. But 
literally, it is a manifest physical impossibility. According to 
all experience and all analogy, birds are formed for flying in 
air, and fish for swimming in water. You tell me however of 
a bird which you call Aptcryx, in a Country called New Zea- 
land, which has no wings at all I I may perhaps belieiip that, 
when I believe in your flying fish ! 

' You also tell me that you have found in caverns and in rocks, 
the remains of the animals that formerly inhabited the earth ; 
which, it seems, were all of them quite difierent £rom those that 
inhabit it now. Fossil remains, as you call them, of Man, or 
of any of the animals, or the plants, now existing, are never 
found. Now if all those ancient species of plants and animals 
became extinct, and new ones, such as we now see around us, 
were created, this is quite at variance with Analogy. For we 
see no such new species coming into existence now. 

' But then you tell me that no plants or animals ever were 
created at all ; but that the lowest of these gradually rose, in 
many generations, into higher and higher. Worms and snails 
ripened in the course of many ages, into fish, then reptiles, 
then quadrupeds, apes, and lastly, men. Now this is against all 
analogy. Our people, and our forefathers, have always kept cattle 
and poultry, and cultivated com ; and they never find that com 
becomes palm-trees, or that sheep produce cows or dogs, or that 
tlic apes in our forests ripen into men. Neither the creation 
of new species, nor the change of one species into another, is 
analogous to anything we have observed. And you yourselves 
have told us that you have found in the ancient temples of a 
Country called Egypt, pictures supposed to be above three 
thousand years old, of men, and various animals, such as are 
now found on the earth. 

' All that you have been telling us therefore is at variance 
with the Analogy to which you yourselves have referred us.' 
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OP TITE DIKECT HISTORICAL EVIDENCE OP CHRISTIANITY, 
AND WHEKKIN IT IS DISTINOUISnED FROM THE EVI- 
DENCE ALLEGED FOB. OTHER MIRACLES. 

lur to establish 
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many, profess- 
uiracles, passed 
iluiitarily under- 
y delivered, and 
junts ; and that 
■3 new rules of 



THE two propositious t 
are these: 

I. That there is satis 
ing to be origiDal witues 
tbctr lircs in labours, daiii 
gone in attestation of the 
solely in oomcquence of tl 
they aI*o submitted, from 

OOtKlUCt. 

II. That there is mi s: ..itlence that persons pro- 
fessing to he original witnesses of other miracles, in their 
nature as certain as these are, have ever acted in the same 
manner, in attestation of the aecounts which they delivered, and 
properly in consequence of their belief of those accounts. 

The first of these propositions, as it forms the argument. 
Trill stand at the head of the following nine chapters. 



CHAPTER I. 

TTiere is satisfaclory evidence that many, professing to he 
original witnesses of the christian miracles, passed their lives 
in labours, dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily undergone in. 
attestation of the accounts tvhich they delivered, and solely 
in consequence of their belief of those accounts ; and that 
they also submitted, from the same motives, to new rules of 
conduct. 

TO support this proposition, two points are necessary to be 
made out : first, that the founder of the institution, his 
associates and immediate followers, acted the part which the 
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proposidoo imputes to them : secondly, that they did so in attes- 
tation of the mincoloos history recorded in our acriptores, and 
solely in consequence of their belief of the truth of this history. 

Before we produce any paiticalar testimony to the activity 
and sufTerings which compose the subject of our first assertion, 
it vrill be proper to consider the d^;ree of probability which the 
assertion derives from the matve of the ease; that is, by 
inferences from those parts of the case which, in point of fact, 
are on all hands acknowledged. 

First then, the christian religion exists, and therefore by 
some means or other was established. Now it either owes the 
principle of its establishment, t.e. its first publication, to the 
activity of the person who was the founder of the institution 
and of those who were joined with him in the undertaking, or 
we are driven upon the strange supposition, that, although they 
might lie by, others would take it up ; although they were 
quiet and silent, other )>ersons busied themsdres in the success 
and propagation of their story. This is perfectly incredible. 
To me it appears little less than certain, that, if the first 
announcing of the religion by the founder had not been followed 
up by the zeal and industry of his immediate disciples, the 
attempt must have expired in its birth. Then as to the kind 
and d^;ree of exertion which was employed, and the mode of 
life to which these persons submitted, ve reasonably suppose it 
to be like that which we observe in all others who voluntarily 
become missionaries of a new faith. Frequent, earnest, and 
laborious preaching, constantly conversing with religious 
persons upon religion, a sequestration from the common 
pleasures, engagements, and varieties of life, and an addiction 
to one serious object, compose the habits of such men. I do 
not say that this mode of life is without enjoyment, but I say 
that the enjoyment springs from sincerity. With a conscious- 
ness at the bottom of hollowncss and falsehood, the fatigue and 
restraint would become insupportable. I am apt to believe 
that very few hypocrites engage in these undertakings; or, 
however, persist in them long. Ordinarily speaking, nothing 
can overcome the indolence of mankind, the love which, is 
natural to most tempers of clieerful society and cheerful scenes, 
or the desire, which is common to all, of personal ease and free- 
dom, but conviction. 
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Secondly, it is also Itiglily probable, from tbe nature of the 
case, that the propagation of the new rcliglou ivas attended 
with diilictilty and dauger. Ab addressed to the Jews, it was 
a ^stem adverse not only to their liabitual opinions, hut to 
tlioftj opinions upon which their hopes, their partialities, their 
pride, tUcir consolation was founded. This people, with or 
Tiitbout reason, had worked themselves into a persuasion, that 
some signal and greatly advantageous change was to be effected 
in the condition of thei: ncy of a long- 

pitHnisied messenger fron 3 of the Jews, 

tbctr leading sect, their pi anthors of this 

IKTsnasion to the common ras not merely 

the conjecture of theoreti ret expectation 

of II few recluse devotees, ! popular hope 

aod passion, and, like a ^udoubting, and 

iiiipatietat of con trad ictio] is hope under 

every inisfortuue of their ijore tenacity as 

their dangers or calami tit uud therefore that 

expectations so gratifying were to be worsC than disappointed; 
tliat tliey were to end in tlic diffusion of" a mild uuambitious 
rehgion, which, instead of victories and triumphs, instead of 
exalting their nation and institution above the rest of the 
world, was to advance those whom they despised to an equality 
with themselves, in those very poiuts of comparison in which they 
most valued their own distinction, could be no very pleasing 
discovery to a Jewish mind ; nor could the messengers of such 
intelligence expect to he well received or easily credited. The 
doctrine was equally harsh and novel. The extending of the 
kingdom of God to those who did not conform to the law of 
Moses, was a notion that had never before entered into the 
thoughts of a Jew. 

The character of the new institution was, in other respects 
also, ungrateful to Jewish habits and priiiciplcs. Their own 
religion was in a high degree technical. Even the enlightened 
Jew placed a great deal of stress upon the ceremonies of his 



' ' Percrebuerat oriente toto votus ct coiistans opinio, esse in fiitis, ut co tem- 
pore Jadsd profecti rerum potircntui*.' — Sucton. Vexpitsian cap. 4 — 8. 

'Flnriboi) persuasio iuerat, autiquis saeeidotiim lituris coiitiiaii, 00 ii.so tompoie 
fore, nt valcaccret oriens, profcctique .Iiula'U rerum potirentui-.' — Tacit, llisl. lib. 
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^^ *. in Christianity which might easily affonl a 
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.. who viewed the business at a great 
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diaiaDCC; or tliroagh tlie medium of very lioatile rcpresenta- 
tiont. Our liktories accordingly inform us, that this was the 
turn which the enemies of Jesus gave to bis character and pre- 
teusions ia their remonatrances with Pontius Pilate. And 
Justin Martyr, about a hundred years afterwards, complains 
that the same mistake prevailed in his time ; * ye having heard 
that we are waiting for a kingdom, supposcj without distin- 
gaishing, that wc mean a human bingdom, when in truth we 
speak of that which is wit i undoubtedly a 

natural source of calumny 

The preachers therefore to contend with 

prejudice hacked by powc m forward to a 

disappointed people, to a a considerable 

shore of muuicipal anthori ;rong motives of 

oppos.itiou aud rcscntioei] do this under a 

foreign government, to wh no pretensions, 

and which was constantly r enemies. The 

well-known, because the tApcncinapu late 01 reformers, when- 
ever the reformation subierts some reigning opinion, and does 
not proceed upon a change already taken place in the senti- 
ments of a country, will not allow, much less lead us, to sup- 
pose, that the first propagators of Christianity at Jerusalem and 
in Judea, with the difficulties and the enemies which they had 
to contend with, and entirely destitute, as they were, of force, 
authority, or protection, coultl execute their mission with per- 
sonal ease and safety. 

Let us next inquire what might reasonably be expected by 
the preachers of Christianity when they turned themselves to 
the heathen Public. Now the first thing that strikes us is, 
that the religion they carried with them was exclusive. It 
denied without reserve the truth of every article of heathen 
mythology, the existence of every object of their worship. It 
accepted no compromise : it admitted no comprehension. It 
must prevail, if it prevailed at all, by the overthrow of every 
statue, altar, and temple in the world. It will not easily be 
credited that a design, so bold as this was, could in any age be 
attempted to be carried into execution with impunity. 

For, it ought to be considered, that this was not setting 
forth, or magnifying the character and worship of some new 
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competitor for a place in the Pantheon, trhose pretensions 
might be discussed or asserted without questioning the reality 
of any others. It was pronouncing all other gods to be false, 
and all other worship vain. From the facility with which the 
Polytheism of ancient nations admitted new objects of worship 
into the number of their acknowledged divinities, or the patience 
with which they might entertain proposals of this kind, we can 
argue nothing as to their toleration of a system, or of the pub< 
lishers and active propagators of a system, which swept away 
the very foundation of the existing establishment. The one 
was nothing more than what it would be, in Popish coimtries, 
to add a saint to the calendar ; the other was to abolish and 
tread imder foot the calendar itself. 

Secondly, it ought also to be considered, that this was not 
the case of philosophers propounding in their books, or in their 
schools, doubts concerning the truth of the popular creed, or 
even avowing their disbelief of it. These philosophers did not 
go about from place to place to collect proselytes from amongst 
the common people ; to form in the heart of the country socie- 
ties professing their tenets ; to provide for the order, instruc- 
tion, and permanency of these societies; nor did they enjoin 
their followers to withdraw themselves from the public worship 
of the temples, or refuse a compliance with rites instituted by 
the laws.' These things are what the Christians did, and what 
the Philosophers did not : and in these consisted the activity 
and danger of the enterprise. 

Thirdly, it ought also to be considered, that this danger 
proceeded not merely from solemn acts and public resolutions 
of the State, but from sudden bursts of violence at particular 
places, from the licence of the populace, the rashness of some 
magistrates and the negligence of others; from the influence 
and instigation of interested adversaries, and, in general, from 
the variety and warmth of opinion which an errand so novel 
and extraordinary could not fail of exciting. I can conceive 
that the teachers of Christianity might both fear and suffer 



' Tlie best of the ancient philosophers, Pinto, Cicero, and Epictetns, allowed, or 
rather enjoined, men to worship the gods of the country, and in the established 
form. See passages to this purpose, collected from their works by Dr. Clarke, A'at. 
and Bet, Set. p. i8o, cd. v. Except Socrates, they all thought it wiser to comply 
with the laws than to contend. 
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much from these causes, without any general persecution being 
denounced agniust them by imperial authority. Some length 
of time, I should suppose, might pass, before the vast madiiuc 
of the Roman empire would be put in motion, or its attention 
be obtained to religious controversy : but, during that time, a 
great deal of ill-usage might be endured, by a set of friendless, 
unprotected travellers, telling men, wherever they came, that 
the religion of their ancestore, the religion in which taey had 
l>oen brought up, the religion of the State r.nd of the magis- 
trate, the rites which they frequented, the pomp which they 
admired, was throughout a system of folly aud delusion. 

Nor do I think that the tcachci-s of Christianity would find 
protection in that general disbelief of the popular theology, which 
is supposed to have prevailed amongst the intelligent part of the 
heathen Public. It is by no means true that unbelievers are 
usually tolerant. They are not disposed (aud why should they ?) to 
endanger the present state of things, by siift'oriug a religion of 
whicjj they believe nothing, to be disturbed by another of 
which they believe as little. Tliey are ready themselves to 
conform to anything ; and arc, oftentimes, amongst the fore- 
most to procure conformity from others, by any method which 
they think likely to be efficacious. When was ever a change 
of religion patronized by infidels? How little, notwithstand- 
ing the reiguing scepticism, and the magnified liberality of tlut 
age, the true principles of toleration were understood by the 
wisest men amongst them, may be gathered from two eminent 
and uncontested examples. The younger Pliny, polished, as 
he was, by all the literature of that soft and elegant period, 
could gravely pronounce this monstrous judgment : * those who 
persisted in declaring themselves Cli"istians, I ordered to be led 
away to punishment {i.e. to execution), for I did not douut, 
whatever it was that they confessed, that contumacy and iiijlexihle 
ohstiaaaj ovght to be punished.' His master, Trajan, a mild 
and accomplished prince, went, nevertheless, no farther in his 
sentiments of moderation and ctiuity, than what appears in the 
following rescript : ' The Clu-istians are not to be sought for ; 
but if any are brought before you, and convicted, they arc to 
be punished.' And this direction he gives, after it had been 
reported to him by his own president, that, by the most strict 
examination, nothing could be discovered in the principles of 
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these persons, but ' a bad and excessive superstition/ accom- 
panied, it seems, with an oath of mutual federation, to ' allow 
themselves in no crime or immoral conduct whatever.' The 
truth is, the ancient heathens considered religion entirely as an 
affair of State, as much under the tuition of the magistrate as 
any other part of the police. The religion of that age was not 
merely allied to the State ; it was incorporated into it. Many 
of its offices were administered by the magistrate. Its titles of 
pontifls, augurs, and flamens, were borne by senators, consuls, 
and generals. Without dilcussing therefore the truth of the 
theology, they resented every affront put upon the established 
worship as a direct opposition to the authority of government. 

Add to which, that the religious systems of .those times, 
however ill supported by evidence, had been long established. 
The ancient religion of a country has always many votaries, and 
sometimes not the fewer because its origin is hidden in remote- 
ness and obscurity. Men have a natural veneration for anti- 
quity, especially in matters of religion. What Tacitus says of 
the Jewish, was more applicable to the heathen establishment, 
' Hi ritus, quoquo modo inducti, antiquitate defenduntur.' It 
was also a splendid and sumptuous worship. It had its priest- 
hood, its endowments, its temples. Statuary, painting, archi- 
tecture, and music, contributed their effect to its ornament and 
magnificence. It abounded in festival shows and solemnities, 
to which the common people are greatly addicted ; and which 
were of a nature to engage them much more than anything of 
that sort among us. These things would retain great numbers 
on its side by the fascination of spectacle and pomp, as well as 
interest many in its preservation by the advantage which they 
drew from it. * It was moreover interwoven,' as Mr. Gibbon 
rightly represents it, ' with every circumstance of business or 
pleasure, of public or private life, with all the ofiSces and 
amusements of society.' Upon the due celebration also of its 
rites, the people were taught to believe, and did believe, that 
the prosperity of their country in a great measure depended. 

I am willing to accept the account of the matter which is 
given by Mr, Gibbon : ' The various modes of worship which 
prevailed in the Roman world, were all considered by the people 
as equally true, by the philosophers as equally false, and by the 
magistrate as equally useful :' and I would ask, from which of 
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Uiese three classes of men were the christian missionaries to 
look for protection or impunity ? Could they expect it from 
the people, ' whose acknowledged confidence in the public 
rcli^on' they subverted from its fdlmdatiou? from the philo- 
sopher who, ' considering all religions as equally false/ would 
of coarse rank theirs among the number, with the addition of 
regarding them as busy and troublesome zealots ? or from the 
magistrate who, satisfied with the 'utility' of the subsisting 
religion, would not be likely to countenance a spirit of prosc- 
lytism and innovation; a system'which declared war against every 
Other, and which, if it prevailed, must end in a total rupture 
of public opinion ; an upstart religion, in a word, which was 
not cojitcut with its own authority, but must disgrace all the 
settled religions of the work! ? It was not to be imagined tliat 
he would endure with patience, that the religion of the Emperor 
and of the State should he calumniated and borne down by a 
company of superstitious and despicable Jews. 

lastly ; the nature of the case affords a strong proof, that 
the original teachers of Christianity, in consequence of their 
new profession, entered upon a new and singular course of 
liie. We may be allowed to presume, that the institution 
which they preached to others, they conformed to in their own 
persons ; because this is no more than wliat every teacher of a 
new religion both does, and must do, iu order to obtaiu either 
proselytes or hc«rcrs. The change which this would produce 
was very considerable. It is a change which we do not easily 
estimate, because, ourselves and all about us being habituated to 
the institution from our infancy, it is what wc neither expcri- 
esce nor observe. After men became Christians, much of their 
time was spent in prayer and devotion, iu religious meetings, in 
celebrating the eueharist, in conferences, in exhortations, in 
preaching, in an affectionate intercourse with one another, and 
correspondence with other societies. Perhaps their mode of 
life, iu its form and habit, was not very unlike the Unitas 
Fratnim, or of modern ^Ictliodists. Think then what it was 
to become such at Corinth, at Ephesus, at Antiocb, or even at 
Jerusalem. How new ! how alien from all their former habitd 
and ideas, and from those of everybody about them 1 AVliat a 
revolution there must have been of opinions and prejudices to 
bring the matter to this ! 
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We know what the precepts of the religion are ; how ptire, 
liow benevolent, how disinterested a conduct they enjoin ; and 
that this purity and benevolence is extended to the very 
thoughts and affections. We are not perhaps at liberty to take 
for granted that the lives of the preachers of Christianity were 
as perfect as their lessons : but we are entitled to contend, that 
the observable part of their behaviour must have agreed in a 
great measure with the duties which they taught. There was 
therefore, which is all that we assert, a course of life pursued 
by them, different from that which they before led. And this 
is of great importance. Men are brought to anything almost 
sooner than to change their habit of life, especMly when the 
cliange is cither inconvenient, or made against the force of na- 
tural inclination, or with the loss of accustomed indulgences. 
' It is the most difficult of all things to convert men frqm 
vicious habits to virtuous ones, as every one may judge from 
what he feels in himself, as well as fi^m what he sees in 
others." It is almost like making men over again. 

Left then to myself, and without any more information than 
a knowledge of the existence of the religion, of the general 
story upon which it is founded, and that no act of power, force, 
or authority, was concerned in its first success, I should con- 
clude, from the very nature and exigency of the case, that the 
author of the religion during his life, and his immediate dis- 
ciples after his death, exerted themselves in spreading and pub- 
lishing the institution throughout the country in which it 
began, and into which it was first carried ; that, in the prose- 
cution of this purpose, they underwent th6 labours and troubles 
which we observe the propagators of new sects to undergo ; 
that the attempt must necessarily have also been in a high 
degree dangerous ; that from the subject of the mission, com- 
pared with the fixed opinions and prejudices of those to whom 
the missionaries were to address themselves, they could hardly 
fail of encountering strong and frequent opposition ; that, by 
the hand of government, as well as from the sudden fury and 
unbridled licence of the people, they would oftentimes expe- 
rience injurious and cruel treatment ; that, at any rate, they 
must have always had so much to fear for their personal 
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safety, as to have passed their lives in a state of constant peril 
and anxiety ; and lastly, that their mode of life and conduct, 
visibly at least, corresponded with the institution which they 
delivered, and, so far, was both new, and required continual 
self-dcuial. 



ANNOTATIONS. 

* TTie rulinff party at Jerusalem had just before crucified the 

Founder of the religion.' 

If the idea of Christ's Resurrection occurred to the disciples 
at all, it must have occurred to them as a tiling to be proved. 
'Something' may have made it congenial to their own minds; 
but notliing could have bewitched them to believe it would turn 
out congenial to the minds of priests and people reeking with 
the blood of a murdered ^fessiah. And they must, therefore, 
have plainly perceived that, in spreading such a story, their 
personal safety was at stake. We read, accordingly, of their 
being ' straitly threatened by the Jewish rulers, as intending to 
bring ou them this man's blood.' 

* A system which swept away the very foundation of the existing 

establishment.' 

The ancient Romans and other Pagans seldom objected to 
the addition of a new god to their list ; and it is said that some 
of them actually did propose to enrol Jesus among the immber. 
This was quite consonant to the genius of their mythological 
system. But the ovcrt!n-ow of the w hole system itself, and the 
substitution of a fundamentally different religion, was a thing 
they at first regarded with alarm and horror; all their feelings 
were enlisted against sucKa radical change. So also in the unrc- 
formed Churches. The enrolment from time to time of a new 
saint in the calendar, or the prouiidgation of a new dogma, are 
acceptable novelties. But those who would abolish all saint- 
worship, and restore Christianity to its primitive purity, are 
denounced as heretical innovators. Any one, therefore, who 
should imagine that the Gospel m.iy have been originally re- 
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ceivcd with some degree of favour on account of its being new, 
because, forsooth, men like novelties, and that, therefore, some- 
thing short of the most overpowering miraculous proofs might 
have sufficed for its introduction and spread, — such a person 
must have entirely overlooked the distinction between the kinds 
of thing's in which men do or do not favour what is new. 

' That the religion of the Emperor and the State should be 
calumniated and borne down by a company of superstitious 
and despicable Jews.' 

Dean Milman has given' a vivid and just description of the 
kind of reception likely to await the promulgators of the Gk>spel 
in heathen cities. 

' CJonceive then the Apostles of Jesus Christ, the tentmaker 
or the fisherman, entering, as strangers, into one of the splendid 
cities of Syria, Asia Minor, or Greece. Conceive them, I mean, 
as unendowed with miraculous powers, having adopted their 
itinerant system of teaching from human motives, and for 
human purposes alone. As they pass along to the remote and 
obscure quarter, where they expect to pieet with precarious 
hospitality among their countrymen, they survey the strength 
of the established religion, which it is their avowed purpose to 
overthrow. Everywhere they behold temples on which the ut- 
most extravagance of expenditure has been lavished by succeeding 
generations.; idols of the most exquisite workmanship, to which, 
even if the religious feeling of adoration is enfeebled, the people 
are strongly attached by national or local vanity. They meet* 
processions, in which the idle find perpetual occupation, the 
young excitement, the voluptuous a continual stimulant to their 
passions. They behold a priesthood, numerous, sometimes 
wealthy; nor are these alone wedded by interest to the esta- 
blished faith; many of the trades, like those of the makers of 
silver shrines in Ephesus, are pledged to the support of that to 
which they owe their maintenance. They pass a magnificent 
theatre, on the splendour and success of which the popularity of 
the existing authorities mainly depends; and in which the 
serious exhibitions are essentially religious, the lighter as inti- 
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mntelv connected with tlic iudulgence of the baser passions. 
Tljcjr behohl another public biiihling, where even worse feeUugs, 
the cruel and the sanguinary, are paraperetl by the animating cou- 
te^ of wild beasts and of gladiators, in which they themselves 
may shortly play a dreadful part, 

' Butcber'd to make a Roman bolyday !' 

Sbow and spectacle are the characteristic enjoyments of the 
whole people, and every show and spectacle is either sacred to 
the religious feelings, or iuceutive to the lusts of the flesh; those 
feelings which must be entirely eradicated, tliose lusts which 
mtut be brought into total subjection to the law of Christ. They 
eooountcr likewise itinerant jugglers, diviners, magicians, who 
impose upon the credulous, and excite the contempt of the eu- 
lighteued : in the first case, dangerous rivals to those who should 
attempt to propagate a new faith by imposture and deception ; 
in the latter, naturally tending to prejudice tlic mind against all 
miraculous pretensions whatever : here, like Elymas, endeavour- 
ing to outdo the signs and wonders of tlic Apostles ; there, 
throwing suspicion on all asserted supernatural agency, by the 
frequency and clumsiness of their delusions. They meet philo- 
■opbers, frequently itinerant like themselves ; or teachers of new 
religious, priests of Isis and Serapis, who have brought into 
equal discredit what might otherwise have appeared a proof of 
philanthropy, the performing laborious journeys at tlie sacrifice 
of personal ease and comfort for the moral and religions im- 
proicment of mankind; or at least have so accustomed the 
public mind to similar pretensions, as to take away every attrac- 
tion from their boldness or novelty. There are also the teachers 
of the different mysteries, which would engross all the anxiety 
of the inquisitive, perhaps excite, even if they did not satisfy, 
the hopes of tlie more pure and lofty niiudcd. Such must have 
been among the obstacles which would force thcraselves on the 
calmer moments of the most ardent ; such the overpowering 
diScoltics, of which it would be impossible to overlook the im- 
portance, or elude the force ; which required no sober calcula- 
tion to estimate, no lalwrious inquiry to discover; which met 
and confronted them wherever they went, and whiclt, either in 
doiperate presumption, or deliberate reliance on their own pre- 
ternatural powers, they must have contemned and defied. 

E.C. E 
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' The commcucement of their labours was usually dishearten- 
ing, and ill-calculated to keep alive the flame of ungrounded 
enthusiasm. Tlicy begin their oijcrations in the narrow and 
secluded synagogue of their own countrymen. The novelty of 
tlieir doctrine, and curiosity, secure them at first a patient atten- 
tion ; but as the more offensive tenets are developed, the most 
fierce and violent passions are awakened. Seorn and hatred are 
seen working in the clouded brows and agitated countenances of 
the leaders : if here and there one is pricked to the heart, it re- 
quires considerable moral courage to acknowledge his convic- 
tion; and the new teachers arc cither cast forth from the indig- 
nant assembly of their own people, liable to all the punishments 
which they are permitted to inllict, scourged and beaten; or, if 
they succeed in forming a party, they give rise to a furious 
schism ; and thus appear before the heathen with the dangerous 
notoriety of having caused a violent tmnult, and broken the 
Iinblic peace by their turbulent and contentious harangues : at 
all events, disclaimed by that very people on whose traditions 
they profess to build their doctrines, and to whose Scriptures 
they appeal in justification of their pretensions. They endure, 
they persevere, they continue to sustain the contest against 
Judaism and paganism. It is still tlieir dcliljerate, ostensible, 
and avowed object to overthrow all this vast system of idolatry; 
to tear up by the roots all ancient prejudices ; to silence shrines, 
sanctified by the veneration of ages as oracular ; to consign all 
those goi^eous temples to decay, and all those images to con- 
tempt; to wean the people from every barbarous and dissolute 
amusement 

' But in one respect it is impossible now to conceive the 
extent to which the Apostles of the cnicijted Jesus shocked all 
the feelings of mankind. The public establishment of Chris- 
tianity, the adoration of ages^ the reverence of nations, has 
thrown around the cross of Christ au indelible and inalienable 
sanctity. No clTort of the imagination can dissipate the illusion 
of dignity which has gathered round it ; it has been so long 
dissevered from all its coarse and humiliating associations, 
that it cannot be east back and desecrated into its state of 
opprobrium and contempt. To the most daring unbeliever 
among t*' ' . it is the symbol, the absurd, and irrational, 
Lc r ' the ancient and venerable symbol. 
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of a powerful aud influential religion : what was it to the Jew 
and to the hcathcu ? the bascstj the most degrading punish- 
meat of the lowest criminal ! the proverbial terror of the 
wretched slave ! it was to them, what the most despicable and 
revolting instrument of public execution is to us. Yet to the 
CROSS of Christ, men turned from deities in wljich were embodied 
every attribute of strength, power, and dignity ; in an incre- 
dibly short space of time multitudes gave up tlic splendour, the 
pride, and the power of paganism, to adore a Being who was 
thus humiliated beneatli the meanest of mankind, who had 
become, according to the literal interpretation of the prophecy, 
very acorn of men, and an outcast of the people.' 



CHAPTER II. 

M satisfactory evidence that many, professing to be ori- 
ginally tvitnesses of the christian miracles, passed their 
lives in labours, dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily under- 
gone in attestation of the accounts which they delivered, and 
solely in consequence of their belief of those accounts ; and 
that they also submitted, from the same motives, to new rules 
of conduct. 

AFTER thus considering what was likely to happen, we are 
next to inquire how the transaction is represented in the 
several accounts tliat have come down to us. And this inquiry 
is properly preceded by the other, forasmuch as the reception 
of these accounts may depend iu part upon the credibility of 
what they contain. 

Tlie obscure and distant view of Christianity, which some of 
the heathen writers of that age bad gained, and wliich a few 
paaaages in their remaining works incidentally discover to us, 
oflers itself to our notice in the first place : because, so far as 
this evidence goes, it is the concession of atlvcrsarics ; the source 
; from which it is drawn is unsuspected. Under this head a 
quotation from Tacitus, well known to every scholar, must be 
inserted as deserving of particular attention. The reader will 
bear in mind that this passage was written about seventy years 

X a 
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after Christ's death, and that it rclnles to transactions wliich 
took place about thirty years after that event. Speaking of 
the fire which happened at Rome in the tinae of Nero, and of 
the suspicions which were entertained that the Emperor him- 
self was concerned in causing it, the historian proceeds in his 
narrative and observations thus : 

' But neither these exertions, nor his largesses to the people, 
nor his offerings to the gods, did away the infamous imputation 
under which Nero lay of having ordered the city to be set on 
fire. To put an end therefore to this report, he laid the 
guilt, and inflicted the most cruel punishments, upon a set of 
people who were held in abhorrence for their crimes, and called 
by the vulgar Chrl.ilians. Tiic founder of that name was 
Christ, who suffered death in the reign of Tiberius, under his 
procurator Pontius Pilate. This pernicious superstition, thus 
cheeked for a while, broke out again ; and spread not only over 
Judea, where the evil originated, but through Home also, whither 
everything bad upon earth finds its way, and is practised. 
Some who confessed their sect were first seized, and afterwards 
by their information a vast multitude were apprehended, wl»o 
were convicted, not so much of the crime of burning Rome, as 
of hatred to mankind. Their sufl'crings at their execution were 
aggravated by insult and mockery ; for some were disguised in 
the skins of wild beasts, and worried to death by dogs — some 
were crucified — and others were wrapped in pitched shirts,' and set 
on fire when the day closed, that they might serve as lights to 
illuminate the night. Nero lent his own gardens for these 
executions; and exhibited at the same time a mock Circeusiau 
entertainment, being a spectator of the whole in the dress of a 
charioteer, sometimes mingling with the crowd on foot, and 
sometimes viewing the spectacle from his car. This conduct 
made the sufferers pitied ; and though they were criminals, and 
deserving the severest punishment, yet they were considered as 
sacrificed, not so much out of a regard to the public good, as to 
gratify the cruelty of one man.' 

Our concern with this passage at present is only so far as it 
affords a presumption in support of the proposition which we 



Thi* » rather r parajiliraBc, bnt is justiBed by what the Scholinat upon Juvenal 
»y8— * Nero ninlefiL'oa homiiu-s to<U et [wiiyro et cent supcrvcstifbat, ot sic nd 
ignem admoreri jubobBt.'— Lord. Jcwiih and Healh. Tetl. vol. i. p. 359. 
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maintaiD, concerning the activity and Bufferings of the first 
teachers of Christianity. Now, considered in this view, it 
proves llirec things; ist, that the founder of the institution was 
pot to death j 2ndly, that in the same country in which he was 
put to dcatli, the religion, after a short check, broke out again 
and spread ; 3rdly, tliat it so spread, as that, within thirty-four 
years from the author's death, a very great number of Christians 
{ingens eorum mullitudo) wcie found at Rome. From which 
fact, the two following inferences may be faiily drawn; ist, 
that, if, in the space of thirty-four years from its commcnee- 
ment, the religion had spread throughout Judca, had extended 
itself to Rome, and there liad numbered a great multitude of 
converts, the original teachers and missionaries of the institu- 
tion could not have been idle ; 2ndly, that when the author of 
the undertaking was put to death as a malefactor fur his attempt, 
the endeavours of his followers to establish his religion, in the 
same country, amongst the same people, aud in the same age, 
could not but be attended with danger. 

SuetoniuSj a writer contemporary with Tacitus, describing the 
transactions of the same reign, uses these words : ' Affecti 
suppliciis Christiani, genus homiuuiii supcrstitionis novse et 
maleficae." ' The Christians, a set of men of a new and mis- 
chievous [or magical] superstition, were punished.' 

Since it is not mentioned liere that the burning of the city 
was the pretence of the punishment of the Christians, or that 
they were the Christians of Rome who alone suffered, it is pro- 
bable that Suetonius refers to some more general pei'secution 
than tlie short and occasional one which Tacitus describes. 

Jnvcnal, a writer of the same age with the two former, and 
intending, it should seem, to commemorate the cruelties ex- 
ercised uiider Nero's government, has the following lines :' 

Pone Tigellinuiii, teilA lucebU in ilU, 

Quil staulo^ iirdiMit, <|ui fixi) gutturc fumant, 

Et latam mcdi/i sulcuui ilcducil' urenA. 

'Describe Tigcllinus [a creature of Nero's], and you shall 
Bufier tlie same punishment with those who stand burning in 
their own flame and smoke, their head being held up by a stake 
fixed to their chin, till tlicy make a long stream of blood and 
melted sulphur on the ground.' 
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If this passage were cons^idorcd by itself, the subject of the 
allusion might be doubtful ; but n hen connected \rith the testi- 
monv of Suetonius, as to the actual punishment of the Christians 
by Nero ; and with the account givcu by Tacitus of the species 
of punishment wliich they were made to undergo ; I think it 
Bufticientiy probable, that these were the executions to which 
the iK)ct refers. 

These things, as hath already been observed, took place 
within thirty-one years after Christ's death, tliat is, according 
to the course of nature, in the lifetime, probably, of some of 
the apostle?, and certainly in the lifetime of those who were 
converted by the apostles, or who were converted in their time. 
K then the founder of the religion was put to death in the 
execution of his design ; if the first race of converts to the 
religion, many of them, suffered the greatest extremities for 
their profession, it is hardly credible, that those who came 
between the two, who were companions of the author of the 
institution during his life, and the fcadicrs and propagators of 
the institution after his death, could go about their undertaking 
with case and safetj*. 

The testimony of the yoimger Pliny belongs to a later 
period; for although lie was contemporary with Tacitus and 
Suetonius, yet his account does not, like theirs, go back to the 
transactions of Nero's reign, but is confined to the affairs of 
his own time. His celebrated letter to Trajan was written 
about seventy years after Christ's death j aud the information 
to be drawn from it, so far as it is connected with our argument, 
relates principally to two points : first, to the number of 
Christians in Bithynia and Pontus, which was so considerable 
as to induce the goveruor of these provinces to speak of them 
im the following terms : ' Jlulti, oranis retatis, utriusque sexus 
otiam — neqnc enim civitates tantum, sed vicos etiam et agros, 
superstitiouis istius contagio pervagata est.' 'There are many 
of every age and of both sexes — nor has the contagion of this 
superetition seized cities only, but smaller towns also, and the 
open country.' Great exertions must have been used by the 
preachers of Christianity to produce this state of things within 
this time. Secondly, to a point whicli hath been already 
noticed, and which I think of importance to be observed, 
namely, the sufl'eriugs to which Christians were exposed, tcHh- 
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out any public persecution being denounced against tlieni by 
sovereign authority. For, from Pliny's doubt how he was to 
actj bis silence concerning any subsisting law upon the subject, 
his requesting the emperor's rescript, and the emperor, agree- 
ably to his request, propounding a rule for his direction, with- 
out reference to any prior rule, it may be inferred, that there 
was, at that time, no public edict against the Christians in force. 
Yet from this same epistle of Pliny, it appears ' that accusa- 
tions, trials, and examinations were, and had been, going on 
against them in the provinces over which he presided; that 
schedules were delivered by anonymous informers, containing 
the names of persons who were suspected of holding or of 
favouring the religion ; that, in consequence of these informations, 
many had been apprehended, of whom some boldly avowed their 
profession, and died in the cause ; others denied that they were 
Christians ; others, acknowledging that they had once been 
Christians, declared that they had long ceased to be such.' All 
which demonstrates that the profession of Christianity was at 
that time (in that country at least) attended with fear and 
danger; and yet this took place without any edict from the 
Roman sovereign commanding or authorizing the persecution 
of Christians. This observation is farther confirmed by a 

cript of Adrian to Minucius Fundauus, the proconsul of 
PAsia :' from which rescript it appears that the custom of the 
f people of Asia Mas to proceed against the Christians with 
tupiult and uproar. This disorderly practice, I say, is 
recognised in the edict, because the emperor enjoins, that, for 
the future, if the Christians were guilty, they .should be legally 
brought to trial, and not be pursued by importunity and clamour. 

Martial wrote a few years before the younger Pliuy ; and, 
as his manner was, made the sufferings of the Christians the 
subject of his ridicule.' Nothing, however, could show the 
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' Lard. Heath. Test. v. U. p. I lO. 

In niatutinA nuper spcctatus areiiA 

Mucius, iiniK»uit qui sua membra focis, 

Si paticns furtisquc tibl diirusquc videtur, 
Abdcritaiiw pectoni jilebiit babes ; 

Nam cum dicatur, tunicA pru3«ci>te inolostA, 
Uro* inaiium: plus est diccre, Non Cieio. 
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notoriety of the fact with more certainty than this docs. 
Martial's testimony, as well indeed as Pliny's, goes also to 
another point, viz., that the deaths of these men were martyr- 
doms in the strictest sense, that is to say, were so voluntary, 
that it was in their power, at the time of pronouncing the 
sentence, to have averted the execution by consenting to join in 
heathen sacrifices. 

The constancy, and by consequence the sufferings of the 
Christians of this period, is also referred to by Epictetus, who 
imputes their intrepidity to madness, or to a kind of fashion or 
habit ; and about fifty years afterwards, by Marcus Aurelius, 
who ascribes it to obstinacy. ' Is it possible [Epictetus asks] 
that a man may arrive at this temper, and become indifferent to 
those things, from madness or from habit, as the Galileans ?' ' 
' Let this preparation of the mind [to die] arise from its own 
judgment, and not from obstinacy like the Christians." 



ANNOTATION. 

' Ure tnanum.' 

There seems no ground for the proposed conjectural emen- 
dation of this passage. It seems to have been a practice in 
the days of the Empire, to entertain the Roman populace with 
scenic representations of passages in the early Koman history ; 
among others, Sceevola's burning his hand. And if some 
wretched captive or malefactor was compelled actually to per- 
form that part, with only the alternative of being burnt to 
death in the * tunica molesta/ it would have required, Martial 
remarks, more fortitude to refuse than to comply. 



' Epic 1. iv. c 7. * Marc. Anr. Med, 1. xi. c. 3. 
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CHAPTER III. 

T/ure it satisfactory evidence, that many, professing to be original 
witnesses of the christian miracles, passed their lives in 
labours, dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily undergone in 
attestation of the accounts which they delivered, and solely 
in consequence of their belief of those accounts ; and that 
they also submitted, from the same motives, to new rules of 
conduct. 



OF the primitive condition of Christianity, a distant only 
and general view can be acquired from heathen writera. 
It is in our own books that the detail and interior of the trans- 
action must Ix; sought for. And this is nothing different from 
what might be expected. Who would write a history of 
Christianity but a Christian ? Who wns likely to record the 
travels, sufl'erings, labours, or successes of the Apostles, but one 
of their own number, or of their followers? Now these books 
come up in their accounts to the full extent of the proposition 
which wc maintain. We have four histories of Jesus Christ. 
We have a history taking up the narrative from his deatli, and 
carrying on an account of the propagation of the religion, and 
of some of the most eminent persons engaged in it, for a space 
of nearly thirty years. We have, what some may think still 
more original, a collection of letters, written by certain principal 
agents in the business, upon the business, and in the midst of 
their concern and connection with it. And we have these 
writings severally attesting the point which we contend for, 
viz., the sufferings of the witnesses of the history, and attesting 
it in every variety of form in which it can be conceived to 
appear ; directly and indirectly, expressly and incidentally, by 
assertion, recital, and allusion, by narratives of facts, and by 
arguments and discourses built upon these facts, either referring 
to them, or necessarily presupposing them. 

I remark this variety, because, iu examining ancient records, 
or indeed any sfjecies of testimony, it is, in my opinion, of the 
greatest imi)ortancc to attend to the information or grounds of 
ai^ument which are casually and undesignedly disclosed ; foras- 
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much as this species of proof if, of all others, the least liable to 
be corrupted by fraud or misrepresentation. 

I may be allowed therefore, in the inqxiiry which is now 
before us, to suggest some conclusions of this sort, as prepa- 
ratory to move direct testimony. 

1. Our books relate, that Jesus Christ, the founder of the 
religion, was, in conscqueuce of his undertaking, put to death, 
as a malefactor, at Jerusalem. This point at least will be 
granted, because it is no more than what Tacitus has recorded. 
They then proceed to tell us, that the religion was, notwith- 
standing, set forth at this same city of Jentsalcm, propagated 
from thence throughout Judea, and afterwards preached in 
other parts of the Roman empire. These points also are fully 
confirmed by Tacitus, who informs us that the religion, after a 
short check, broke out again in the country wliere it took its 
rise ; that it not only spread throughout Judea, but had reached 
Rome ; and that it had there great multitudes of converts : and 
all this within thirty years after its commencement. Now 
these facts afford a strong inference in behalf of the proposition 
which we maintain. What could the disciples of Christ expect 
for themselves when they saw their master put to death ? 
Coidd tlicy hope to escape the dangers, in which he had pe- 
rished? If they have persecuted me, they will also persecute 
you, was the warning of common sense. With this example 
before their eyes, they could not be without a full sense of the 
peril of their future enterprise. 

2. Secondly, all the histories agree in representing Christ as 
foretelling the persecution of his followers. 

' Then shall tliey deliver you up to be afflicted, and shall 
kill you, and ye shall be hated of all nations for ray name's 
sake/' 

' When affliction or persecution ariseth for the word's sake, 
immediately they are offended.'' 

'They shall lay hands on you, and persecute you, delivering 
you up to the synagogues, and into prisons, being brought 
before kings and rulers for my name's sake — and ye shall be be- 
trayed both by parents, and brethren, and kinsfolks, and friends, 
and some of you shall they cause to be put to death.'' 

' Mutt. uiiv. 9. » MorW iv. 1 7. Sec also x. 30. 

' Laka xxi. I j-t6, S«e alio xi. 49. 
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' The time comcth, that he that killcth yoii will think that 
he doeth God service. And these things will they do unto 
yoa, because they have not known the Father nor me. But 
these tilings have I told you, that wlvcn the time sliall come ye 
may remember that I told you of them." 

I am not entitled to argue from these passages, that Christ 
actually did forctel these events, and that they did accordingly 
come to pass, because that would be at once to assume the 
truth of the religion : but I am entitled to contend, that one 
side or other of the following disjunction is true; either that 
the evangelists have delivered what Christ really spoke, and 
that the event corresponded with the prediction; or that they 
put the prediction into Christ's mouth, because, at the time of 
writing the history, the event had turned out so to be : for the 
only two remaining suppositions appear in the highest degree 
incredible, which are, either that Clirist filled the minds of liis 
followers with fears and apprehensions, without any reason or 
authority for what he said, aud contrary to the truth of the 
CMC; or that, although Christ had never foretold auy such 
thing, and the event would have contradicted him if he had, 
yet historians who lived in the age when the event was known, 
falsely as well as officiously, ascribed these words to him. 

3. Thirdly, these books abound with exhortations to patience, 
and with topics of comfort under distress. 

' Wlio shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall 
tnbulatiou, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, 
or peril, or sword ? Nay, in all these things we are more than 
conquerors through him that loved us.'* 

' We are troubled on every side, yet not distressed ; we are 
perplesed, but not in despair ; persecuted, but not forsaken j 
cast down, but not destroyed ; always bearing about in the body 
the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might bo 
made manifest in our body — knowing that he which raised up the 
Lord Jesu4 shall raise us up also by Jesus, and shall present 

Of with you For which cause we faint not; but, though our 

outward man perish, yet tiie inward man is renewed day by 
d»j. For our light aflliction, which is but for a momeut, 




' Joliu xri. 4. .^cc nUo xv. 30, and xvi. 33. 
' Horn. viii. 35, 37. 
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workcth for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.' ' 

' Take, my brethren, the prophets, who have spoken in the 
name of the Lord, for an example of suffering afBictioii, and of 
patience. Behold, we count them happy which endure. Ye 
have heard of the patience of Job, and have seen the end of 
the Lord; that tlie Lord is very pitiful, and of tender mercy." 

' Call to remembrance the former days, in wliich, after yo 
were illuminated, ye endured a great fight of afflictions, partly 
whilst ye were made a gazing-stock both by reproaches and 
atHictious, and partly whilst ye became corapanions of them 
that were so used j for ye had compassion of me in my Ixinds, 
and took joyfully the spoiling of your goods, knowing in your- 
selves that ye have in heaven a better and an enduring sub- 
stance. Cast not away therefore your confidence, which hath 
great recompense of reward ; for ye have need of patience, that 
after ye have done the wLIl of God, ye might receive the 
promise." 

' So that we ourselves glory in you in the churches of God, 
for your patience and faith in all your persecutions and tribula- 
tions that ye endure. "Whicli is a manifest token of the righ- 
teous judgment of God, that ye may be accounted worthy of 
the kingdom for which ye also suffer." 

' We rejoice in hope of the glory of God ; and not only so, 
but we glory in tribulations also ; knowing that tribidation 
workcth patience, and patience experience, and experience 
hope." 

' Beloved, think it not strange eonceniing the fiery trial 
which is to try you, as though some strange thing happened 
unto you ; but rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partakers of Christ's 
sufferings. Wherefore let them that sufl'cr according to the 
will of God, commit the keeping of their souls to him in well 
doing, as unto a faitliful Creator.'" 

What could all these texts mean, if there was nothing in 
the circumstances of the times which required patience, which 
called for the exercise of constancy and resolution ? Or will 



' 2 Cor. iv. 8-IO, 14, 16, 17. » Jiunes v. 10, 11. 

• Hub. I. 3J-36. * 2 Tlicss. i. 1-5. * Bom. v. 3. 4. 

• I Pet. iv. 13, 13, 19. 
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it be pretended that these exhortations (wliicli, let it be observed, 
come not from one author, hut from many) were put in, merely 
to induce a belief in after-ages, that the first Christians were 
exposed to dangers which they were not exposed to, or under- 
went sufferings which they did not undergo? If these books 
belong to the age to which they lay claim, and iu which age, 
whether genuine or spurious, they certainly did appear, this 
supposition cannot be maintained for a momcot ; because I 
think it impossible to believe, that passages, which must be 
deemed not only unintelligible, but false, by the persons into 
whose bauds the books upon their publication were to come, 
should nevertheless be inserted, for the purpose of producing an 
efiect upon remote generations. In forgeries which do not 
appear till many ages after that to which they pretend to 
belong, it is possible that some contrivance of that sort may 
take place ; but in no others caa it be attempted. 



ANNOTATION. 

! * TJtete books abound with e.rhorlatlons to patience, and with 
topics of comfort under distress.' 

Very remarkable however, and very characteristic of truthful- 
neu, is the calm, and almost careless tone in which both miracles 
and persecutions are spoken of. There is no attempt to 
express, or to excite, cither admiration, or indignation, or 
I pity ; — no sign of what is called ' writing for effect.' On 
ftlds Kubject I cannot forbear extracting a most admirable 
passage from the London Review, No. II. pp. 345, 346. 

' Theirs is a history of miracles ; the historical picture of 
the scene in which the Spirit of God was poured on all flesh : 
and *igus and •wonders, visions and dreams, were part of the 
OBoeDtials of their narratives. How is all this related ? With 
the same :d)sence of high colouring and extravagant descrip. 
tion with which other writers notice the ordinary occurrences 
of the world : partly, no doubt, for the like reason, that they 
were really familiar with miracles; partly, too, because to them 
iheee miracles had long been contemplated otdy as subservient 
Bures to the great object and business of their ministry — 
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the salvation of mcu's souls. On tlic sul)ject of miracles, the 
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langnnge; on man's sins, change of heart, on hope, faith, and 
charity ; on the objects, in short, to he cft'ccteil, they exhaust 
all their feelings and eloquence. Their history, from the nar- 
rative of our Lord's persccntions, to those of Paul, the abomi- 
nation of tlic Jews, embraces scenes and personages which 
claim from the ordinary reader a continual effusion of sorrow, 
or wonder, or indignation. In writers who were friends of the 
parties, and adherents of the cause for which they did and 
suffered so great tilings, the absence of it is on ordinary 
grounds inconceivable. Look at the account even of the cruci- 
fixion. Not one burst of indignation or sympathy mixes with 
the details of the narrative. Stephen the first martyr is 
stoned, and the account comprised in these few words, ' They 
stoned Stephen, calling ujion God, and saying, Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit.' Tlic varied and immense labom-s and suf- 
ferings of the Apostles are slightly hinted at, or else related in 
this diy and frigid way : ' And when they had called the 
Apostles, and beaten them, they commanded that they should 
not speak in the name of Jesus, and let them go.' ' And there 
came thither certain Jews from Antioch and Iconium, who per- 
suaded the people, and having stoned Paul, drew him out of 
the city, supposing he had been dead. Ilowbcit, as the dis- 
ciples stood round about him, he rose up, and came into the 
city ; and the next day he departed with Barnabas to Dcrbe.' ' 

' And, when they had laid many stripes upon them, they cast 
them into prison, charging the jailor to keep them safely : 

' Who, having received such a charge, thrust them into the 
inner prison, and made their feet fast in the stocks. 

' And at midnight Paul and Silas prayed, and sang praises 
unto God : and the prisoners heard them. 

' And suddenly there was a great earthquake, so that the 
foundations of the prison were shaken: and immediately all the 
doors were oiiencd, and every one's bands were loosed.' 

' Had these authors no feeling? Had their mode of life 
bereaved them of the common sympathies and sensibilities of 
human nature ? Read such passages as St. Paul's parting 
address to the ciders of Miletus ; the same Apostle's recom- 
mendation of the offending member of the Corinthian Church 
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to pardon ; and more than all, tlie occasional bursts of conflict- 
ing feeling, in which anxious apprehension for the faith and 
good behaviour of his converts is mixed with the pleasing recol- 
lection of their conversion, and the minister and the man arc 
alike strongly displayed ; and it will be plain that Christianity 
exercised no benumbing influence on the heart. No : their 
whole soul was occupied with one object, which predominated 
over the means subservient to it, however great those means 
might be. In the storm, the pilot's eye is fixed on tlie head- 
land which must be weathered ; in the crisis of victory or de- 
feat, the general sees only the position to be carriud, and the 
dead and the instruments of death fall around him unheeded. 
On the salvation of men, on this one point, the witnesses of 
Chriist and the ministers of his Spirit, expended all their 
energy of feeling and expression. All that occurred — mis- 
chance, persecution, and miracle — were glanced at by the eye 
of faith, only in subserviency to this mark of the prize of their 
high calling, as working together for good, and all exempt from 
the associations which would attach to such events and scenes, 
when contemplated by themselves, and with the short-sighted- 
ness of uninspired men. Miracles were not to them objects of 
wonder, nor mischances a subject of sorrow and lamentation. 
Tl>ey did all, they suffered all, to the glory of God.' ' 



CHAPTER rV. 

There is satisfaciorij evidence that many, professing to be original 
witnesses of the christian miracles, passed their lives in 
labours, dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily undergone in 
attestation of the accounts which they delivered, and solely 
in consequence of their belief of those accounts ; and that 
they also submitted, from the same motives, to new rules 
of conduct. 

THE account of the treatment of the religion and of the 
exertions of its first preachers, as stated in our scriptures 
(not iu a professed history of persecutions, or in the connected 
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manner in which .1 am about to recite it, but dispcrsedly and 
occasionally, in the course of a mixed general history, which 
circumstance alone negatives the supposition of any fraudulent 
design), is the following : ' That the founder of Christianity, 
from the commencement of his ministry to the time of his 
violent death, employed himself wholly in publishing the in- 
stitution in Judea and Galilee; that, in order to assist him in 
this purpose, he made choice, out of the number of bis fol- 
lowers, of t«clvc persons, who might accompany him as he 
travelled from place tu place; that, except a short absence upon 
a journey, in which he sent them, two by two, to announce 
his mission, and one, of a few days, when they went before him 
to Jerusalem, these persons were statedly and constantly attend- 
ing upon him ; that they were with him at Jerusalem when 
he was apprehended and put to death ; and that they were 
commissioned by him, when his own ministry was concluded, 
to publish his gospel, and collect disciples to it from all coun- 
tries of the world.' Tiic account then proceeds to state, ' That, 
a few days after his departure, these persons, with some of his 
relations, and some who had regularly frequented their society, 
assembled at Jerusalem ; that, cousidcriiig the oiBce of preach- 
ing the religion as now devolved upon them, and one of their 
number having deserted the cause, and, repenting of his perfidy, 
having destroyed himself, they proceeded to elect another into 
his place ; and that they were careful to make their election 
out of the number of those who had accompanied their master 
from the first to the last, in order, as they alleged, that he 
might be a witness, together with themselves, of the principal 
facts which they were about to produce and relate concerning 
him;' that they began their work at Jerusalem, by publicly 
asserting that this Jesus, ■whom the rulers and inhabitants of 
that place had so lately crucified, was, in truth, the person in 
whom all their prophecies and long expectations terminated ; 
that he had been sent amongst them by God ; and that lie was 
appointed by God the future judge of the human species ; that 
all who were solicitous to secure to themselves happiness after 
deatli, ought to receive him as such, aud to make profession of 
their belief, by being baptized in his name." The history 
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goes on to relate, ' that considerable numbers accepted this 
proposal, and that they 'Nvho did so, formeil amongst themselves 
a strict union and society ; ' that, the attention of the Je^vish 
government being soon drawn upon them, two of the principal 
persons of the twelve, and who also had lived most intimately 
and constantly with tJie founder of the religion, were seized as 
they were discoursing to the people in the temple ; that, after 
lx?ing kept all night in prison, they were brought the next 
day before an assembly, composed of the chief persons of tlie 
Jewish magistracy and priesthood ; that this assembly, after 
ftonic consultation, found nothing, at that time, better to be 
done towards suppressing the growth of the sect, than to 
threaten their prisoners with punishment, if they persisted ; 
that these men, after expressing, in decent but firm language, 
the obligation under which they considered themselves to be, 
lo declare what they knew, ' to speak tiic things which they 
had seen and heard/ returned from the council, and reported 
what had piissed to tiieir companions ; that this report, whilst 
it apprized them of the danger of their situation and under- 
taking, had no other effect upon their conduct than to produce 
in them a general resolution to persevere, and an earnest prayer 
to God to furnish them with assistance, and to inspire them 
with fortitude, proportioned to the increasing exigency of the 
service. ' A very short time after this, we read ' that all the 
twelve apostles were seized and cast into prison / that, being 
brought a second time before the Jewish Sanhedrim, they were 
upbraided with tiicir disobedience to tlic iujunctiou which had 
Ijceu laid upon them, and beaten for their contumacy ; that 
being charged once more to desist, they were suffered to depart ; 
that however tlicy neither quitted Jcnisalcni, nor ceased from 
preaching, both daily in the temple, and from house to house ;' 
and that the twelve considered themsclvca as so entirely and 
exclusively devoted to this ofBce, tliat they now transferred 
what may be called the temporal affairs of the society to other 
hands.' * 



4 



' AcU V. 4X. ' Act* iv. ' Acti r. |8. * Acta v. 

' I do not know that it has ever l>eeu iiuinuut<.Hl, tliat the Cliriatiau mluion, in 

tlie luuu*a of the apostlos wu a scheme Tor mukin^ a furtiine, or ftyr getting money. 

ISiit it may nevcrtliclcss lie fit to remark upon tliU ]>a.'<iugc of their history', how 

perfectly fret they ajipcar to liavc hecu from any i>ecuui.iry or interested views wliat- 
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Hitherto the preachers of the new religion seem to liavc 
had the common people on their side ; which is assigned as the 
reason why the Jewish rulers did not, at this time, think it 
prudent to proceed to greater extremities. It was not long, 
however, heforc the enemies of the institution found means to 
represent it to the people as tending to subvert tlieir law, 
degrade their lawgiver, and dishonour their temple,' And 
these insinuations were dispersed with so much success, as to 
induce the people to join with their superiors in the stoning of 
a very active member of the new community. 

The death of this man was the signal of a general persecu- 
tion, the activity of which may be judged of from one anecdote 
of the time : ' As for Saul, he made havoc of the churcli, en- 
tering into every house, and haling men and women, committed 
them to prison.' This persecution' raged at Jerusalem with so 
much fury, as to drive* most of the new converts out of the 
place, except the twelve apostles. The couvcrts, thus ' scattered 
abroad,' preached the religion wherever they came : and their 
preaching was, in effect, the preaching of the twelve ; for it 
■was so far carried on in concert and correspondence with them, 
that, when they heard of the success of their emissaries in a 
paj'ticular country, they sent two of their number to the place 
to complete and confirm the mission. 

An event now took place of great importance in the future 



ever. Tlie most teinptiug opportunity which occurred, of making a gain of their 
converts, wns by the custody and manaj^oinont of the public fund«, when some of 
the richer mcmberg, intending ia contribute tlieir fortunes la the osniinon support 
of the society, sold their |»sacs!>ions, and laid don-n the prJLTS at the npostles' feet. 
Yet so insensible, or undcsirous, were they of the ndvnntago which tlmt confidence 
afibrdc<I, that, wu fliitl, they very soon disposed of the trust, by putting it into the 
hands, not of nominees of their own, bat of stewards fomiuliy elected for the pur- 
pose by tlie society at large. 

We may add lUso, that this excess of generosity, which cast private property 
into the public stock, was so far from being required by the npostles, or imposed 
as a law of Christianity, that Peter reinin<U ^Vnnnias that he had been guilty, in his 
l>chaviour, of an otHcious and voluntary prevarication ; for whilst, says he, thy 
estate remained unsold, ' was it not thine own ? and, after it wai sold, was it 
not in thine o»ni power ?' 

' Acts vi. 12. ' Acts viii. 3. 

• Acts viit. I. 'And they were all scattered abroad;' hut the term 'all' is 
not, I think, to be taken strictly, or as denoting more than the gexeralilti ; in 
like manner as in .Vets ix. 35. ' And alt tlint dwelt at Lydda and Sarou saw him, 
and turned to the Lord.* 
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history of the religion. The persecution' which had begun 
at Jerusalem followed the Christiana to otlier cities, in which 
the authority of the Jewish Sanhedrim over those of tlieir 
own nation was allowed to be exercised. A young man, who 
had signalized himself by his hostility to the profession, and 
had procurcfl a commission from the council at Jerusalem to 
seize any converted Jews whom be might find at Damascus, 
suddenly became a proselyte to the religion which he was 
going about to extirpate. The new convert not only shared, 
upon this extraordinary change, the fate of his compauioiis, but 
brought upon himself a double measure of enmity from the 
party which he had left. The Jews at Damascus, upon his 
return to that city, watched the gates night and day with so 
much diligeuce, that he escaped from their hands only by 
being let down in a basket by the wall. Nor did he find him- 
self in greater safety at Jerusalem, whither he immediately 
repaired. Attempts were there also soon act on foot to destroy 
him ; from the danger of which he was preserved by being sent 
away to Cilicia, his native countiy. 

For some reason, not mentioned, perhaps not known, but 
obably connected with the civil history of the Jews, or with 

nc danger" which engrossed the public attention, au intcr- 
inLssion about this time took place in the sufferings of the 
Christians. This happenetl at the most only seven or eight, 
perhaps only three or four, years after Christ's death. Witliin 
irhicb period, and notwithstanding that the late persecution 
occupied part of it, churches, or societies of believers, had been 
formed in all Judea, Galilee, and Samaria ; for we read that the 
churches in these countries ' had now rest, and were ediiicd, 
and, walking in the fear of the Lord, and in the comfort of 
the Holy Ghost, were multiplied." Tlie original preachers of 
the religion did not remit their labours or activity during this 
KMOD of quietness ; for we find one, and he a very principal 



' Acts ix. 

* Dr. I/»rdncr (in wliich ho is followed nUo by Dr. Boiuoii) ascribes this cmsi- 
ikn of Uie [icrscciition of (be Christinns to the nttempt of Caligula to set np 
U* ovn (tatue in the Temple of .Icriiiiiilem, und to the consternation thereby 
aatad in the mind* of the Jewii>li people ; wliicb constcmntion for a seaton ens- 
ftukA trerj otlier contest. 

* Act* ix. 31. 
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person amongst them, passing througliout all quarters. Wc 
find also those wlio liad been before expelled from Jerusalem 
by tlic persecution which raged there, travelling as far as 
Phoenice, Cyprus, and Antioch;' and, lastly, we find Jerusalem 
again the centre of the mission, the place whither the preachers 
returned from their several excursions, where they reported the 
conduct and cfl'ects of their ministry, where questions of public 
concern were canvassed and settled, from whence dii'cctions 
were sought, and teachers sent forth. 

The time of this tranquillity did not, however, continue 
long, llcrod Agrippa, who had lately acceded to the govern- 
ment of Judca, ' stretched forth his hand to vex certain of the 
church.'' lie began his cruelty by bL-hcading one of the twelve 
original apostles, a kinsman and constant couipauiou of the 
founder of the religion. Perceiving that this execution gratified 
the Jews, he proceeded to seize, in order to put to death, 
another of the number ; and him, like the former, associated 
with Christ during his life, and eminently active in the sernce 
since liis death. This man was, however, delivered from prison, 
as the account states,' miraculously, and made his escape froui 
Jerusalem. 

Tliesc things are related, not in the general terras under 
which, in giving the outlines of t!ic history, we liave here men- 
tioned them, but with the utmost particularity of names, 
persons, places, and circumstances; and, what is deserving of 
notice, without the smallest discoverable propensity in the 
historian to magnify the fortitude, or exaggerate the sufferings, 
of his party. When they fled for their lives, he tells ns. 
"When tlie cluirchcs had rest, he remarks it. When the people 
took their part, he does not leave it without notice. When 
the apostles were carried a second time before the Sanhedrim, 
he is careful to obseiTe that they were brought without violence. 
When milder counsels were suggested, he gives us the author 
of the advice, and the speech which contained it. When, in 
consequence of this advice, the rulers couteuted themselves 
with threatening the apostles, and commanding them to be 
beaten with stripes, without urging at that time the persecution 
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farther, the historian candidly and distinctly records their for- 
bearance. When, therefore, in other instances, he states 
heaner persecutions, or actual martyrdoms, it is reasonable to 
believe that he states them because tlicy were true; and not 
from any wish to aggravate, in his account, the sufferings which 
Christians sustained, or to extol, more than it deserved, their 
patience under them. 

Our history now pursues a narrower path. Leaving the 
rest of the apostles, and the original associates of Christ, en- 
gaged in the propagation of the new faith (and wlio there is not 
the least reason to believe abated in their diligence or courage), 
the narrative proceeds with the separate memoirs of that 
eminent teacher, whose extraordinary and sudden conversion 
to the religion, and corresponding change of conduct, luid before 
been circtmistantially described. This person, in conjunction 
with another, who appeared amongst the earliest members of 
the society at Jerusalem, and amongst the immeduite adherents' 
of the twelve apostles, set out from Antioch tipou the express 
business of carrying the new religion through the various pro- 
vinces of the Lesser Asia." During this expedition we find, that 
in almost every place to Hhich they came, their persons were 
insulted, and their lives endangered. After being expelled from 
Antioch in Pisidia, they repaired to Icouium.' At Iconium an 
attempt was made to stone tbem. At Lystra, whither they 
fled from Iconium, one of them actually was stoned, and drawn 
out of the city for dead.* These two men, though not them- 
selves original apostles, were acting in coimection and conjunc- 
tion with the original apostles ; for, after the completion of 
their journey, being sent upon a particular commission to 
Jerusalem, they there related to the apostles' and elders the 
events and success of their ministry, and were, in return, re- 
commended by them to the churches, ' as men who had 
hazarded their lives in the cause.' 

The treatment which they had experienced in the first 
progress, did not deter them from preparing for a second. 
Upon a dispute, however, arising between them, but not con- 
nected with the common subject of their labours, they acted aa 
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wise and sincere men would act; they did not retire in disgust 
from the aer^ice in which tlicy were engaged, but, each devoting 
his endeavours to the advanccmcut of the religion, they parted 
from one another, and set forwards upon separate routes. 
The history goes along with one of them ; and tiie second 
enterprise to him was attended with the same dangers and per- 
secutions as both had met with in the first. The a|K)stle'8 
travels hitherto had been confined to Asia. He now crosses, 
for the first time, the yEgean Sea, and carries with him, 
amongst others, the person whose accounts supply the infor- 
mation we are stating.' The first place in Greece at which he 
appears to have stopped was Pliilippi in Macedonia. Here 
himself and one of his companions were cruelly whipped, east 
into prison, and kept there under the most rigorous custody, 
being thrust, whilst yet smarting with their wounds, into the 
inner dungeon, and their feet made fast in the stocks." Not- 
withstanding this unequivocal specimen of the usage which they 
had to look for in that country, they went forward in the 
execution of their errand. After passing through Ampliipolls 
and Apollouia, they came to Thessalonica ; in which city the 
house in which they lodged was assailed by a party of their 
enemies, in order to bring them ont to the populace. And 
when, fortunately for their preservation, they were not found 
at home, the master of tlie house was dragged Ijcfore the magis- 
trate for admitting them within his doors.' Their reeeirtion at the 
next city was something better ; but neither here had they con- 
tinued long before their turbulent adversaries, the Jews, excited 
against them such commotions amongst the inhabittmts, as 
obliged the apostle to make his escape by a private journey to 
Athens,* The extremity of the progress was Corinth. His 
abode in this city, for some time, seems to have been without 
molestation. At length, however, the Jews found means to 
stir up au insurrection against him, and to bring him before 
the tribnnal of the Roman president.' It was to the contempt 
which tliat magistrate entertained for the Jews and their con- 
troversies, of which he accounted Christianity to be one, that, 
onr apostle owed his deliverance.' 
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This indefatigable teacher, after leaving Corinth, returned hy 
jUphcsus into Syria; and again visited Jerusalem, and the 
'idciety of Christians in that citj', Avhich, as hath been repeatedly 
observed, still eontinued the centre of the mission.' It suited 
not, however, with the activity of his zeal to remain long at 
Jerusalem. Wc find him going from thence to Autioch, and, 
after some stay there, traversing once more the northern pro- 
vinces of Asia Minor.- This progress ended at Ephesus ; in 
which city the apostle continued in the daily exercise of his 
ministry two years, and until his success, at length, excited the 
apprehensions of those who were interested in the support of 
the national worship. Their clamour produced a tumult, in 
which he had nearly lost his life.' Undismayed, however, by 
the dangers to which he saw himself exposed, he was driven 
from Ephesus only to renew his labours in Greece.^ After 
passing over Macedonia, he thence proceeded to his former 
station' at Corinth,' Wlicn he had formed his design of return- 
ing by a direct course from Corinth into Syria, he was com- 
pelled by a conspiracy of the Jews, who were prepared to 
intercept him on his way, to trace back his steps through 
Macedonia to Philippi, and from thence to take shipping into 
Asia. Along the coast of Asia he pm-sucd his voyage with all 
the expedition he could command, in order to reach Jerusalem 
against the feast of Pentecost.' His reception at Jerusalem 
was of a piece with the usage he had experienced from the Jews 
in otiier places. He had been only a few days in that city 
when the populace, instigated by some of his old opponents in 
Asia, who attended this feast, seized him in the temple, forced 
him out of it, and were ready immediately to have destroyed 
him, had not tlic sudden presence of the Uoman guard rescued 
him out of their hands.' The officer, however, who had thus 
seasonably interposed, acted from his care of the public peace, 
with the preservation of which he was charged, and not from 
any favour to the apostle, or indeed any disposition to exercise 
cither justice or humauity towards him ; for he had no sooner 
secured his person in the fortress, than he was proceeding to 
examine him by torture." 
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From this time to the conclusiou of the liistory, the apostle 
remains in public custody of the Roman government. Alter 
escaping assassination hy a fortnnatc discovery of the plot, and 
delivering himself from the influence of his enemies by an 
appeal to the audience of the emperor,' he was sent, but not 
until he had sutfered two years' imprisonment, to Rome.' lie 
reached Italy after a tedious voyage, and after encountering in 
his passage the perils of a desperate shipwreck.' But although 
still a prisoner, and his fate still depending, neither the various 
and long-eoiitintied suflcrings which he liad undergone, nor the 
danger of his present situation, deterred him from persisting in 
preaching the religion; for the historian closes the account hj 
telling us, that, for two years, he received all that came unto 
him in his own hired house, where he was permitted to dwell 
with a soldier that guarded him, * preaching the kingdom of 
God, and tcacliing those things wliich coucern the Lord Jesus 
Christ, with all confidence.' 

Now the historian, from whom we have drawn this account, 
in the part of Lis narrative which relates to St. Panl, is sup- 
ported by the strangest corroborating testimony that a history 
can receive. We arc in possession of letters written by St. 
Paul liimself ujion the subject of his ministry, and cither 
written during the iieriod which the history comprises, or, if 
written afterwards, reciting and referring to the transactions of 
that period. These letters, without borrowing from the history, 
or the history from them, uuinteutioiially confirm the account 
which the history delivers in a great variety of particulars. 
What belongs to our present purpose is the description exhi- 
bited of the apostle's sufl'erings ; and the representation, given 
in the historj', of the dangers and distresses which he under- 
went, not only agrees, in general, with the language which he 
himself uses whenever he speaks of his life or ministry, but is 
also, in many instances, attested by a specific correspondency of 
time, place, and order of events. If the historian puts down in 
his narrative that at Philippi the apostle ' was beaten with 
many stripes, cast into prison, and there treated with rigor and 
indignity," we find hiai, in a letter' to a neighbouring church. 
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reminding his converts, that, ' after he liad sufFercd before, and 
was shamefully entreated at Philippi, he was bold, nevertheless, 
to speak unto them (to whose city he next came) the Gospel of 
God.' If the history relate,' that at Thcssalonica, the house in 
which the apostle was lodged, when he first came to that 
place, was assaulted by the populace, and the master of it 
dragged before the magistrate for admitting siich a guest within 
his doors, the apostle, in his letters to the Christians of 
Thcssalonica, calls to their remembrance ' how they had re- 
ceived the Gospel in much afiBiction.'- If the history deliver 
an account of an insurrection at Ephesus, which had nearly 
cost tbe apostle his life, we have the apostle himself, in a letter 
written a short time after his departure from that city, de- 
scribing his despair, and returning thanks for his deliverance.' 
If the history inform us, that the apostle was expelled from 
Antioch in Pisidia, attempted to be stoned at Iconium, and 
actually stoned at Lystra, there is preserved a letter from him to 
a favourite convert, whom, as the same history tells us, he first 
met with in these parts ; in which letter he appeals to that 
disciple's knowledge ' of the persecutions which befel him at 
Antioch, at Iconium, at Lystra." If the history make the 
ajKisllc, in his si>ccch to the Ephcsiaii elders, remind them, as 
one proof of the disinterestedness of his views, that, to their 
knowledge, he had supplied his own and the necessities of his 
companions by personal labour,^ wc find the same apostle, in 
a letter written during his residence at Ephesus, asserting of 
himself, ' that even to that hour he laboured, working with his 
own hands." 

These coincidences, together with many relative to other 
parts of the apostle's history, and all drawn from iiidepeudcut 
sources, not only confirm the truth of the account in the par- 
ticular points as to which they are observed, but add much to 
the credit of the narrative in all its parts ; and support the 
author's profession of being a contemporary of the person \vhose 
history he writes, and, throughout a material portion of his 
narrative, a companion. 
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What the epistles of the apostles declarc of the suffering 
state of Christianity, the writings which remain of their com- 
panions and immediate followers expressly confirm, 

Clement, who is honourably mentioned by St. Paul in his 
epistle to the Pliilippians,' has left us his attestation to this 
point ill the following words : ' Let us take [says he] the 
examples of our own age. Through zeal and envy the most 
faithful and righteous pillars of the church have been persecuted 
even to the most grievous deaths. Let us set before our eyes 
the holy nposth'S. Peter, by unjust envy, underwent, not one 
or two, but many sufleriugs; till at last being martyred, lie 
went to the place of gloiy that was due unto him. For the 
same cause did Paul, in like manner, receive the rewnnl of his 
patience. Seven times he was in bonds ; he was whipped, was 
stoned ; he preached both in the east and in the west, leaving 
behind him the glorious report of his faith; and so having 
taught the whole world rigliteousness, and for that end travelled 
even luito the utmost bounds of the west, he at last suffered 
martyrdom by the command of the governors, and departed 
out of the world, and went unto his holy place, being become 
a most eminent pattern of patience unto all ages. To these 
holy apostles were joined a verj' great number of others, who, 
having through envy undergone, in like manner, many pains 
and torments, have left a glorious example to us. For this, 
not only men, but women, have been persecuted j and, having 
suffered very grievous and cruel punishments, have finished 
the course of their faith with firmness." 

Hermas, saluted by St. Panl in his Epistle to t!ie Romans, 
in a piece very little counccted with historical recitals, thus 
speaks : — ' Such as have believed and suffered death for the 
name of Christ, and have endured with a ready mind, and have 
given up their lives with all their hearts." 

Poly carp, the disciple of John, though all that remains of 
his works be a very short epistle, has not left this subject un- 
noticed. — ' 1 exhort [says he] all of you, that ye obey the word 
of righteousness, and exercise all patience, which ye have seen 
set forth before your eyes, not only in the blessed Ignatius, 
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and Lorimus and Rufus, but iu others among youi-selves, and 
in Paul Itimself and the rest of the apostles ; being conlulcnt iu 
this, that all these have not run in xam, but iti faitli find 
righteousness; and arc gone to the place that was due to thcin 
from the Lord, with whom also they suflered. For they loved 
not this present world, but him who died and was raised again 
by God for us." 

Ignntius, the contemporary of Polycarp, recognises the same 
topic, briefly indeed, but positively and precisely. ' For this 
cause [». e. for liaving felt and handled Christ's body after his 
resurrection, and being convinced, as Ignntius expresses it, both 
by his tlcsh and spirit], they [i. e. Peter, and those wlio were 
present with Peter at Christ's appearance] despised death, and 
vere found to be above it.'- 

Woidtl the reader know what a persecution in these days 
was, I would refer him to a cireular letter, written by the 
church of Smyrna soon after the death of Polyearp, who, it 
will be remembered, had lived with St. John ; and which letter 
is entitled a relation of tliat bishop's raartyrdom. ' The suf- 
ferings [say they] of all the other martyrs were blessed and 
generous, which they underwent according to the will of God. 
For so it becomes us, who are more religious than others, to 
ascribe the power and ordering of all things unto him. And 
indeed who can chuse but admire the greatness of their minds, 
and that admirable patience and love of their master, which 
then appeared in them ? who, when they were so flayed with 
whipping, that the frame and structure of their bodies were 
laid open to their very inward veins and arteries, nevertheless 
endured it. In like manner, those who were condemned to the 
beasts, and kept a long time in prison, underwent many cruel 
torments, being forced to lie upon sharp spikes laid under their 
bodies, and tormented with divers other sorts of punishments; 
tliat so, if it were possible, the tyrant, by the length of their 
ftufferings, might have brought tlicm to deny Christ.' ^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

There is satisfactory cvidtnce that many, professing to have been 
origival witnesses of the christian miracles, passed their lives 
in labours, dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily undergone in 
attestation of the accounts which they (•'elivered, and solely 
ire consequence of their belief of those accounts ; and that 
they also submitted, from the same motives, to new rules of 
conduct. 

UPON the history, of wliich tlic last chapter contains an 
abstract, there are a few observations which it may be 
proper to make, by way of applying its testimony to the parti- 
cular propositions for which we contend. 

I. Although our scripture history leaves the general account 
of the apostles in an early part of the narrative, and proceeds 
with the separate account of one particular apostle, yet the 
information which it delivers so far extends to the rest, as it 
shows the nature of the service. When we sec one apostle suf- 
fering persecution in the discharge of his commission, wc shall 
not believe, witliout evidence, that the same office could, at 
the same time, be attended with ease and safety to others. 
And this fair and reasonable inference is confirmed by the direct 
attestation of tlie letters, to which wc have so often referred. 
The writer of these letters not only alludes, in numerous pas- 
sages, to his own sufl'eriugs, but spenlis of the rest of the 
apostles as enduring like siifferings with himself. ' I think 
that God hath set forth us the apostles last, as it were, ap- 
pointed to death ; for we are made a spectacle unto the world, 
and to angels, and to men — even unto this present hour, we 
both hunger and thirst, and arc naked, and are buffeted, and 
have no certain dwclling-plnce ; and labour, working with our 
own hands: being reviled, we bless; being persecuted, we snfl'cr 
it ; being defamed, wc entreat : wc are made as the filth of the 
vorld, and as the offscouring of all things unto this day." Add 
to which, that iii the short account that is given of the otlier 
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apostles, in the former part of the liistory, antl within the short 
period which that account comprises, we find, fw^t, two of them 
seized, imprisoned, brought before the Saulicdriin, and threat- 
ened with further punishment ; ' then, the whole number im- 
prisoned and beaten :" soon afterwards, one of their adherents 
stoned to death, and so hot a persecution raised against the 
sect, as to drive most of them otit of tlie place; a short time 
only succeeding, before one of the twelve was beheaded, and 
another sentenced to the same fate ; and all this passing in the 
jsinglc city of Jerusalem, and within ten years after the foauder's 
death, and the commencement of the institution. 

II. Secondly : We take no credit at present for the mira- 
culous part of the narrative, nor do we insist upon the eorrcct- 
ness of single passages of it. If the whole story be not a 
novel, a romance ; the whole action a dream ; if Peter, and 
James, and Paul, and the rest of the apostles mentioned in the 
account, be not all imaginary persons ; if their letters be' not 
all forgeries, and, what is more, forgeries of names and 
characters which never existed ; then is there evidence in our 
hands sufficient to support the only fact we contend for (and 
which, I repeat again, is, in itself, highly probable), that the 
original followers of Jesus Christ exerted great endeavours to 
propagate his religion, and underwent great labours, dangers, 

id sufferings, in consequence of tlieir undertaking. 

III. The general reality of the apostolic history is strongly 
coufirmcd by the consideration, that it, in truth, does no more 
than assign adequate causes for effects which certainly were 
produced, and describe consequences naturally resulting from 
situations which certainly existed. The effects were certainly 
there, of which this history sets forth the cause, and origin, and 
progress. It is acknowledged ou all hands, because it is 
recorded by other testimony than that of the Christians them- 
selves, that the religion began to prevail at that time, and in 
that country. It is very difficult to conceive how it could 
begin, or prevail at all, without the exertions of the founder 
and his followers in propagating the new persuasion. The his- 
tory now in our hands describes these exertions, the persons 
employed, the means and endeavours made use of, and the 
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labours undertaken in the prosecution of this purpose. Again, 
the treatment which the history represents the first propagators 
of the religion to have cxi^crienccd, was no other than what 
naturally resulted from the situation in which they were con- 
fessedly placed. It is admitted that the religion was adverse, 
in a great degree, to the reigning opinions, and to the hopes 
and wishes of the nation to which it was first introduced ; and 
that it overthrew, so far as it was received, the established 
theology and worship of every other country. Wc cannot feci 
much reluctance in believing that, when the messengers of such 
a system went al)out not only publishing their opinions, but 
collecting proselytes, and forming regular societies of proselytes, 
they should meet with opposition in their attempts, or that this 
opposition should sometimes proceed to fatal extremities. Our 
history details examples of this opposition, and of the sufterings 
and dangers which the emissaries of the religion underwent, 
perftctly agreeable to what might reasonably be expected, from 
the nature of their undertaking, compared with the character 
of the age and country in which it was carried on. 

IV. Fourthly : The records before us supply evidence of 
what formed another member of our general proposition, and 
what, as hath ahready been observed, is highly probable, and 
almost a necessary consequence of their new profession, viz., 
that, together with activity and courage in propagating the 
religion, the primitive followers of Jesus assumed, upon their 
conversion, a new and peculiar course of private life. Imme- 
diately after their master was withdrawn from them, we hear of 
their 'continuing with one accord in prayer and supplication :" 
of their 'continuing daily wi'Ji oue accoi'd in the temple;" of 
' many being gathered together praying." We know what 
strict injunctions were laid upon the converts by their teachers. 
"Wherever they came, the first word of tlicir preaching was, 
' Repent !' We know that these injuuctioiis obliged them to 
refrain from many species of licentiousness, which were not, at 
that time, reputed criminal. We know the rules of purity, 
and the ma.\ims of benevoU.-nce, which Christians read in their 
books ; concerning which rules, it is enough to observe, that, 
if they were, I will not say completely obeyed, but in any 
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degree regarded, they would produce a system of conduct, and 
what is more difficult to preserve, a disposition of mind, and a 
regiilation of affections, different froiu anytliiug to which 
they had hitherto been accustomed, and different from what 
they would sec in others. The change and distinction of 
manuers, which resulted from their uew character, is perpetually 
referred to in the letters of their teachers. ' And you hath lie 
quickened, who were dead in trespasses and sins, wherein in 
times past ye walked, according to the course of this world, 
according to the prince of the power of the air, the spirit that 
now worketh in the eliildren of disoljedieiice ; among whom also 
we had our conversation ia times past, in the hists of om* flesh, 
fulfilling the desires of the flesh, and of the mind, and were i)y 
nature the children of wrath, even as others." — ' For the time 
past of our life may sulfice us to have wrought the will of tiic 
Gentiles, when we walked in lasciviou.-ncss, lust, excess of wine, 
revellings, banquetings, and abomiuablc idolatries, ivherein theij 
think it strange that ye run not with them to the same excess of 
riot." St. Paul, in liis first letter to the Corinthians, after 
enumerating, as his manner was, a catalogue of vicious 
characters, adds, ' Such were some of you, but ye are washed, 
but ye are sanctified.'^ In like manner, and alluding to the 
same change of practices anil sentiment, lie asks the Roman 
Christians ' what fruit they had in those things whereof they 
are now ashamed?" The phrases which the same writer 
employs to describe the moral condition of Cliristians, compare;! 
with their condition before they became Christians, sucli as 
* newness of life,' being ' freed from sin,' being ' dead to sin ;' 
'the destmction of the body of sin, that, for the future, they 
should not ser^-e sin ;' ' children of light and of the day,' as 
opposed to 'children of darkness and of the night,' ' not sleeping 
as others,' imply, at least, a new system of obligation, and, 
probably, a new series of conduct, commencing with their 
conversion. 

The testimony which Pliny bears to the behaviour of the 
new sect in his time, and which testimony comes not more 
thaa fifty years after that of St. Paul, is very applicable to 
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the subject under consideration. The cliaracter which this 
writer gives of the Cliristians of that age, and which was 
drawn from a pretty accurate inquiry, because he considered 
their moral principles as the point in which the magistrate 
was interested, is as follows : — He tells the emperor, ' that some 
of those who had relinquished the society, or who, to save 
themselves, pretended that they had relinquished it, affirmed 
that they were wont to meet together, on a stated day, be- 
fore it was light, and sung among themselves alternately a 
hymn to Christ as a God ; and to bind themselves, by an oath, 
not to the commission of any wickedness, but that they woidd 
not be guilty of theft, or robbery, or adultery ; tliat they wouid 
never falsify their word, or deny a pledge comniittetl to them, 
when called upon to return it.' This proves tliat a morality, 
more jmre and strict than was ordinary, prevailed at that time 
in christian societies. And to me it appears, that wc arc 
authorized to carry this tcstimoivy back to the age of the 
apostles ; because it is not probable that the immediate hearers 
and disciples of Christ were more relaxed than their successors 
in Pliny's time, or the missionaries of the religion than those 
whom tliev taught. 



CHAPTER \1. 



There is satisfactory evidence, that many, professing to have been 
original witnesses of the christian miracles, passed their 
lives in labours, dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily under- 
gone in attestation of the accounts which they delivered, and 
solely in consequence of their belief of the truth of those 
accounts ; and that they also submitted, from the tame mo- 
tives, to new rules of conduct. 

WHEN we consider, fir.st, the pre valency of the religion at 
this hour J secondly, tlie only credible account which can 
be given of its origin, viz. the activity of the founder and his 
associates; thirdly, the opiiosition which that activity must 
naturally have excited j fourthly, the late of the founder of the 
religion, attested by heathen writers as well as our own ; fifthly, 
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the testimony of the same writers to the suft'eriiigs of Christians, 
cither contemporary with, or immediately succeeding, tlie 
original settlers of the institution ; sixthly, predictions of the 
snflcriugs of bis followers ascribed to the founder of the re- 
ligion, wliich ascription alone proves, either that sneh predic- 
tions were delivered aiul fulfilled, or that the writers of Christ's 
life were induced by the event to attribute such predictions to 
him ; seventhly, letters now in our possession, written bv some 
of the principal agents in tlic transaction, referring expressly to 
extreme lalwurs, dangers, and sufferings, sustained by them- 
selves and their companions ; lastly, a history purporting to be 
written by a fellow-traveller of one of the new teachers, and, 
by its tinsophistieated correspondency with letters of that per- 
son still extant, proving itself to be written by some one 
well acqiuinted with the subject of the narrative, which his- 
tory contains accounts of travels, persecutions, and martyr- 
doms, answering to what the former rcasotis lead us to expect ; 
when we lay together these considerations, wliich, taken sepa- 
rately, are, I think, correctly such as I have stated them in tljo 
preceding chapters, there cannot much doulit remain upon our 
minds, but that a number of persons at that time appeared in 
the world, publicly advancing an extraordinary story, and, for 
the fake of propagating the belief of tliat story, voluntarily 
incurring great personal dangers, traversing seasaud kingdoms, 
(txerting great industry, and sustaining great extremities of ill- 
ge and persecution. It is also proved that the same per- 
B, iu consequence of their persuasion, or pretended persua- 
sion of the truth of what they asserted, entered upou a course 
of life in many respects new and singul.ir. 

From the clear and acknowledged parts of tlie case, I 

kthink it to be likewise in the highest degree probable, that 

[the story, for which these persons voluntarily exposed them- 

[•clrc« to the fatigues and hardships which they endured, was a 

[miraculous story ; I mean, that they pretended to miraculous 

evidence of some kind or other. Tliey had nothing else to 

^taud upon. The designation of the person, that is to say, 

I that Jesus of Nazareth, rather than any other person, was the 

iMeHiab, aud as such the subject of their luiuistry, could only 

i fennded upon supernatural tokens attributed to him. Here 

WCTc no victories, no conquests, no revolutions, no surprising 

ex. G 
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elevation of fortune, no achievements of valour, of strength, or 
of policy, to appeal to ; no discoveries in any art or science, no 
great efforts of genius or learning to produce. A Galilean 
peasant Avas announced to the world as a divine lawgiver. A 
young man of mean condition, of a private and simple life, and 
who had wrought no deliverance for the Jewish nation, was de- 
clared to he their Messiah. This, without ascribing to him at 
the same time some proofs of his mission, (and what other but 
supernatural proofs could there be ?) was too absurd a claim to 
be either imagined, or attempted, or credited. In whatever 
degree, or in whatever part, the religion was argumentative, 
when it came to the question, ' Is the eaqjenter's son of Naza- 
reth the person whom we are to receive and olxsy ?' there was 
nothing but the miracles attributed to him, by which his pre- 
tensions could be maintained for a moment. Every controversy 
and every question must presuppose these ; for, however such 
controversies, when they did arise, might, and naturally would, 
be discussed upon their own grounds of argumentation, without 
citing the miraculous evidence which liad been asserted to 
attend the founder of the religion (which would have been 
to enter uijon another, and a more general question), yet we 
are to bear in mind, that without previously supposing the 
CKistence or the pretence of such evidence, there could have 
been no place for the discussion of the argument at all. Thus, 
for example, whether the prophecies, which the Jews inter- 
preted to belong to the Messiah, were, or were not, ap])licai)le 
to the history of Jesus of Nazareth, was a natural .subject of 
debate in those times : and the debate would proceed, with- 
out recuiTing at every turn to his miracles, because it set out 
with supposing these ; inasmuch as wittioiit miraculous marks 
and tokens (real or pretended), or without some such great 
change effected by his means in the public condition of the 
country, as might have satisfied the then received interpretation 
of these projihecics, I do not see how the question could ever 
have been entertained. Apollos, we read, ' mightily convinced 
the Jews, showing by the scriptures that Jesus was Christ;" 
but unless Jesus had exhibited some distinction of his person, 
some proof of supernatural power, the argument from the old 
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scriptures could have had no place. It had iiolhiug to attach 
upon. A young man calling himself the son of God, gatliering 
a crowd about him, and delivering to tliem lectures of mo- 
rality, could not have excited so much as a doubt amongst 
the Jews whether he was the object in whom a long series 
of ancient prophecies terminate<l, from the completion of which 
they had formed such magnificent expectations, and expecta- 
tions of a nature so opposite to what appeared : I mean, no 
such doubt could exist when tlicy had the whole case before 
them, when they saw him put to death for his ofticiousness, 
and when by his death the evidence concerning him was 
closed. Again, the ejfect of the Messiah's coming, supposing 
Jesus to have been lie, upon Jews, upon Gentiles, upon their 
relation to each other, upon their acceptance with God, upon 
their duties and their expectations ; his nature, authority, office, 
and agency ; were likely to become subjects of much considem- 
tiou with the early votaries of the religion, and to occupy their 
attention and writings. I should not, however, expect that in 
these disquisitions, whether preserved in the form of letters, 
speeches, or set treatises, frequent or very direct mention of 
his miracles would occur. Still miraculous evidence lay at the 
bottom of the argimient. In the primanj question, miraculous 
pretensions, and miraculous pretensions alone, were what they 
had to rely upon. 

Tliat the original story was miraculous, is very fairly also 
inferred from the miraculous powers which were laid claim to 
by the Christians of succeeding ages. If the accounts of these 
miracles be true, it was a continuation of the same powers ; if 
they be false, it was an imifatton, I will not say, of what had 
htxa wrought, but of what had been reported to have been 
wrought, by those who preceded them. That imitation should 
follow reality ; fiction be grafted upon truth ; that, if miracles 
»erc performed at first, miracles should be pretended after- 
wards, agrees so well with the ordinary course of luimau affairs, 
that we can have no great difliculty in believing it. The cou- 
trarr 8up[)Osition is very improbable, namely, that miracles 
should be pretended to Ijv the followers of the apostles and (i rst 
emissaries of the religion, when none were pretended to, either 
iu their own persons or that of their master, by these apostles 
aud emissaries themselves. 

G 2 
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ANNOTATION. 

* Miraculous pretensions alone were what they had to rely on.' 

That the christian miracles were, at the time, admitted by 
opponents, tre liave a proof in a very curious book now extant 
among the Jews, the Toldoth Jeschu [Generation of Jesus], which 
Paley seems not to have known.' It is the Jewish statement of the 
origin of the religion of Jesus : and it fully confirms the New Tes- 
tament statement that his adversaries acknowledged the fact of his 
miracles, (except only the resurrection,) and attributed them to 
magical art. Now this book, which is very ancient, though 
the exact date of its composition is not known, must have been 
compiled from the very earliest traditions. For, it is incre- 
dible that if the contemporaries of Jesus had denied the facts, 
their descendants should afterwards have acknowledged those 
facts, and resorted to the hypothesis of magic. 



CHAPTER VII. 



There is satisfactory evidence, that many, professing to have been 
original witnesses of the christian miracles, passed their 
lives in labours, dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily under- 
gone in attestation of the accounts which they delivered, 
and solely in consequence of their belief of the truth of those 
accounts; and that they also submitted, from the same 
motives, to new rules of conduct. 

IT once then being proved, that the first propagators of the 
christian institution did exert great activity, and subject 
themselves to great dangers and sufferings, in consequence, and 
for the sake of an extraordinary, and I think we may say. 



' An English trandation of it was pablished aome years ago, by an anticbristian 
iKiok.teUcr, under the title of tbe Ooitpel according to the Jewt. He was stapid 
enough to think that it made agiiinst Christianity. 
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of a miraculous story of some kind or other ; the next great 
question is, Whether the account, which our scriptures contain, 
l>e that story ; that which these men delivered, and for which 
they acted and suffered as they did ? 

This question is, in effect, no other than, whether the story 
which Christians have now, be the story which Ciiristians had 
ihen ? And of this the following proofs may be deduced from 
general considerations, and from considerations prior to any 
inquiry into the particular reasons and testimonies by whicli 
the authority of our histories is supjiortcd. 

In the first place, there exists no trace or vestige of any 
other story. It is not, like the death of Cyrus the Great, a 
competition between opposite accoimts, or between the credit 
of different historians. There is not a document, or scrap of 
account, cither contemporary with the commencement of Chris- 
tianity, or extant within many ngcs after that commencement, 
which assigns a history substantially different from ours. The 
remote, brief, and incidental notices of the affair, which are 
found in heathen writers, go far as they do go, go along with 
us. They bear testimony to these facts : that the institution 
originated from Jesus ; that the founder was put to death, as a 
malefactor, at Jerusalem, by the authority of the Roman 
governor, Pontius Pilate ; tliat the religion nevertheless spread 
in that city, and throughout Judea ; and that it was propagated 
from thence to distant eoimtrics ; that the converts were nume- 
rous ; that they suffered great hardships and injuries for their 
profession ; and that all this took place in the age of the world 
which our books have assigned. They go on further, to de- 
scribe the Manners of Christians in terms perfectly conformable 
to the accounts extant in onr books; that they were wont to 
assemble on a certain day ; that they sung hymns to Christ as 
to a god ; that they bound themselves by an oath not to com- 
mit any crime, but to abstain from theft and adultery, to ad- 
here strictly to their promises, and not to deny money deposited 
ill their hands ;' that they worshipped him who was crucified 
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in Palestine ; that this tlicir first law^vcr had taught thcni 
that they were all brethren ; that they had a great contempt 
for the things of this world, and looked upon them as com- 
mon ; that they flew to one another's relief; that they cherished 
strong hopes of iinniortality ; that they despised death, and 
Burrcudcred themselves to sufferings.' This is the account of 
writers who viewed the subject at a great distance ; who were 
uninformed and uninterested about it. It bears the characters 
of such an account u]>on the face of it, because it describes 
effects, namely, tlie appearance in the world of a new religion, 
and tlic conversion of great multitudes to it, without descend- 
ing, iu the smallest degree, to the detail of the transaction 
upon which it was founded, the interior of the institution, the 
evidence or arginnruts offered by those who drew over others 
to it. Yet still here is no contradiction of our story ; no other 
or different story set up against it ; but so far a confirmation 
of it, as that, in the general points upon which the heathen 
account touches, it agrees with that which we find in our own 
books. 

The same may be observed of the very few Jewish writers, of 
that and the adjoining period, which have come down to us. 
Whatever they omit, or whatever difficulties we may find in 
explaining the omission, they advance no other history of the 
transaction than that which we acknowledge. Joscphus, who' 
wrote his Autiqiillks, or Hisionj of the Jiirs, about sixty years 
after the commencement of Christianity, in a passage generally 
admitted as geimine, makes mention of John xnuler the name 
of John the Baptist ; that he was a preacher of virtue ; that he 
baptised his proselytes; that lie was well received by the people;. 
that he was imprisoned and put to death by Herod ; and that 
Herod lived in a criminal cohabitation witli Herodias his 
brother's wife.' In another passage, allowed by many, although 



' ' It i« iiuTcdiUo nliat csiiicdition tliey use wlicii nny of tlicir fricniU are lnio«-n 
to be in Irouhli'. In u wurd, tJiej spare iiolhiiig upon sncli nn occasion — for these 
luiecralile men Imvc no Juulit tliey uliall be iuuuorliil, and live for ever : tlioroforo 
tlit-y eontcinu deatb, and many surrender tliemwlves to sulVoringr*- Moreover, 
tlieir first lawgiver bos taugbt tlieiu that they are all brethren, when once they 
Imve tunicd and rcnouncwl the go<ls of the Greeks, and worship thii master of 
theirs uho nas crucified, and cngnge to live according to his laws. They have also 
a sovereign contempt for all tlio things of this world, and look upon them a& 
oomiuon.' — Luciau. de Morte Perrgriui, t. i. p. 5')5, ed. Gru'V. 
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not without considerable question being moved about it, ire hear 
of ' James, the brother of him who was called Jesus, and of 
his being put to death.' ' In a third passage, e.xtaut in every 
copy that remains of Joscphus's liistory, but the authenticity of 
which has nevertheless been long disputed, we have au explicit 
testimony to the substance of our history in these words : — 
' At that time lived Jesus, a wise man, if he may be called a 
man, for he performed many wonderful works. He was a 
teacher of such men as received the truth with pleasure. He 
drew over to him many Jews and Gentiles. This was the 
Christ ; and when Pilate, at the instigation of the chief men 
among us, had condemned him to the cross, they who before 
had conceived an affection for him did not cease to adhere to 
hiiu ; for ou the third day he appeared to them alive again, the 
divine prophets having foretold these and many ivouderful 
tilings concerning him. And the sect of the Christians, so 
called from him, sidjsists to this timc.'^ "U'hutever become of 
tlie controversy concerning the genuineness of this passage; 
whether Joscphus go the whole length of our history, which, if 
the passage l)e sincere, he docs : or whether he proceed only a 
little way with us, which, if the passage be rejected, we confess 
to be the case ; still what we asserted is true, that he gives no 
other or difl'erent history of the subject from ours, no other or 
different account of the origin of the institution. And I think 
also that it may with great reason be contended, cither that the 
passage is genuine, or that the silence of Joscphus was designed. 
For, although wc should lay aside the authority of our own 
boolis entirely, yet when Tacitus, who wrote not twenty, per- 
haps not ten, years after Josephus, in his account of a period 
iu which Joscphus was near thirty years of age, tells us, that a 
vast multitude of Christians were condemned at Rome; that 
they derived their denomination from Christ, who, iu the rcigu of 
Tiberius, was put to death, as u criminal, by the procurator 
Pontius Pilate ; that the superstition had spread not only over 
Jadea, the source of the evil, but had reached Home also : — 
when Suetonius, au historian contenipoiary with Tacitus, relates 
that, iu the time of Claudius, the Jews were making disturb- 
ances at Rome, Chrestus being their leader ; and that, during 
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the reign of Nero, the Christians were punished ; under both 
whieh cmpcrora Josephns lived ; — when Pliny, wiio wrote his 
celebrated episllc not more tlian thirty years after the publica- 
tion of Josephus's history, found the Christians in sueh numbers 
in the province of I'ithynia as to draw from him a complaint, 
that the contagion had seized cities, towns,' and villages, and 
had so seized tliem as to produce a general desertion of the 
public rites; and when, as hath already been observed, there is 
no reason for imagining tbsit the Christians were more numerous 
in Bithynia than in many other parts of the Roman empire; it 
cannot, I sliould suppose, after this, be believed, that the reli- 
gion, and the transaction upon which it was founded, were too 
obscure to engage the attention of Josepbiis, or to obtain a 
place in his history. Pcrbaiis he did not know how to represent 
the busiucss, and disposed of bis difficulties by passing it over 
in silence. Eusebius wrote the life of Constantrne, yet omits 
entirely the most remaikablc cireuiustaucc in that life, the death 
of his son Crispus ; undoubtedly for the reason here given. 
The reserve of Josephus upon the subject of Christianity 
appears also in his passing over the banishment of the Jews by 
Claudius, which Suetonius, we have seen, has recorded with an 
express reference to Christ. Tiiis is at least as remarkable as 
his silence about the infants of Bethlclicm.' Be, however, the 
fact, or tlie cause of the omission in Josephus," what it may, no 
other or differcut history on the subject has been given by him, 
or is pretended to liave been given. 

But fartlicr ; the whole scries of christian writers, from the 
first age of tlic institution down to the present, in their discus- 
sions, apologies, arguments, a;id coutraversies, proceed upon 
the general story wliicli our scriptures contain, and upon no 



' Hidiaclit lioa computed, and, as it shoald accm, fairly enough, tliat probably 
not more tlmn twenty cliilJrcn jicrislied by tliia cniel precaution. Michael. 
Introd. to the X. Tett. traiisiliilcd by llamli, vol. i. c. ii. sfct. 1 1. 

' Tlicro is no notice talcen ol' Christianity in tlie MisltHa, a collection of Jewish 
traditions compiled about the year 180, nlthough it contains a Tract Dr Cvlla 
}>rretirino, ' Of stDuitfu or idiilntrDus Worship ;' yet it cannot be disputed but that 
Cbristiunily was ijcrfectly well known in the world at this time. There i« ex- 
treuifly little notice of the subject in the Jerusalem Talmud, compiled about the 
year 300, nnd not much muro in the BabyluHish Talmud, of the year 500, ultlioiij;U 
both these works are of a rcligioiia niiture, and although, when the ftret was cuui- 
pilod, Christianity wos ujinn the jMnnt of becoming the religion of the atate, and, 
when the latter wos published. Lad been so fur 20O years. 
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other. The main facts, the principal agents, arc alike iu all. 

iTIiU ai^umcut will appear to be of great force, when it is 
known that \vc arc able to trace back the series of •writers to a 
contact with the historical 1x>oks of the New Testament, and to 

! the age of the first emissaries of the religion, and to deduce it, 
hy an unbroken continuation, from that end of the train to the 
present. 

The remaining letters of the apostles (and what more original 
than their letters can we h;ive ?), though written without the 
remotest design of transmitting the history of Christ, or of 
Christianity, to future ages, or even of making it known to 
their contemporaries, incidentally disclose to us the following 
circumstances : Chmt's descent and family, liis innocence, 
the meekness and gentleness of his character (a recognition 
■which goes to the whole gospel history), his exalted nature, his 
circumcision, transfiguration, his life of opposition and suffering, 
his patience and resignation, the appointment of the eucharist 
and the manner of it, his agony, his confession before Pontius 
Pilate, his stripes, crucifixion, burial, resurrection, his appear- 
ance after it, first to Peter, then to the rest of the apostles, his 
ascension into heaven, and his designation to be the future 
judge of mankind : the stated residence of the apostles at 
Jerusalem, the working of miracles by the firet preachers of 
the gospel, who were also the hearers of Christ : ' the successful 
propagation of the leligiou, the persecution of its followers, the 
miraculous conversion of Paul, miracles wrought by himself, 
and allegctl in his controversies with liis adversaries, and in 
letters to the persons amongst whom they were wrought j 
finally, that miracles were the signs of an apostle* 



' Hell. ii. 3. ' How ibnll wc escape if wo neglect «o grent salvntinn, which, at 
the flr»t, began to be ipokcn by the Lord, and wus cnnllrmed unto us li/ them that 
keardhim, God ahto bearing ihem witnca», botli tcilh tigan and tcomlert, und tvith 
iic*ri miracles, and gifU of tlie Holy Uhoat 'i' I allege this epistle without hesita- 
tion: far, whatever dunbt* mny have been raised alraiit its author, tliere can be none 
cuKcrning the age in wliich it was wTitten. No epistle in the collection carries about 
it more indubitable murks of anti(|uity than this does. It spouka, for instiincv, 
tlirooghout, of the temple as then standing, und of the worship of the temple aa 
tlieu ■uhcisticg. — lieb. viii. 4. ' Fur, if he >vcrc on earth, he should not be a 
priot. awiDg there are priesta (liat offer according to the law.' — Again, Heb. xiii. 10. 
' We tjATe an altar whereof they have no right to cat wliich terrr the tiibcniacle." 

• 1 Cur. xii. 12. • Truly the triijns of an ayottle were wrought among ^-ou in all 
piUeoce, in sign* and woudcra and mighty deedi.' 
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In nn epistle bearing the name of Barnabas the compnuion 
of Paul, probably genuine,' certainly belonging to that age, we 
Lave the sufl'crings of Christ, his choice of apostles and their 
number, his passion, the scarlet robe, the vinegar and gnll, the 
mocking and picrciug, the casting lots for his coat," his resur- 
rection on the eighth [i.e. the first day of the -week'], and the 
commemorative distinction of that day, liis manifestation after 
his resurrection, and lastly, his ascension. We have also his 
miracles generally but positively referred to in the following 
words : ' finally teaching the people of Israel, and doinff many 
wonders and sir/us among them, he preached to them, and 
showed the exceeding great love which he bare towards them." 

In an epistle of Cleraeut, a hearer of St. Paul, although 
written for a purpose remotely connected with the christian 
liistory, we have the resurrection of Christ, and the subsequent 
mission of the apostles, recorded in these satisfactory terms : 
' The apostles have preached to us from our Lord Jesus Christ 
from Uod — For, having received their command, and being 
thorovghly assured by the resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
they went abroad, publishing that the kingdom of God was at 
hand." We find noticed also, the humility, yet the power of 
Christ," his descent from Abraham, his crueitixion. We have 
Peter and Paul represented as faithful and righteous pillai*s of 
the Church, the iiuuicroua sufl'erings of Peter, the bonds, stripes, 
and stoning of Paul, and more particularly his extensive and 
unwearied travels. 

In an epistle of Polycarp, a disciple of St. John, though only 
a brief hortatory letter, we have the humility, patience, suffer- 
ings, resurrection, and ascension of Christ, together with the 
apostolic character of St. Paul, distinctly recognised.' Of this 
same father we are also assured by Irenscus, that he [Irenaius] had 
heard him relate, ' what he had received from eye-witnesses con- 
ecniing the Lord, both concerning his miracles and his doctrine." 

In the remaining works of Ignatius, the contempoiTiry of 



' It i< very strange that many reckon Dnmsbas llie Apostle the aatlior uf thii 

epiiitlc, unil reckon him uinong tlie ' Ajiotlolical Fathets.' If it h*(l l)cen believed to 

be by hiin, it uuiild douhtliiia have liccii received ua Holy Scripture. If, by some other 

pen»o)i, there i> no sudloieiitproof of his having been contemporary with the Apostles. 

- Ep. Bar. c. vii. ' Ibid. c. vi. * Ibid. c. v. 

* J^p. C'Icui. Roui. c, xlii. * Ibid. c. xvL 

< Pol. Ep. ad rhil. c. v. viii. ii. iii. • Ir. ad Flor. ap. Eus. 1. v. c. 30. 
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Polycarp, larger than those of Polycarp (yet, like those of 
Polycarp, treating of suljjects in no wise leading to any recital 
of the christian liistory), the occosioual allusions are propor- 
tionably more numerous. The descent of Christ from David, 
his mother Mary, his miraculous conception, the star at his 
birth, his baptism by John, the reason assigned for it, his 
appeal to the prophets, the ointment poured on his head, his 
sufferings under Pontius Pilate and Ilcrod the tetrarch, his 

1^ resurrection, the Lord's day called and kept in commemoration 
sf it, and the Euciiarist, in both its parts, are unequivocally 
referred to. Upon the resurrection this writer is even circum- 
stantial. He mentions the apostles eating and drinking with 
Christ after he was risen, their feeling and their handling him ; 
from which last circumstance Ignatius raises this just rcHcction — 
' They believed, being convinced botli by his (lesh and spirit; for 
this cause they despised death, and were found to be above it." 
Quadratus, of the same age witli Ignatius, has left us the 
following noble testimony: — 'The works of our Saviour were 
ilvrays conspicuous, for they were real ; both they that were 

iLcalcd, sind they that were raised from the dead : who were 
secu not only when they were healed or raised, Ijut for a long 
time afterwards : not only whilst lie dwelled on this earth, but 
also after his departure, and for a good while after it, insomuch 
that some of them have reached to our timcs.'- 

Justiu Martyr came little more than thirty years after 
Quadratus. From Justin's works, which are still extant, might 
be collected a tolerably complete account of Christ's life, in all 
{loints agreeing with that which is delivered in our scriptures; 
taken indeed, in a great measure, from those scriptures, but 
still proving that this account, and no other, was the account 
known and extaut in that age. The miracles in particular, 
which form the part of Christ's liistory most material to be 
traced,' stand fully and distinctly recognised in the following 
passage: — ' He healed those who had been blind, and deaf, and 
lame, from their birth, causiug, by his word, one to leap, another 
to hear, and a third fo see ; and by raising the dead, and making 
them to live, he induced, by his works, the men of that age to 
know him.' ' 



> Ad Smyi: c iii. ' Ap. Eui. M. E. 1. iv. c. 3. 

* Jiut. Dial, cum Tryph. p. 388, ciL Tlurl. 
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It is unnecessaTy to carry these citations lower, because tLe 
history, after this time, occurs in ancient christian writings as 
familiarly as it is wont to do in modem sermons ; occurs 
always llic same in substance, and always that wliick our 
evangelists represent. 

This is not only true of those writings of Christians which 
are genuine, and of acknowledged authority, but it is, in a great 
measure, true of all their ancient writings which remain ; 
although some of these may have been erroneously ascribed to 
authors to whom they did not belong, or may contain false 
accounts, or may appear to be undeserving of credit, or never 
indeed to have obtained any. Whatever fables they have mixed 
with the narrative, they preserve the material parts, the leading 
facts, as we have them ; and, so far as they do this, altliough 
they be evidence of nothing else, they are evidence that these 
points w CYC fixed, were received and acknowledged by all Cliris- 
tians in the ages in which the books were written. At least, it 
may be asserted, that, iti the jilaces where we were most likely 
to racct witli such things, if sucti things had existed, no relics 
appear of any story substantially different from the prcseut, as 
the cause, or as the pretence, of the institution. 

Now that the original story, the story delivered by the first 
preachers of the institution, should have died away so entirely 
as to have left no record or memorial of its existence, although 
so many records and memorials of the time and transaction 
remain ; and that another story should have stepped into its 
place, and gained exclusive possession of the belief of all who 
professed tlicmsclvcs disciples of the institution, is beyond any 
example of tJic corruption of even oral tradition, and still less 
consistent \iith the experience of written history : and this im- 
probability, which is very great, is rendered still greater by the 
reflection, that no such change, as the oblivion of one story 
and the substitution of another, took place in any future period 
of t!ie christian era. Christianity hath travelled through dark 
and turbulent ages ; nevertheless it came out of the cloud and 
the storm, such, in substance, as it ciitcrcd'in. Many additions 
were made to tiie primitive history, and these entitled to dif- 
ferent degrees of credit ; many doctrinal errors also were from 
time to time grafted into the public creed, but still the original 
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story remained the same. In all its piincipal parts it lias been 
fixed from the beginning. 

Thirdly, The religions rites and usages that prevailed amongst 
the early disciples of Christianity, were such as belonged to, 
and sprung out of, the narrative now in our hands ; which 
accordancy shows, that it was the narrative upon which these 
persons acted, and whicli they ha<l received from their teachers. 
Our account makes the founilcr of the religion direct tliat his 
uciplcs should be baptised : wc know that the first Christians 
ircTc baptised. Our account makes him direct that they 
should hold religious assemblies : we find that they did hold 
religious assemblies. Our accounts make the apostles assemble 
upon a stated day in the week ; we find, and that from infor- 
mation perfectly independent of our accounts, that the Christians 
of the first century did observe stated days of assembling. Our 
histories record the institution of the rite which we call the 
Lord's Supper, and a command to repeat it in perpetual snc- 
oeasion : we find, amongst the early Christians, the celebration 
of this rite universal. And indeed we find concurring in all the 
above-mentioned observances, christian societies of many dif- 
ferent nations and languages, removed from one another by 
great distance of place and dissimilitude of situation. It is' 
also extremely material to remark, thut there is no room for 
inuating that our books were fabricated with a studious 
unmodation to the usages which ol)taiiicd at the time they 
written ; that the authors of the books found the usages 
established, and fmmcd the story to account for their original. 
•The scripture accounts, especially of the Lord's Supper, are too 
Bhort and cursorj', not to say too obscure, and, in this view, 
deficient, to allow a place for any such suspicion.' 

Amongst the proofs of the truth of our proposition, viz., that 
the •tory, which we have now, is, in substance, the story which 

»e Christians had then, or, in other words, that the accounts in 
our gospels are, as to their principal parts at Icnst, the accounts 

luch the apostles and original teachers of the religion delivered. 



\ttic reader who ia conversant in lliesc rcimrclii'S, l>y eoin]nring the short 
Bte acrountt ur the christiau rites uiiuve mcntiuiicd witli llie minute and cir- 
n^Untin) directions eontuinod in the prctcndcl ai»>tolin\l iiinsftulions, will st-e 
: furvc of tbit observutiun ; the difl'ereuce bctw-ccu truth and forgery. 
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one arises from observing, that it appears by tlie gospels tlicm- 
sclvcfi, that the story was public at the time ; that the christian 
community was already in possession of the substance and 
principal parts of the narrative. The gosj)els were not the ori- 
giuiil cause of the christian history being Ijclievcd, but were them- 
selves among the consequences of that belief. This is expressly 
affirmed by St. Luke in his brief, but, as I tliiuk, very important 
and instructive preface. ' Forasmuch [says the evangelist] as 
many have taken in hand to set forth iu order a declaration of 
those things vMch are most siireli/ believed atnongst us, even as 
they were delivered vnto us, which, from the beginning, were eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the word ; it seemed good to me 
also, having had perfect understanding of all things from the 
very first, to write xmlo thee in order, most excellent Theophilus, 
that thou mightcst know the certainty of those things wherein 
thou hast been instructed.' — Tiiis short introduction testifies 
that the substance of the history, which the evangelist Mas 
about to write, was already believed by Christians; that it was 
believed upon the declarations of eye-witnesses and ministers of 
the word ; that it formed the account of their religion, iu which 
Christians were instructed ; that the office which the liistorian 
proposed to himself, was to trace each p.-irticular to its origin, 
and to fix the certainty of many things which t!ie reader had 
before heard of. In St. John's Gospel, the same point appears 
from hence, that tliere arc some principal facts, to which the 
liistorian refers, l)ut mIhcIi he does not relate. A remarkable 
instance of tliis kind is the ascension, which is not mentioned 
by St. John in its place, at the conclusion of his history, but 
which is plainly referred to in the following words of the sixth 
chapter :' ' What aud if ye shall sec the Son of man ascend up 
where be was before?' And stiil more positively in the words 
whiuli Christ, according to our evangelist, spoke to Jlaiy after 
his resurrection, ' Touch me not, for I am not yet ascended to 
ray Father; but go unto my brethren, and say unto them, I 
ascend imto my Father and your Father, unto my God and 
your God,'- This can only be accounted for by the supposition, 
that St. John wrote under a sense of the notoriety of Christ's 
ascension, amongst those by vliom his book was likely to be 



' Also John iii. 13, a id iv\ 28. 
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read. The same account must also be piven of St. ifatthcw'a 
omission of the same important fact. The thing was very well 
known, and it did not occur to the historian that it was neces- 
sary to add any particulars concerning it. It agrees also with 
this solution, and with no other, that neither Matthew nor John 
disposes of the person of our Lord in any manner M'liatever. 
Other intimations in St. John's Gospel of the then general 
notoriety of the story are the following : His manner of intro- 
docing Jiis narrative, [ch. i. ver. 15,] ' John bare witness of 
him, and cried, saying,' evidently presupposes that his readers 
knew who John was. His rapid parentlictical reference to 
John's imprisonment, 'for John was not yet east into prison," 
could only come from a writer whose mind was in the habit of 
considering John's imprisonment as perfectly notorious. The 
description of Andrew by the addition ' Simon Peter's brother," 
takes it for granted that Simon Peter was well known. His 
name had not been mentioned Iieforc. The evangelist's notic- 
ing* the prevailing misconstruction of a discourse, which Christ 
held with the beloved disciple, proves that the characters and 
the discourse were already public. And the observation which 
these instances afford, is of equal validity for the purpose of the 
present argument, whoever were the authors of the histories. 

These four circumstances, first, the recognition of the ac- 
it in its principal parts by a series of succeeding writers ; 

andly, the total absence of any account of the origin of the 
religion substantially different from ours ; thirdly, the early 
and extensive prevalence of rites and institntions, which resnlt 
from our account ; fourthly, onr account bearing, in its con- 
utmction, proof that it is an account of facts, which were known 
and believed at tiie time, are sufficient, I conceive, to support 
iiQ asmrance, that the story which wc have now, is, in general, 
the story which Christiana had at the beginning. 1 say in 
general ; by which term I mean, that it is the same in ito 
texture, and in its principal facts. For instance, I make no 
doubt, for the reasons above stated, but th^t the resurrection 
of the founder of the religion was always a part of the Chris- 
tian story. Nor can a doubt of this remain upon the mind of 



' Jolin lis. 34. 



' Ilnil. i. 40. 



* Ibid. xxi. 34. 
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any one, who reflects that the resurrection is, in some form or 
other, asserted, refcrretl to, or assumed, in every christian 
writing, of every clescription, which hath come down to us. 

And if our evidence stopped licrc, we should have a strong 
case to offer : for wc shouhl have to allege, that, in the reign 
of Til)crins Cscsar, a crrtuin number of persons set about an 
attempt of establishing a new religion in the world ; in the 
prosecution of which purpose, they voluntarily encountered 
great dangers, undertook great labours, sustained great suffer- 
ings, all for a miraculous story which they published wherever 
they came; and that the resun-ection of a dead man, whom, 
during his life, they had followed aiul accompanied, was a con- 
stant part of this story. I know nothing in the above state- 
ment which can, with any appearance of reason, be disputed : 
and I kuow nothing in the history of the human species similar 
to it. 



ANNOTATION. 

' There is no room for insinuating that our books were fabricated 
with a studious accommodation to the usages which obtained 
at the time when they were written.' 

Not only is this true, but the omission iu the New Testa- 
ment of many things which — humanly speaking — we should 
have expected to find there, is a strong (though often over- 
looked) internal evidence of divine agency.' Wc find in the 
New Testament nothing of the character of the Catechisms, 
audi as we arc sure must have been employed for instructing 
learners in the first rudimeuts of Christianity ; nor again 
do we find anything of the nature of a Creed; nor a Liturgy ; 
nor anything answering to a Rubric (or set of Canons), 
prescribing tlie mode of aduiinistering the Sacraments, and 
of conducting all parts of the Church-Service ; nor any 
precise description of the manner of ordaining Jlinisters, and of 
carrying on Church -government . 

Yet all these things, we are sure, must have existed. We 
even find frequent mention of prayers offered up by Apostles ; 



' See Euay on the Omitsiom, ic. 
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and of their 'breaking bread' [celebrating the Lord's Supper] 
in the congregations. But the prayers which they used, ou 
these and on other occasions, are not recorded. And it is very 
remarkable that the only two prayers of the Apostles that we 
do find recorded in words, had reference to such peculiar 
occasions (the election of an Apostle in Acts i., and their first 
persecution. Acts iv.) as made tliera quite unsuitable for ordinary 
public worship. The same is the case, in a less degree, with the 
three Hymns, that of Zaeharias, that of the Virgin Mary, and 
that of Symeon, which are introduced from the New Testament 
into our Service. They had, each, reference to a peculiar 
occasion, but not to such a degree as to unfit them altogether 
for ordinary Worship ; for which they have been adopted 
Iccordingly. The same may be said of the prayers; of the first 
martyr, Stephen ; and also of those prayers of Jesus Himself 
which are recorded in John's Gospel. One short form of 
prayer which our Lord taught to his disciples — and that, 
Iwjfore the chief part of the Gospel had been revealed — is all 
that we find recorded. 

Now that no Liturgies, Creeds, or other Formularies, siich 
as we have been speaking of, should liavc been committed to 
writing by any of the Apostles or Evangelists, is a fact which 
will appear the more unaccountable, — humanly speaking, — 
the more we reflect on the subject. Supposing Paul to have 
been too much occupied with other writings to find leisure for 
recording such things, why was it not doue, by his direction or 
permission, by one or other of his companions and assistants ? 
— by Luke, or Timothy, or Titus, or some of the others whom 
we find mentioned ? If not by any of these, wliy not by Bar- 
nabas, or Peter, or some other Apostle Y or by some of their 
numerous fellow-labourers ? 

There must have been hundreds quite competent to the task; 
which would have been merely to write down what they saw and 
beard ; and this would have been eagerly read by thousands, 
and carefully copied and preserved. Yet what it would have 
Iiecn, seemingly, so natural and so easy to do, by each of a 
great number of men, was done by no one. 

And as the di'awiug up of such records is what would natu- 
rally have occurred to men of any nation, situated as the 
Apostles and their companions were, so, it seems doubly strange 

S.C. u 
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tliat this should not have occurred to Jews ; to men brought up 
under that Law which prescribed with sueli miuutc exactness 
all the ccremoniala of tlieir worship, — all the Articles of their 
belief, — and all the ndes they were to observe. 

The oraissioH, therefore, vrhich we have been speaking of is, 
on all natural principles, quite unaccountable, and, indeed, 
incredible. And there seems no way of explaining it, except 
by concluding that the Apostles and their attendants were 
j»«/>«"-naturally restrained from drawing up any such written 
records as wc have been speaking of. \Vc must conclude that 
divine Provideucc had decreed that no Canons, Liturgies, or 
Creeds, &c., should form any part of Holy Scripture ; and that, 
accordingly, the inspired Writers were withheld from committing 
any to paper. 

And in confirmation — if any confirmation could be needed — 
of what wc have now been saying, we find that soon after the 
Age of inspiration, and when men were left to act oa their own 
judgment, they did draw up Creeds (several of which have come 
down to lis). Liturgies, and directions for the celebration of 
divine Worship, called the ' Apostolical Constitutions.' Pliny 
records the custom of the Christians in his day (in the early 
part of the second century), of singing ' a hymn to Christ as 
God.' This is supposed by some to have been that which wc 
call the ' Te Deum,' or some portion of it. But at any rate it 
must have been gomethhig written down and learnt by the con- 
gregation. Whatever may be urged in Ijehalf of extemporary 
prayers, a hymn at least could not be so. And these composi- 
tions, though professing to be records of what had come down 
by tradition from the times of the Apostles (which is, probably, 
in part true), were never received by any Church as Holy 
Scripture. Even the Church of Rome, which pronounces all 
traditions sanctioned by itself, of equal authority with Scripture, 
' still maiutains the distinction. It has never inserted in the 
New Testament any of those compositions we have been speak- 
ing of. And here we have, by the way, a testimony which 
would, alone, completely refute the wild theory of some (so- 
calle<l) Theologians, that the New Testament was a compilation 
di"awn up in the third or fourth Century from floating Tradi- 
tions. It would be a sufficient answer (though many other 
disproofs might be given), to remark, that in that case it would 
not have failed to contain the Liturgies, Apostolic Constitutions, 
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' &c., wliich were then iu cLrculatiou ; — and in circulation with a 
tradition of their being derived from the Apostles. Now, one 
would ha\e expected, as most probable (humanly speaking), that 
many compositions of this kind, drawn up by several of the 
Apostles and their numerous attendants, would have come dowii 
to us as a portion of the New Testament. 

But that no one of them should have committed to writing 
anything of the kind, is, according to the ordinary course of 
nature, quite incredible. 

ATe have here, therefore, in this omission, a standing miracle ; 
— at least, a viOHUinent of a miracle. The christian Scriptures, 
considered in this point of view, arc in themselves a proof of 
their having been composed under snpcrhumau guidance j since 
they do not contain what we may be certain they would have 
contained, had the Writers been left to themselves. 

And the argument, we should observe, is complete, even 
though we should be quite unaiitc to perceive the wisdom of 
this ordinance of Providence, or at all to conjecture why the 
Bscred Writers were thus withheld from doing what they must 
naturally have been dispos(rd to do. For if the gospel was not 
from Mnn, it must have been from God. Though we may not 
be able always to explain why the christian Scriptures are, in 
each point, just such as they arc, still, if we can perceive them 
to be such as they certainly would not have been if composed by 
unaided Han, we must conclude that the Writers were divinely 
overruled. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

There is satisfactory evidence, that many persons, professing to 
have been original witnesses of t lie christian miracles, passed 
their Uvea in labours, dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily 
undergone in attestation of the accounts which they delivered, 
and solely in consequence of their belief of the truth of those 
accounts ; and that t/iey also submitted, from the same 
motives, to new rules of conduct. 

THAT the storj' which we have now is, in the main, the 
story which the apostles published, is, I think, nearly cer- 
taiu from the considerations Mliich have been proposed. But 
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whether, when wc come to the particulars and the detail of the 
narrative, the historical hooks of the New Testament be deserv- 
ing of credit as histories, so that a fact ought to be accounted 
true because it is found in them ; or whether they are entitled 
to be considered as representing the accounts, which, true or 
false, the apostles published ; whether their authority, in either 
of these views, can be trusted to, is a j)oint which necessarily 
depends upon what we know of tlic books, and of tlicir 
authors. 

Now, in treating of this part of our argument, tlie first, and 
a most material, observation upon the subject is, that such was 
the situation of the autliors to whom tlic four gospels arc 
ascribed, that, if any one of the four lie genuine, it is sufficient 
for our purpose. The received author of the first was an 
original npostle and emissary of the religion. Tlie received 
author of the second was an inhabitant of Jerusalem at the 
time, to whose house the apostles were wont to resort, and him- 
self an attendant upon one of the most eminent of that num- 
ber. The received author of the third was a stated companion 
and fellow traveller of the most active of all the teachera of tlic 
religion, and in the course of his travels frequently in the 
society of the original apostles. The received author of the 
fourth, as well as of the first, was one of these apostles. No 
stronger evidence of the truth of a history can arise from the 
situation of the historian than what is here offered. The 
authors of all the histories lived at the time, and upon the spot. 
The authors of two of the histories were present at many of the 
scenes which they describe ; eye-witnesses of the facts, ear- 
witnesses of the discourses ; writing from personal knowledge 
and recollection ; and, what strengthens their testimony, writing 
upon a subject in which their minds were deeply engaged, and 
in which, as they must have been verj' frequently repealing the 
accounts to others, the passages of the history would be kept 
continually alive in their memory. Wliocvcr reads the gosjiols 
(and they ought to be read for this particular purpose) will find 
in them not merely a general affirmation of miraculous powers, 
but detailed circumstantial accounts of miracles, with specifica- 
tions of time, place, and persons ; and these accounts many and 
various. In the gospels, therefore, which bear the name of 
Matthew and John, these narratives, if they really proceeded 
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fipom these men, must eitlier be true, as far as tlie fidelity of 
Luinnn recollection is usually to be depended uiJOUj that is, 
mu;st be true iu substance, and in their priucipal parts (uhich 
is sufficient for the purpose of proving a supernatural agency), 
or they must be wilful and meditated falsehoods. Yet the 
writers who fabricated and uttered these falsehoods, if they be 
such, are of the number of those who, unless the whole con- 
texture of the christian story be a dream, sacrificed their ease 
and safety in the cause, and for a purpose tFie most iiicousisteut 
that is possible with dishonest intentions. Tliey were villaius 
for no end but to teach honesty, and martyrs without the least 
prospect of honour or advantage. 

The gospels which bear the name of Mark and Luke, 
although not the narratives of eye-witnesses, are, if genuine, 
removed from that only by one degree. They are the narra- 
tives of contemporary writers, of writers themselves mixing 
with the business, one of the two probably living in the place 
which was the principal scene of action ; both living in habits 
of society and correspondence with those who had been present 
at the transactions which they relate. The latter of them 
accordingly tells us (and with apparent sincerity, because he 
tells it without pretending to personal knowledge, and without 
claiming for his work greater authority than belonged to it), 
that the things which were believed amongst Christians, came 
from those who from the beginning were eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the word ; that he had traced up accounts to their 
source ; and that he was prepared to instruct his reader in the 
certainty of the things which he related.' Very few histories 
lie so close to their facts ; very few historians are so nearly 
connected with the subject of their narrative, or possess such 
means of authentic information as these. 

Tlie situation of the writers applies to the Irulh of the facts 
which they record. But at present we use their testimony to 
a point somewhat short of this, namely, that tlie facts recorded 
in the gospels, whether true or false, are the facts, and the sort 



' Why ibonld not the canJicl aud modest preface o£ tliia hiitorian bo believed as 
well ai tlmt wbii-b l>ion Ciugju* prc&xud to liis Life of CoinmotlH) I ' Tbese things 
and the following 1 write not from the report of ollicrj, but from iny own know- 
ledge aud obscnation.' 1 »eo no reason to doubt but that both paisages describe 
tmljr cuongh tUo iituatioa of the autbura. 
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of facts, which the original preachers of the religiou alleged. 
Strictly speaking, I am conceriieil only to show, that wliat the 
gospels contain is the same as what the apostles preachetl. Now 
how stands the proof of this point ? A set of men went about 
the world piiblisliing a story composed of miraculous accounts 
(for miraculous from the very nature and exigency of the case 
they must have been), and, upon the strength of these accounts, 
called upon mankind to quit the religions in which they had 
been educated, and to take up, from thenceforth, a new system 
of opinions, and new rules of action. What is more in attes- 
tation of these accounts, tliat is, in supiiort of an iustitutiou of 
which these accounts were the foundation, the same men vo- 
luntarily exposed themselves to harassing and perpetual labours, 
dangers, and sufferings. Wc want to know what these accounts 
were. We have the particulars \i.e. many particulars] from 
two of tlieir own number. We have them from an attendant 
of one of the number, and who tliere is reason to believe was 
an inliabitant of Jerusalem at the time. AVc have them from 
a fourth writer, who accompanied the most laborious missionary 
of the institution in his travels ; who, iu tlie course of these 
travels, was frequently brought into the society of the rest ; 
and who, let it be observed, begins his nan-ative by telling us 
that he is about to relate tlie things wbieli had been delivered 
by those who were ministers of the word and eye-witnesses of 
the fact. I do not know what information can be more satis- 
factory than this. We may, perhaps, i)erceive the force and 
value of it more sensibly, if we reflect how rtqu'tring we should 
have been if we liad wanted it. Supposing it to be suffi- 
ciently proved, that the religiou, now prul'csscd amongst us, 
owed its ori;;inal to the preaching and ministry of a number of 
men, who, about eighteen centuries ago, set forth in the world 
a new system of religious O[)inions, founded upon certain estra- 
ordinai-y things which they related of a wonderful person who 
had appeared in Judea; suppose it to be also sufficiently proved, 
that, iu the course and prosecution of their ministry, these men 
bad subjected themselves to extreme hardships, fatigue, and 
peril ; but suppose the accounts which they published had not 
been committed to writing till some ages after their times, or 
at least that no histories, but what had been composed some 
ages afterwards, liad reached our hands ; wc should have said. 
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and with reason, that we were Avilling to believe these men 
under the circumstances in which they delivered their testi- 
mony, but that we did not, at this day, know with sufficient 
evidence what their testimony was. Had we received the par- 
ticulars of it from any of their own number, from any of those 
who lived and conversed with tliem, from any of their hearers, 
or even from any of their contemporaries, we should have bad 
Bomething to rely upon. Now, if our books be genuine, we 
have all these. We have the very species of informatioa which, 
as it appears to me, our imagination would have carved out for 
us, if it had been wanting. 

But I have said, that, if an^ one of the four gospels be 
genuine, we liave not only direct historical testimony to the 
point we contend for, but testimony which, so far as that point 
is concerned, cannot reasonably be rejected. If the first gospel 
was really written by Matthew, we have the narrative of one 
of the number from wliich to judge what were the miracles, 
and the kind of miracles, which the apostles attributed to 
Jesus. Although, for argument's sake, and only for argumenfs 
sake, we should allow that this gospel had been erroneously 
ascribed to Matthew ; yet, if the gospel of St. John be genuine, 
the obser\-ation holds with no less streugth. Again, although 
the gospels both of Matthew and John could be supposed to 
be spurious, yet, if the gospel of St. Luke was truly the com- 
position of that person, or of any person, be his name what it 
might, who was actually in the situation in which the author 
of that gospel professes himself to have been ; or if the gospel 
which bears the name of Mark really proceedetl from him ; we 
still, even upon the lowest supposition, possess the accounts of 
one writer at least, who was not only contemporary with the 
apostles, but associated with tbcin in their ministry ; which 
authority seems sufficient, when the question is simply what it 
was which these apostles advanced. 

I think it material to have this well noticed. The New 
Testament contains a great number of distinct writings, the 
genuineness of any one of which is almost sufHcicnt to prove 
the truth of the religion ; it contains, however, four distinct 
histories, the genuineness of any one of which is perfectly suffi- 
cient. If, therefore, we must be considered as encountering 
the risk of error in assigning the authors of our books, we are 
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entitled to tlic advantage of so many separate probabilities. 
And although it should appear that some of the evangelists had 
seen and used each other's works, this discovery, whilst it 
subtracts indeed from their character as testimonies strictly 
independent, diminishes, I conceive, little, either their separate 
authority, by which I mean the authority of any one that is 
genuine, or their mutual confirmation. For, let the most dis- 
advantageous supjwsition possible be made eouccrning them ; 
let it be allowed, what I should have no great difficulty in ad- 
mitting, that Mark compiled his history almost entirely from 
those of Miittliew and Luke ; and let it also, for a moment, be 
supposed that these histories were not, in fact, written by 
Matthew and Luke ; yet, if it be true that Mark, a contem- 
porary of the apostles, living in habits of society with the 
apostles, a fellow-traveller and fellow-laboiu'er with some of 
them ; if, I say, it be true that this person made the compila- 1 
jn, it follows, that the writings from which he made it existed 

the time of the apostles, aud not only so, but that they were 
then in such esteem and credit tliat a companion of the apostles 
formed a history out of them. Let the gospel of Mark be 
called an epitome of that of ^Matthew ; if a person in the situa- 
tion in which Mark is described to have been, actually made 
the epitome, it affords the strongest possible attestation to the 
character of the original. 

Again, parallelisms in sentences, in words, aud in the order 
of words, have been traced out lietwccn the gospel of Matthew 
and that of Luke ; which concurrence cannot easily be explained 
otherwise than by supposing, either that Luke had consulted 
Matthew's history, or, what appears to me in no wise iueredible, 
that minutes of some of Christ's discourses, as well as brief me- 
moirs of some passages of his life had been committed to writing 
at the time, aud that such written accounts had by both authors 
been occasionally admitted into their histories. Either suppo- 
sition is perfectly consistent with the acknowledged formation 
of St. Luke's narrative, who professes nut to write as an eye- 
witness, but to have investigated the original of every account 
which he delivers; in other words, to have collected them from 
such documents and testimonies, as he, who had the best opi:or- 
tunities of making inquiries, judged to be autlientic. Therefore, 
allowing that this writer also, in some instances, borrowed from 
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the gospel which wc call ilattliciv's, anil once more allowing, for 
the sake of stating the argument, that that gospel was not the pro- 
duction of the author to whom we ascribe it; yet still wc liave, in 
St. Luke's gospel, a history given by a writer immciiiatcly con- 
nected with the transaction, with the witnesses of it, with the 
persons engaged in it, and composed from matcri.ils which that 
person, thus situated, deemed to be safe sources of intelligence; 
in other words, whatever supposition be made concerning any or 
all the other gospels, if St. Luke's gospel be genuine, we have 
in it a credible evidence of the point which we maintain. 

The gospel according to St. John appears to be, and is on nil 
hands allowed to be, an independent testimony, strictly and pro- 
perly so called. Notwithstanding, therefore, any connection, 
or supposed connection, between some of the gospels, I again 
repeat, what I before said, that, if any one of the four be 
gcnuiue, we have, in that one, strong reason, from the character 
and situation of the writer, to believe that we possess the 
accounts which the original emissaries of the religion delivered. 

IL In treating of the written evidences of Christianity, next 
to their separate, we are to consider their aggregate authority. 
Now, there is in the evangelic history a cumulation of testimony 
which belongs hardly to any other history, but which our 
habitual mode of reading the scriptures sometimes causes us to 
overlook. When a passage, in any wise relating to the liistory 
of Christ, is read to us out of the ej)istle of Clemens Roiuanus, 
the epistles of Ignatius, of Polycarp, or from any other writing 
of that age, we are immediately sensible of the coufirmatiou 
which it affords to the scripture account. Here is a new wit- 
ness. Now, if we had been accustomed to read the gospel of 
Matthew alone, and had known that of Luke only as the 
generality of Christians know the writings of the apostolical 
fathers, that is, had kuown that such a writing was extant and 
acknowledged; when we came, for the first time, to look into 
what it contained, and found many of the facts which Matthew 
recorded, recorded also there, many other facts of a similar 
nature added, and throughout the whole work the same general 
series of transactions stated, and the same general character of 
the person who was the sidjject of the history preserved, I 
apprelicud that we should feci our minds strongly impressed by 
this discovery of fresh evidence. Wc should feel a renewal of 
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the same sentiment in first reading tlic gospel of St. Jobn. 
That of St. Mark perhaps would strilte us as an abridgment of 
the history with which we were already acquainted ; but we 
should naturally reflect, tliat if that history was abridgetl by 
such a person as Mark, or by any person of so early an age^ it 
afforded one of the highest possible attestations to the value of 
the work. This successive disclosure of proof would leave us 
asstued, that there must have been at least Pome reality in a 
story which, not one, but many, had taken in hand to commit 
to writing. The very existence of four sepamte histories would 
satisfy us that the subject had a foundation ; and when, amidst 
the variety which the different information of the different 
WTitcrs had supplied to their accounts, or which tlieir different 
choice and judgment in selecting their materials had produced, 
•wc observed many facts to stand the same in all ; of these 
facts, at least, we should conclude, that they were fixed in their 
credit and publicity. If, after this, we should come to the 
knowledge of a distinct history, and that also of the same age 
with the rest, taking up the subject where the others had left 
it, and carrying on a narrative of the effects produced in the 
world by the extraordinary causes of which we had already been 
informed, and wliich efleets subsist at this day, we should tliink 
the reality of the original story in no little decree established 
by this supplement. If subsequent inquiries should bring to 
our knowledge, one after another, letters written by some of 
the principal agents in the Imsincss, upon the business, and 
during the time of their activity and concern in it, assuming all 
along and recognising the original story, agitating the ques- 
tions that arose out of it, pressing the obligations which re- 
sulted from it, giving advice and directions to those who acted 
upon it; I conceive that we should find, in every one of these, 
a still further support to the conclusion we had formed. At 
present the weight of this successive coutirmatiou is, iu a great 
measure, unperceived by us. The evidence does not appear to 
us what it is ; for, being from our infancy accustomed to re- 
gard the New Testament as one book, we see iu it only one 
testimony. The whole occurs to us as a single evidence ; and 
its different parts, not as distinct attestations, but as different 
portions only of the san.c. Vet in this conception of the sub- 
ject we are certainly mistaken ; for the very discrepancies 
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amongst the several docutneuts which form our volume, prove, 
if all other proof were wanting, that in their original comixMi- 
tiou they were separate, and most of them independent pro- 
ductions. 

If we dispose our ideas in a different order, the matter 
stands thus : — Whilst the transaction was recent, and the 
original witnesses were at hand to relate it ; and whilst the 
apostles were husied in preaching and travelling, in collecting 
disciples, in forming and regulating socictiea of converts, in 
supj)orting themselves against opposition ; whilst they exercised 
their ministry under the harassings of frequent persecution, and 
in a state of almost continual alarm, it is not probable that, in 
this engaged, anxious, and unsettled condition of life, they 
would think immediately of writing histories for the informa- 
tion of the public or of posterity." But it is very probable, that 
emergencies might draw from some of tlicm occasional letters 
upon the subject of their mission, to converts, or to societies of 
converts, with which they were couuected ; or that they might 
address written discourses and exhortations to the disciples of 
the institution at large, which would be received and read with 
a respect proportioned to the character of the writer. Accounts 
in the mean time would get abroad of the extraordinary things 
that had been passing, written with different degrees of infor- 
mation and correctness. The extension of the christian society, 
which could no longer be instructed by a personal intercourse 
with the apostles, aiul the possible circulation of imperfect or 
erroneous narratives, would soon teach some amongst them the 
expediency of sending forth authentic memoirs of the life and 
doctrine of their master. Wheu accounts appeared, authorized 
by the name, and credit, and situation of the writers, recom- 
mended or recognised by the apostles and first preachcre of 
the religion, or found to coincide with what the apostles and 
first preachers of the religion had taught, other accounts would 
fall into disuse and neglect ; whilst these, niiiintaiuing their 
reputation (as, if genuine and well founded, they would do) 
onder the test of time, inquiry, and contradiction, might be 



' Tlii* thought occurred to Euguhins — ' Nor ncre the Apostlca of Christ greatly 
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expected to make their way into the hands of Christians of all 
countries of the world. 

This seems tiic natural progress of the business; and with 
this the reeords in our possession, and the evidcnee concerning 
them, correspond. Wc have remaining, in the first place, many 
letters of the kind above described, which have been preserved 
with a care and fidelity answering to the respect with which we 
may suppose that such letters would be received. But as these 
letters were not written to prove the truth of the christian 
religion, in the sense in which wc regard that question ; nor 
to convey information of facts, of whicli those to whom the 
letters were written had been previously infornicrl ; wc ai"c not 
to look in thcni fur anything more than incidental allusions to 
the christian history. We are alilc, however, to gather from 
these documents various particular attestations which have been 
already enumerated ; and this is a species of written evidence, 
as far as it goes, in the liigticst degree satisfactory, and in point 
of time perhaps the first. But for our more circumstautial 
information we have, in the next place, five direct hislories, 
bearing the names of persons acquaintctl, by their situation, 
with the truth of what they relate, and three of them purport- 
ing, in the very body of the narrative, to be written by such 
persons ; of which books wc know that some were in the hands 
of those who were contemporaries of the apostles, and that, in 
the age immediately posterior to that, they were in the hands, 
we may say, of every one, and received by Christians with so 
much respect and deference, as to be constantly quoted and 
referred to by them without aTiy doubt of the truth of their 
accounts. They were treated as such histories, proceeding from 
such authorities, might expect to be treated. In the preface to 
one of our histories we have intimations left us of the existence 
of some ancient accounts which arc now lost. There is nothing 
in this circumstance that can surprise us. It was to be 
expected, from the magnitude and novelty of the occasion, that 
such accounts would swarm. When better accounts came forth, 
these died away. Our present histories superseded others. 
They soon acquired a character and established a reputation 
which does not appear to have belonged to any other : that, at 
least, can be pro\ed concerning them, which cannot be proved 
concerning any other. 
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^ But to return to the point ivhicJi led to these reflections. 
By consideriug our records in either of tlie two views in which 
we have represented tbera, wc shall perceive that wc possess a 
collection of proofs, and not a naked or solitary testimony ; 
and that the written evidence is of such a kind, and comes to 
us in such a state, as t!ic natural order and progress of tilings, 
in the infancy of the institution, might be expected to produce. 
Thirdly : The genuineness of the historical books of the 
Now Testament is undoubtedly a point of iniportauce, because 
the strength of their evidence is augmented by our knowledge 
of the situation of their authors, their relation to the subject, 
an<l the part which they sustained in the transaction ; and the 
testimonies which we arc ablo to produce, compose a firm 
ground of persuasion that the gospels were written by the 
persons whose names they l)ear. Nevertheless, I must be 
allowed to state, that to the argument which I am endeavour- 
ing to maintain, this point is not essential ; I mean so essential 
that the fate of the argument depends upon it. The question 
before us is, whether the gospels exhibit the story which the 
apostles and first emissaries of the religion published, and for 
which they acted and suffered in the manner in which, for some 
miraculous story or other, they did act and suffer. Now let us 
suppose tliat we possessed no other information concerning 
these books than tfiat they were written by early disciples of 
Christianity ; that they were known and read during the time, or 
near the time, of the original apostles of the religion ; that by 
Christians whom the apostles instructed, by societies of Clu-istians 
which the apostles founded, these books were received (by which 
terra ' received ' I mean that they were believed to contain 
authentic accounts of the transaction upon which the religion 
rested, and accounts which were accordingly used, repeated, 
and relied upon), this reception would be a valid proof that 
these books, whoever were the authors of them, must h.ave 
accorded with what the apostles taught. A reception by the 
first race of Christians is evidence that they agreed with what 
the first teachers of the religion delivered. In particular, if 
they had not agreed with what the apostles themselves preached, 
how could they have gained credit in churches and societies 
wliich the apostles established ? 

Now the fact of their early existence, and not only of their 
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existence T)ut their reputation, is made out by some ancient 
testimouies which do not happen to specify tlie iiamea of the 
^vritcrs : add to which, what hath been already hinted, that two 
out of the four gospels contain averments in the body of the 
history, which, though they do not disclose the names, fix the 
time and situation of the authors, viz. that one was written 
by an eye-witness of the sufferings of Christ, the other by a 
contemporary of the apostles. In the gospel of St. Jolia 
[xix. 35], after describing the crucifixion, VTith the particular 
circumstance of piercing Christ's side with a spear, the liistorian 
adds, as for himself, ' and he that saw it bare record, and his 
record is true, and he knowetli that he saith true, tliat ye miglit 
believe.' Again [xxi. 24], after relating a conversation which 
passed between Peter and the disciple, as it is there expressed, 
whom Jesus loved, it is added, ' this is the disciple which tes- 
tifieth of these things and wrote these things.' This testimony, 
let it be remarked, is not the less worthy of regard because it 
is in one view imperfect. Tlie name is not mentioned ; which, 
if a fraudulent purpose had been intended, woidd have been 
done. The third of onr present gospels purports to have been 
written by the person who wrote the Acts of the Apostles ; in 
which latter history, or rather latter part of the same history, 
the author, by using in various places the first person plural, 
declnrcs himself to have l)eeu a contemporary of all, and a com- 
panion of one of the original preachers of the religion. 



ANNOTATIONS. 

' The Authors of all the histories lived at the time, and on 

the spot.' 

Among the many points of internal evidence which go to 
refute the hypothesis of some German Neologists, — of the Gospels 
being a compilation from some floating traditions of the third 
or fourth century, one is, the desiguation of our Lord by his 
name ' Jesus,* by which, of course, He was known during his 
abode on earth. Other christian writers — and even the same, 
in their Epistles to Christians (and Matthew and Mark, in the 
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titles prefixed to their Gospels) — naturally designate Ilim by 
liis (Hie, as Chrisl. And it is inconceivable tliat sucli inarti- 
ficial aud unpractised writers as the Evangelists, wonid, if they 
Lad lived two or three hundred years later, have avoided, in 
their compilations, the mode of expression commonly in use 
among them. That Contemporaries, on the other hand, should 
irrite as the Evangelists have written, is just what was to be 
expected. How natural, on tlie other hand, it would have been 
for writers at a later period to use tlic word ' Christ' or ' Jesus 
Christ' where the Evangelists have used ' Jesus,' is shown by 
the headings of Chapters in our Authorized Version, where we 
continually read ' Christ,' while Jesus is in the text. And this 
leads many readers to overlook the circumstance just men- 
tioned. Indeed the ignorant or thoughtless are apt to suppose 
the divisions into Chapters to be the uork of the Sacred Writers ; 
and to mistake those Headings for Scripture ; or at least to for- 
get that they are not so.' 

In the passages wliere we read, ' One is your blaster, even 
Christ,' and ' because ye belong to Christ' there is good reason 
to conclude that a ghss has crept into the text. For, it would 
Lave liecn quite at variance with our Lord's practice if He had 
proclaimed Himself as the Christ, instead of leaving men — as 
He did — to draw that inference for themselves.' But as a gloss 
£an explanatory note] the insertion of the words is very natural. 

In the passage where we read [Matt, xi.] that ' John had 
heard in the prison the works of [the] Christ,' the meaning 
doubtless is that he had heard of Jesus performing such works 
as Lad been the predicted signs of the promised Messiah or 
Christ ; and sent to ask for a confirmatiou of that evidence. 
And Jesus accordingly replies by a reference to the very pro- 
phecy in question [Isai. xxxv.], * Go and tell John what 
things ye have seen.' 

Wiat has been said of the word ' Christ,' holds good in re- 



t blanJor seenu to have hcen committed in a Theoloijieal Dietionari/ in con- 
I eirculutiufi ; which says, imilcr the head of Deacon, that ' the first place 
I DcacoiM are w> railed in Si^ripture, i« in cli. vi. of Acta,' though the word 
■cwr onee ocrurt in the whole Book of Acts. 

' It waa only to the wonuin of Samaria, which woa not the OHDnl accne of hia 
mininlry, »nil to his Apostles in private, aftfr I'eter had of himself drawn the in- 
tervnce, und finally when aolemnly adjured by the High I'rieat, that He Uimiclf 
eUimed the title. 
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ference to the word ' Christian,' whicli tbc Sacred Writers never 
apply to those who embraced the Gospel ; tliough it was in use 
in their time, and was generally adopted soon after, as it has 
been ever since." Tlic word occurs but thrice in tlic New 
Testament, and never, as apjilicd by Christians to each other. 
They arc called 'Saints,' 'Brethren,' 'Elect,' and by other 
titles which belonged to God's People of old. 

The Gospels, however, doubtless were, in some degree, a 
compilation from records written by several Disciples shortly 
alter our Lord's ascension ; some probably in Hebrew, and some, 
in Greek ; each rcconling some transactions or discourses at 
which he had been present. Sometimes we find in two of the 
Evangelists passages word for word the same. In these cases 
probably both liad access to the same Greek Record. Some- 
times we find all the details exactly the same, in matter, but 
with a slight difference in the words. In these cases, no doubt, 
they used the same Hebrew Record ; each translating it for 
himself into Greek. And sometimes, again, we find a ' gmeial' 
agreement in two passages, but with a slight variation in the 
details; just as one might expect in the reports given by two 
independent witnesses. 

The four Gospels would natundly absorb, and soon super- 
sede those smaller detached portions of history. But there is 
probably one, — the histoiy of the woman taken in adultery — 
that was not originally inserted in any of them. "Where it now 
stands, it has the air of an interpolation ; and in some MSS. 
it is absent altogether ; while in some it npixjars in Luke's 
Gospel and not in John's. Probably it was inserted in this 
last, after John's time, as being a narrative admitted to be 
authentic, but too short to form a distinct book. 

As compositions, the four Gospels are, as I have above re- 
marked, strikingly inartificial and unstudied. A circumstance 
which many readers overlook, is, that the first three of them 
give no account of the first opemtiy of our Lord's ministry, — 
his ' beginning of miracles ;' — but speak of Him as preaching 
in a tone of high authority, and being listened to, and calling 
Disciples, and being followed — before any mention is made of 
mighty Morks done by Him. But for tlie supply of this 
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oniissiou wliich John's Gospel supplies, any one of the other 
hiistories would have appeared, at the present darj, hardly 
credible. For, an obscure peasant claiming to be a messenger 
from Heaven, yet displaijhiy uo miraculous signs, would never 
have been listened to by any one. But the Evangelists were 
writing for men among whom it was, and had long been, 
notorious tliat Jesus did display such sigus. 'For, these things 
were not done in a comer.' 

Tliat any one should reject Christianity, and pronounce its 
Founder an impostor, and the history a string of fables, this, 
however irrational, is at least intelligible. But that any one 
professing Christianity should speak of Jesus (which some have 
done) as not Himself appealing to his miracles as evidence of 
his divine mission, is something quite inexplicable. 



• 77tese letters were not written to prove the truth of l/ie christian 

reliyion.' 

The onee-notorious Tom Paine says of Paul's Epistles, that 
' the author, whoever he was, attempts to prove his religion by 
arguments.' 

If in any other subject besides religion a mau were to fall 
into such absurdities, as in that subject one may often meet with, 
he would be regarded as an idiot. Suppose for instance an 
ayricultural treatise, giving directions for the best mode of 
cultivating corn and rearing cattle ; and that some reader of 
it should remark, 'the author, whoever he was, attempts to 
prove by arguments that corn and flesh all'ord nutriment, and 
will command a price in the markets ;' this would be a parallel 
to Paine's remark. 

And again, suppose some other reader of the same treatise, 
should, on perceiving that there is no argument of the kind in 
it, infer that the author did not know, or did not believe, that 
])read is fit for food, or that corn and cattle arc of any use, 
this would be a parallel to what has been fulvanccd since 
Paine's time. For some writers have actually inferred from the 
absence in Paul's Epistles, of reference to tlic miracles of Jesus, 
that he either did not believe them, or else regarded them as 
furnishing no evidence. A man of plain good sense, untainted 
with German theories, would draw the opposite conclusion. 

B.C. I 
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He would remember tliat these Epistles were addressed to 
Christians ; — to men wlio had embraced the Gospel, and 
acknowledged Jesus of Nazareth as sent from God, on the 
strength of the ' mighty works' which alone could liave obtained 
for Him a reception from any one. If then these Epistles had 
contained assertions of those mighty works, this might have 
excited a reasonable suspicion that tlic miraculous facts were 
not fully admitted, or else that tlie Epistles were forgeries. 
But these facts being admittcil, in order for these men to liave 
become Christians, any allusion to them in those Epistles would 
have been unnecess.<iry and unnatural. 

The Apostle does sometimes refer to his own miracles (as to 
something perfectly well knonn) in addressing those among 
whom rival teachers had crcjyt in who sought to disparage him. 
But if he had strongly and frequently dwelt on these his 
miraculous powers, this would have given some ground for 
suspecting that they were not iniivcrsally and fully admitted. 

A Lecturer in the higher branches of Mathematics does not 
occupy an advanced class of pupils with demonstrations of the 
first Book of Euclid's Elements. And if it should tlience be 
inferred that he did not assent to those demonstrations, we 
should think this a very strange kind of reasoning. 

It has been inferred, in like manner, that Jesus Himself 
laid no stress on miraculous sigus, because, in his conversation 
with Nieodemus, He docs not dwell on them. It would have 
been strange if He had ; considering that this man had just 
said ' We know that Thou art a teacher sent from God ; for no 
man can do these miracles that Thou doest, except God be 
with him.' If Nieodemus had been in any doubt, then Jesus 
would, we must suppose, have said to him, as He did, to some 
others, * The works that I do in my Father's name, they bear 
witness of me.' But Nieodemus being already convinced of 
his divine mission, needetl only a correction pf his erroneous 
notions concerning the character of the kingdom of the Messiah ; 
whom he expected (as did all the Je«s) to be a great temporal 
prince and conqueror, founding an empire of which the Jews by 
birth were to be tlie subjects. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

There is satisfactory evidence, that many persons, professing to 
be original witnesses of the christian miracles, ^jassed their 
lives in labours, dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily under- 
gone in attestation of the accounts which they delivered, and 
solely in consequence of their belief of the truth of those 
accounts ; and that they also submitted, from the same 
motives, to new rules of conduct. 

' Of tho Authenticity of the Scriptures ' 

NOT forgetting, therefore, what credit is due to the evangelic 
history, supposing even any one of the four gospels to be 
genuine ; what credit is due to tlic gospels, even supposing 
nothing to be known concerning them but that they were 
written by e^irly disciples of the religion, and received with 
deference by early christian ehurchesj more especially not for- 
getting what credit is due to the New Testament in its capacity of 
cumulative evidence ; we now proceed to state the proper and dis- 
tinct proofs, which show not only tlic general value of these records, 
but their specific authority, and the high probability there is 
that they actually came from the persons whose names they bear. 

Tliere are, however, a few preliminary reflections, by which 
we may draw up with more regularity to the propositions upon 
which the close and particular discussion of the subject depends. 
Of which nature are the following : 

I. We are able to produce a great number of ancient manu- 
scripts, found in many different countries, and in countries 
widely distant from each other, all of them anterior to tlic art 
of printing, some certainly seven or eight hundred years old, 
and some which have been preserved probably above a thousand 
years.' We have also many ancient versions of these books, 
and some of them into languages which are not at present, nor 
for many ages have been, spoken in any part of the world. 
The esistcnce of these manuscripts and versions proves that the 
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scnptures were not the production of any modem contrivance. 
It docs away also the uncertainty which hangs over such pub- 
lications as the works, real or pretended, of Ossian and 
Rowley, in which the editors are challenged to produce their 
^tV maSnscripts, and to show where they obtained their copies. 
The nnnibcr of manuscripts, far exceeding those of any other 
book, and their wide dispersion, afford an argument, in sonic 
measure, to tiic senses, that the scriptures anciently, in like 
manner as at this day, were more rend and sought after than 
any other books, and that also in many different countries. 
The greatest part of spurious cliristian writings are utterly lost, 
the rest preserved by some single manuscript. There is weight 
also in Dr. Bcntley's observatiou, that the New Testament has 
suffered less injury by the errors of transcribers than the works 
of any profane author of the same size aiul antiquity ; that is, 
there never was any writing in the preservation and purity of 
which the world was so interested or so careful. 

II. An argument of great weight with those who are judges of 
the proofs upon which it is founded, and capable, through their 
testimony, of being addressed to every understanding, isthatwhich 
arises from the style and language of the New Testament. It is 
just such a language as might be expected from the apo-stles, from 
persons of their age and in their situation, and from no other 
persons. It is the style neither of classic authors nor of the 
ancient christian Fathers, but Greek coming from men of Hebrew 
origin ; abounding, that is, with Hebraic and Syriac idioms, 
such as would naturjilly be found in the writings of men who 
used a language spoken indeed where they lived, but not the 
common dialect of the countr}'. This happy peculiarity is a 
strong proof of the genuineness of these wi'itings; for who 
should forge them ? The christian Fathers were for the most 
part totally ignorant of Hebrew, and therefore were not likely 
to insert Hebraisms and Syriasms into their writings. The 
few who had a knowledge of the Hebrew, as Justin Martyr, 
Origen, aud Epiphauius, wrote in a language wlach bears no 
resemblance to that of the New Testament. The Nazarenes, 
^vho understood Hebrew, used chigHy, perhaps almost entirely, 
the gospel of St. Matthew, and therefore cannot be suspected 
of forging the rest of the sacred writings. The argument, at 
nny rate, proves the antiquity of these books ; that they be- 
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longwl to the age of the apostles ; that they could be composed 
indeed iu no other.' 

III. Why should we question the genuineness of these 
IxMjks? Is it for that they contain accounts of supernatural 
events ? I apprehend that this, at the bottom, is the real, 
though secret, cause of our hesitation about them ; for, had tlie 
writings inscribed with the names of JI:itthcw and John related 
nothing but ordinary Iiistory, there would have been no more 
doubt whether these writings were theirs, than there is concem- 
iug the acknowledged works of Josephus or Pliilo ; that is, 
there would have been no doubt at all. Now it ought to be 
considered that this reason, however it may apply to tlie credit 
which is given to a writer's judgment or veracity, affects the 
question of genuineness very indirectly. The works of 
Bede exhibit many wonderful relations; but who for that 
reason doubts that they were written by Bede ? The same of 
a multitude of otiier authors. To which may be added, that 
we ask no more for our Ijooks than what we allow to other 
books in some sort similar to ours. We do not deny the 
genuineness of the Koran. We admit tliat the history of 
Apollonius Tyanajus, purporting to be written by I'hilostratus, 
was really written by Philostratus. 

IV. If it had been an easy thing in the early times of the 
institution to have forged christian writings, and to have ob- 
tained currency and reception to the forgeries, we should have 
had many appearing iu the name of Christ himself. No 
writings would have been received with so much avidity and 
respect as these ; consequently none afforded so great tempta- 
tion to forgerj'. Yet have we heard but of one attempt of this 
sort deserving of the smallest notice, ilial in a piece of a very 
few lines, and so far from succeeding, I mean, from obtaining 
acceptance and reputation, or an acceptance and reputation in 
any wise similar to that which can be proved to have attended 
the books of the New Testament, that it is not so much as men- 
tioned by any writer of the three first centuries. The learned 
reader need not be informed that I mean the e[)istle of Christ 
to Abgarus, King of Edessa, found at present in the work of 
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Eusebius,' as a piece aclvnowlcflgcd liy him, though not without 
considerable doubt Mliether the wholu passage be not an ititcr- 
polatiouj as it is most certain, tliat after the publication of 
Euscbius's work tliis epistle was universally rejccted.- 

V. If the ascription of the gospels to tbcir respective 
authors had been arbitrary or conjectural, tlicy would have 
been ascribed to more eminent meti. This observation holds 
concerning the three first gospels, the reputed authors of which 
were enabled, by tlieir situation, to obtain true intelligence, and 
vere likely to deliver an honest account of what they knew, 
hut were persons not distinguished in the history by extraor- 
dinary marks of notice or commendation. Of the apostles, I 
hardly ktiow any one of whom less is said than of Matthew ; 
or of whom the little tliat is said, is less calculated to magnify 
his character. Of Mark nothing is said in the Gospels j and 
■what is said of any person of that name in the Acts, and in 
tlie Ejjistles, in no part bestows praise or eminence upon him. 
The name of Luke is mentioned only in St. Paul's Epistles,' and 
that very transiently. The judgment, thercfoi'c, which assigned 
these writings to these authors proceeded, it may be presumed, 
upon proper knowledge and evidence, and not upon a voluntary 
choice of names. 

W. Christian writers and christian churches appear to have 
soon arrived at a very general agreement upon the subject, and 
that without the interposition of any public authority. When 
the diversity of opinion, which prevailed, and prevails among 
Christians in other points, is considered, their concurrence in 
the canon of Scripture is rcmarkahte, and of great weight, espe- 
cially as it seems to have been llie result of private and fi'ce 
inquiry. We have no knowledge of any interference of autho- 
rity in the question before the council of Laodicea in the year 
363. Probably the decree of this council rather declared than 
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* Attgostin, AJ>. 395, (De Content. JSeanff, c. 34,) bad heard tUnt tlie Pagniu 
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prccetling writer, render them unworthy of consideration. 
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regulated the public judgment, or, more i)roperIy speaking, the 
judgment of some neighbouring churclics ; the council itself 
consisting of uo more than thirty or forty bishops of Lydia and 
the adjoining countries.' Nor docs its autliority seem to have 
extended farther; for we find numerous christian writers, after 
this time, discussing the question, ' what books were entitled to 
be received as scripture,' with great freedom, upon proper grounds 
of evidence,and without any reference to the decision at Laodicea. 



Tu ESE considerations are not to be neglected : but of an 
argument couccruing the genuineness of ancient writings, the 
substance undoubtedly and strengtii is ancient testimony. 

This testimony it is necessary to exhibit somewhat in detail ; 
for when elu'isttan advocates mci'ely tell us, that we have the 
same reason for believing the Gospels to be written by the 
ei'aiigelists whose names they bear, as we have for believing the 
Commentaries to be Ciesar's, the jEneid A^irgil's, or the 
Orations Cicero's, they content themselves with nn imperfect 
representation. They state uotliiiig more than what is true, 
but they do not state the truth correctly. In the number, 
variety, and cai'ly date of our testimonies, we far exceed all 
other ancient books. For one, which the most celebrated 
work of the most celebrated Greek or Roman writer can allege, 
we produce many. But then it is more requisite in our 
books, than in theirs, to separate and distinguish them from 
spurious competitors. The result, I am convinced, will be 
satisfactory to every fair inquirer ; but this cLrcumstancc renders 
an inquiry necessary. 

Ill a work, however, like the present, there is a difficulty in 
finding a place for evidence of this kind. To pursue the detail 
of proofs throughout, would be to transcribe a great part of 
Dr. Lardner's eleven octavo volumes : to leave the argument 
without proofs, is to leave it without cfl'ect ; for the persuasion 
produced by this species of evidence depends upon a view and 
induction of the particulars which compose it. 

The method which I pro[M)se to myself is, first to place 
before the reader, in one view, the proi>ositious which comprise 
the several heads of our testimony, and afterwards, to repeat 
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the same propositions in so many distinct sections, \nW\ the 
necessary autlioritics subjoined to each.' 

The following, then, are the allegations npon the subject, 
wLich arc cajiablc of being established by proof: 

I. That the historical books of the New Testament, meaning 
thereby tiie four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, are 
quoted, or alluded to, by a scries of christian writers, beginning 
with those who were coiitemj)orary with the apostles, or who 
immediately followed them, and proceeding in close and regular 
succession from their time to the present. 

II. That when they arc quoted, or alluded to, they arc 
quoted or alluded to with peculiar respect, as books siii generis; as 
possessing an authority which belonged to no other books, and as 
cunclusive in all questions and controversies amongst Christians. 

III. That they were, in very early times, collected into a 
distinct volume, 

IV. That they were distinguished by appropriate names and 
titles of res{K3et. 

V. Tliat they were publicly read and expounded in the 
religious assemblies of the early Christians. 

VI. That commentaries were written upon them, harmonics 
formed out of them, different copies carefully collated, and 
versions of tltcm made into different languages. 

VII. That they were received by Christians of different sects, 
by many heretics as well as catliolies, and usually appealed 
to by both sides in the controversies which arose in those days. 

VIII. Tiiat the four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, 
thirtec]! EpistJcsof St. PanI, the first Epistle of John, and the first 
of Peter, were received, wittiout doubt, by those who doubted con- 
cerning the other books which are included in our present canon. 

IX. That the Gospels were attacked by the early adver- 
saries of Chrii^tianity, as hooks containing the accounts upon 
"which the religion was founded. 

X. That formal catalogues of authentic scriptures were pub- 
lished ; in all which our present sacred histories were included. 

XI. That tlicee propositions cannot he affirmed of any other 
books claiming to be books of scripture ; by which are meant 
those books which are commonly called apocryphal books of 
the New Testament. 



' The reader, when he hi« the propositions before him, will observe tluit the 
argument, if lie should omit the seetioii*, proceeds coiuicetc<Uy from tliiii point. 
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Section I, 

The historical books of the New Testament, meaning thereby the 
four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, are quoted, or 
alluded to, by a series of christian writers, beginning with 
those who were contemporary with the apostles, or who imme- 
diately followed them, and proceeding in close and regular 
succession from their time to the present. 

The medium of proof stated in this proposition is, of all 
others, the most unquestionable, the least liable to any 
practices of fraud, and is not diminished by tlic lapse of figcs. 
Bishop Burnet, in the History of his own Times, inserts various 
extracts from Lord Clarendon's History. One such insertion 
is a proof, that Lord Clarendon's History was extant at tlie 
time when Bishop Burnet wrote, that it had been read by 
Bishop Burnet, that it was received by Bishop Burnet as a 
work of Lord Clarendon's, and also regai-dcd by him as an 
authentic account of the transactions whicli it relates ; and it 
will be a proof of these points a thousand years heuee, or as 
long as the books exist. Quintilian having quoted as Cicero's,' 
that well-known trait of dissembled vanity, 

'Si quid est in tuo ingeuii, Jndicoa, quod scnUo quam sit ciiguum' — 

the quotation would be strong evidence, were there any doubt, 
that the oration, which opens with this address, actually came 
from Cicero's pen. These instances, however simple, may 
Berre to point out to a reader, who is little accustomed to such 
researches, the nature and value of the argument. 

The testimonies which we have to bring forward under this 
proposition are the following : 

I. There is extant an epistle ascribed to Barnabas,' the 

companion of Paul. It is quoted as the epistle of Barnabas by 

Clement of Alexandria, a.d. 191; by Origcn, a.d. 230. It is 

pentioncd by Euscbius, a.d. 315, and by Jerome, a.o. 392, as 



' QuM. lib. xi. c. i. 
dncr'g Crcd, cd. 1755, vol. i. p. 33 ct wq. The naidcr will obacrvo from 
!iioi'«, lluit U1L1 materials of tlie^e svctiuiis arc uhiio^it entiri-ly exttoctcti 
from Dr. Lardner't work — my office conosUd in arrangement and aelection. 
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an ancient work in their time, bearing the name of Barnabas, 
and as well known and read amongst Christians, though not 
accounted a part of Scriiiture. Tt purports to have been 
written soon after the destruction of Jerusalem, during the 
calamities which followed that disaster; and it bears the 
character of the age to which it professes to belong. 

In this epistle appears the following remarkable passage : — 
' Let us, therefore, beware lest it come upon us, as it is written, 
Tliere are many called, few chosen.' From the expression, 
' as it is written,' wc infer with certainty, that, at the time 
when the author of this epistle lived, there was a book extant, 
well known to Christians, and of authority amongst them, con- 
taining these words — ' Many arc called, few chosen.' Such a 
book is our present Gospel of St. Mattliew, in which this text 
is twice found,' and is found in no other book now known. 
There is a further oljservation to be made upon the terms of 
the quotation. The writer of the epistle was a Jew. The 
phrase ' it is written' was the very form in which the Jews quoted 
their scriptures. It is not probable therefore, that he would 
have used this phrase, .and without qualification, of any books 
but what had acquired a kind of scriptural authority. If the 
passage remarked in this ancient writing had been found in one 
of St. Paul's epistles, it \rould have been esteemed by every 
one a high testimony to St. Matthew's gospel. It ouglit, 
therefore, to be remembered, tliat the writing in which it is found 
was probably by very few years posterior to those of St. Paul. 

Beside this passage, tliere arc also in the epistle before us 
several others, in which the sentiment is the same with what 
we meet with in St. Matthew's gospel, and two or three in 
which we recognise the same words. In particular, the author 
of the epistle repeats the precept, ' Give to every one tiiat 
asketh thee ;' " and saith that Christ chose as his apostles, who 
were to preach the gospel, men who were great sinners, that he 
might show that he came ' not to call the righteous, but sinners, 
to rcjwntance." 

II. Wc are in possession of an epistle written by Clement, 
Bishop of Rome,' whom ancient writers, without any doubt or 
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iple, assert to have been tlie Clement wiioni St. Pnul 
mentions, Phil. iv. 3, ' witli Clement also, and other my fellow 
labourers, whose names are in the book of life/ This C[)ii;tle is 
spoken of by the ancients as an epistle acknowledged by all ; 
and, as Irena;us well represents its valno, ' written by Clement, 
who had seen tlie blessed ajx^stles and conversed with them, who 
had the preaching of the apostles still sounding in his ears, and 
their traditions before his eyes.' It is addressed to the cluu-ch 
of Corinth; and what alone may seem almost decisive of its 
authenticity, Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, about the year 1 70, 
[i.e. about eighty or ninety years aflcr the epistle was written,] 
bears witness, ' that it had been wont to be read in that church 
from ancient times.' 

Thisepistle aftbrds, amongst others, the following valuable pas- 
sages: 'Especially remembering the words of the Lord Jesus which 
he spake, teaching gentleness and long suffering; for thus he 
said :' Be ye merciful, that ye may ol)tatn mercy ; forgive, that 
it may lie forgiven unto you ; as you do, so shall it be done 
utito you ; as you give, so shall it be given unto you ; as ye 
judge, 80 shall ye be judged ; as ye show kindness, so shall 
kindness be shown unto you ; with what measure ye mete, 
with the same it shall be measured to you. By this command, 
and by these rules, let ns establish ourselves, that we may 
always walk oI)edieutly to his holy words.' 

Again : ' Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, for he 
said. Woe to that man by whom oftcnces come ; it were better 
for him that he had not been born, than that he should offend 
one of my elect ; it were better for him that a millstone should 
be tied about his neck, and that he shoidd be drowned in the 
sea, than that he should oH'cnd one of my little oncs.'^ 

In lx)th these passages we perceive the high respect paid to 



' ' Bletaed arc the mcrciM, for tliey shall ohtain itiercj.' — Matt. v. 7. • For- 
p^e, aud je »hall be forgiven ; give, und it shall Ix- given unto joii.' — Luke vi. 
37, 38. ' Judge not, that jc be not judged; for with wliat judgment ye judge, ye 
•hall be judged, and with what mesuure ye mote, it shall bo measured to yon 
again.' — Matt. vii. j. 

' Matt, xviii. 6 : ' But whoso shall ciflcnd one of those little ones which believe 
in me, it were belter for hiin tlint a millstone were hongetl abont hi-s neck, and 
that ho were cnst into the tea.' Tlic loiter ]iart of the ]»<sagc iu Clement agrcra 
more cioctly with Luke xvii. }. ' It were better for him that a millstone were 
baugod about liia nevk, and he cast into the sea, than that ho ihonid ofl'cud one of 
tlieao little ones.' 
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the ^vorcls of Christ as recorded by the evangelists : ' Remember 
tlic words of the Lord Jesus — by tliis command and by these 
rules let us establish ourselves, that we may always walk obe- 
diently to his lioly words.' We perceive also in Clement a 
total unconsciousness of doubt, whctlier these were the real 
words of Christ, wiiich arc read as such in tlic gosi)eIs. This 
observation indeed belongs to tlic whole scries of testimony, and 
especially to the most ancient jiart of it. AVhcncvcr anything 
now read in the gospels, is nut with in an early Christian 
writing, it is always observed to stand there as acknowledged 
trutli, i.e. to be introduced uitliout Iicsitatiou, doubt, or apology. 
It is to be observed also, that as this epi.stlc was written in tlie 
name of the church of llome, and addressed to the church of 
Corinth, it ought to be taken as exhibiting the judgment not 
only of Clement, who drew up the letter, but of these churches 
tiicmselves, at least as to the authority of the hooks referred to. 
It may be said, that, as Clement hath not used words of 
quotntion, it is not certain that lie refers to any book whatever. 
The words of Christ, which he has put down, he might himself 
Lave heard from the apostles, or might have received through 
the ordiuary medium of oral tradition. This hath been said; 
but that no such inference can be drawn fron\ the absence 
of words of quotation is proved by the three following con- 
siderations : — First, that Clement, in the very same manner, 
namely, without any mark of references, uses a passage nuw 
foiind in the epistle to the Romans ;' which passage, from the 
peculiarity of the words which compose it, and from their 
order, it is manifest that he must have taken from the Ijook. 
The sauie remark may be repeated of some very singular senti- 
ments in tiie epistle to the Hebrews. Secondly, that there arc 
many sentences of St. Paul's tirat epistle to the Corinthians 
standing in Clement's epistle without any sign of quotation, 
which yet certainly are quotations; because it appears that 
Clement had St. Paul's epistle before him, inasmuch as in one 
place he mentions it in terms too express to leave us in any 
doubt — ' Take into your liands the epistle of the blessed 
apostle Paul.' Thirdly, that this method of adopting words 
of Scripture, without reference or acknowledgment, was, as 
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will appear in the sequel, a method in general use amongst 
the most ancieut Christian writers. These analogies not only 
repel the ohjection, but cast the presumptloa on the other side; 
and aSbrd a considerable degree of positive pi-oof, that the 
words in question have been borrowed from the places of Scrip- 
tare in which we now find tlicni. 

But take it if you will the other way, that Clement had 
heard these words from the apostles or first teachers of Chris- 
tianity; with respect to the precise point of our argument, viz. 
that the scriptures contain what the apostles taught, this sup- 
position may sei-ve almost as well. 

III. Near the conclusion of the epistle to the Romans, St. 
Paul, amongst others, sends the following salutation : ' Salute 
Asyneritus, Phlegou, Hernias, Patrobus, Hermes, and the 
brethren which are with them.' 

Of Hermas, who appears in this catalogue of Roman Chris- 
tians as contemporary with St. Paul, a book bearing the name, 
and it is most probable rightly, is still remaining. It is called 
the Shepherd or Pastor of Hermas? Its antiquity is incon- 
testable, from the quotations of it in Irena;us, a.d. 178, Clement 
of Alexandria, a.d. 194, TcrtuUiati, a.d. 200, Origen, a.d. 230. 
The notes of time extant in the epistle itself agree with its 
title, ai»d with the testimonies concerning it, for it purports to 
have been written during the lifetime of Clement. 

In this piece are tacit allusions to St. Matthew's, St. Luke's, 
and St. John's gospels ; that is to say, there are applications 
of thoughts and expressions found in these gospels, without 
citing the place or writer from which they were taken. In 
this form appear in Hernias the confessing and denying of 
Christ ;' the parable of the seed sown j" the comparison of 
Christ's disciples to little children ; the saying, ' he that 
pntteth away his wife and marrieth another committetli adul- 
tery ;'* the singular expression, ' having received all power 
from his father,' in probaljle allusion to Matt, xxviii. 18, and 
Christ l)eiug the ' gate,' or only way of coming ' to God,' in 
plain allusion to John xiv. 6 — x. 7, 9. There is also a pro- 
bable allusion to Acts v. 32. 



' Lurdner's Cred. vol. i. p. in. 
* Mntt. I. 33, 33 ; or Lake lii. 8, 9. • Matt. xiii. 3 ; or Lake vui. 5. 

* Luke xvi. 1 8. 
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This piece is the rcprrsctitation of a vision, and has by nanyj 
been accounted a weak and fanciful performance. I tliercfoi-e' 
obsene, that the character of the writing has little to do 
with the piirjOTsc for which wc adduce it. It is the age in 
which it was composed that gives the value to its testimony. 

IV. Ignatius, as it is testified by ancient christian writers, 
became Bishop of Antioch about tliirty-scvcu years after 
Clirist's ascension ; and therefore from bis time, and place, 
and station, it is probable that he had known and conversed 
■with many of the apostles. Epistles of Ignatius arc referred 
to by Polycarp his contemporary. Passages found in tlie 
epistles now extant under his name are quoted by Irenaeus, 
A.D. 178, by Origcn, a.i>. 230; and the occasion of writing the 
epistles is given at large by Eusebius and Jerome. What are 
called the smaller epistles of Ignatius arc generally deemed to 
be those which were read by Ircnieus, Origcn, and Eusebius,' 

In these epistles arc various undoubted allusions to the 
gospels of St. Matthew and St. John ; yet bo far of the same 
form with those in the [iicci'ding articles, that, like them, they 
arc not accompanied with marks of quotation. 

Of these allusions the following arc clear specimens : 

t ' Christ was baptised of John, that all righteous- 
\ne88 might Ite ftiljUled by him.' 
1 ' Be ye wise as serpents in all things, and harm- 
y/ess as a dove.' 

, ' Vet the spirit is not deceived, being from God j 

for it knows whence it comes and whither it goes.' 

' He (Christ) is the door of the Father, by 

which enltr in Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, 

^and the Apostles, and the Cliurch.' 

As to the manner of i|Uoti»tinn this is observable : — Ignatius, 

in one place, speaks of St. Paul in terms of high respect, and 

quotes his epistle to the Ephcsians by name; yet iu several 



Mutt.' 



John.' 



' l.ardncr's Crrii. vul. i. p. 14^. 

' Cli.iii. 15. ' For time it lierniups us to fulfil nil rlglitcotisiicn!).' li. 16. 'I!c vc 
tlien'forc wine 119 sL'rfieiitu, aiul liuriiiless m Aove».' 

* CTi. iii. 8. ' The wind blowolli wlirrc it listetli, nnd thou hcarcst the sound there- 
of, hut canst not till triienee il einnelh, nail irhilher it r/orlh ; en is every one that 
is born of the fiiirit.' x. 9. 'I am the door; hy mc if any man enter in, he 
■hall be saved.' 
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other places he borrows words and seutiments from the same 
epistle without mentioning it : which shows, that this was his 
general manner of using and applying writings then extant, 
and then of high authority. 

V. Polycarp' had been taught by the apostles ; had conversed 
with many who had seen Christ ; was also by the apostles 
appointed Bishop of Smyrna. This testimony concerning 
Polycarp is given by Iremeus, who in his youth had seen him. 
' I can tell the place/ saith Ircua:us, ' in which the blessed 
Polycarp sat and taught, and his going out and coming in, and 
the manner of his life, and the form of his person, and the dis- 
courses he made to the people, and how he related his conver- 
sation with John and others who had seen the Lord, and how 
he related tlieir sayings, and what he had heard concerning the 
Lord, both concerning his miracles and his doctrine, as he had 
received them from the eye-witnesses of the word of life ; all 
which Polycarp related agreeable to the scriptures.' 

Of Polycarp, whose proximity to the age and country and 
persons of the apostles is thus attested, we have one undoubted 
epistle remaining. And this, though a short letter, coutaius 
nearly forty clear allusion.s to books of the New Testament ; 
which is strong evidence of the respect Avhich Christians of that 
age bore for these books. 

Amongst these, although the writings of St. Paul arc more 
frequently used by Polycarp than other parts of scripture, there 
are copious allusions to the gospel of St. Matthew, some to 
passages found in the gospels both of Matthew and Luke, and 
some which more nearly resemble the words in Luke. 

I select the following, as fixing tlie authority of the Lord's 
prayer, and the use of it amongst the primitive Christians. ' If 
therefore we pray the Lord that he will forgive us, we ought 
also to forgive.' 

' With supplication beseeching the all-seeing God tiot to lead 

into temptation.' 

And the following, for the sake of repeating an observation 
already made, that words of our Lord, found in our gospels, were 
nt this early day rjuotcd as eiwkcn by him ; and not only so, 
but quoted with so little question or consciousness of doubt. 
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about tlieir being really his words, as not even to mention, 
much less to canvass, the authority from which they were 
taken. 

* But remembering what tlic Lord said, teaching, Judge not, 
that ye be not judged ; forgive, and ye shall be foi^iven ; be ye 
merciful, that ye may obtain mercy ; with what measure ye mete, 
it shall he measured to you again." 

Supposing Polycarp to have had these words from the books 
in which wc now find them, it is manifest that these books were 
considered by him, and, as he thought, considered by his 
readers, ns authentic accounts of Christ's discourses ; and that 
that point was incontestable. 

The following is a decisive, though what wc call a tacit, 
reference to St. Peter's speech in the Acts of the Apostles: — 
' whom God hath raised, having loosed the pains of death." 

VI. Papias,' a hearer of John, and companion of Polycarp, 
as Irenreus attests, and of that age as all agree, in a passage 
quoted by Eusebius, from a work now lost, expressly ascribes 
the rcspeetive gospels to JIatthew and Mark ; and in a manner 
■which proves, that these gospels must have publicly borne the 
names of these authors at that time, and probably long Ijcfore ; 
for Papias does not say, that one gospel was written by Matthew, 
and another by Mark ; but, assuming this as perfectly well 
known, he tells xis from what materials Mark collected his 
account, viz., from Peter's preaching, and in what language 
Mattlievv wrote, viz., in Hebrew. "Whether Papias was well in- 
formed in this statement or not; to the point for which I 
produce this testimony, namely, that these hooks bore these 
names at this time, his authority is com])lcte. 

Tlie writers hitherto alleged, had all lived and conversed 
with some of the apostles. The works of theirs which remain 
arc in general very short pieces, yet rendered extremely valuable 
by tiicir antiquity; and none, short as they are, but what 
contain some important testimony to our historical scriptures/ 



' Mutt. vii. 1,3; V. 7. I.nkc vi. 37, 38. ' Act« ii. 34. 

' Lirdiier'A Cred. vol. i. p. 339. 

* Tliat tlie quotations are more tliiiilj strown in Ihiiio, flinn in tlic writings of 

llie next mill of saecpwllng ngcs, is, in a good mcannre, urconntcd for by the ob- 

8cr\'atiiin, tliiit the Scriptnrea of tlic New Tcslanient had not yet, nor by tlidr 

rcttnry hiii-dly cuuUl have, become a general port of christiiiu eUueation ; rend, us 
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■ VII, Not long after these, that is, not much more than 
twenty years after the last, follows Justin Martyr.' His re- 
niaiuing works are much larger thau any that have yet been 
noticed. Although tlie nature of his two principal writings, one 
of which wjis addressed to heathens, and the other was a con- 
ference with a Jew, did not lead him to such frequent appeals 
to christian books, as would have appeared in a discourse in- 
tended for christian readers ; wc nevertheless reckon up in 
thera between twenty and thirty qiiotations of the Gospels aud 
Acts of the Apostles, certain, distinct, and copious : if each 
verse be counted separately, a much greater number; if each 
expression, a very great one." 

We meet with quotations of three of the gospels within 
the compass of half a page : ' And in other words he says. 
Depart from mc into outer darkness, whicli the Fatlicr hath 
prepared for Satan and his angels,' (wliich is from Mat- 
thew XXV. 41). ' Aud again lie said in other words, I give 
unto you jjower to tread upon serpents and scorpions, and 
venomous 1)easts, and upon all the power of the enemy.' (This 
from Luke x. 1 9.) ' And before he was crucified, he said. 
The sou of man must sufler many things, and be rejected of 
the Scribes and Pharisees, and be crucified, aud rise again the 
third day.' (This from Jlark viii. 31.) 

In another place Justiu quotes a passage in the history of 
Christ's birth, as delivered by Matthew and John, and fortifies 
his quotation by this remarkable testimony : ' as tbey have 
taught, who have writ tlie history of all things concerning our 
Saviour Jesus Christ; aud we believe them.' 

Quotations also are found from the Gospel of St, John. 

What, moreover, seems cxti-enicly material to be observed, 
is, that in all Justin's works, from which might be extracted 



the Old TfMtaincnt was, by .lews and Chmtinnt from tlicir childhood, nnd thereby 
Intimately mixing, us that Irnd long done, with nil their rcligioiu ideas, aud with 
their language upon religioiin subjects. In process of time, and as soon perhaps as 
ooald he expected, tliia i-anie to l>e the case. And tlieii we perceive the efiect, in a 
jonpurtioiiabl^ trrcater frefjucney, ns well as copiousness of allusion.* 
• ' Lordncr"* Creil. vol. i. p. 158. 

* ' He cites our present canon, and particularly our four Gospels continually, I 
dare say, above two hundred times.' — Jones's Acio and Full Method, App. 
ToL I. p. 589, cd. 1726. 
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almost n complete life of Clirist, there are but two instances, in 
which he refers to anytliing as said or done by Christ, which 
is not related concerning him in our present gospels : which 
sbowa, that these gospels, and these, we may say, alone, were 
the authorities from which the Christians of that day drew the 
information upon which they depended. One of these in- 
stances is of a saying of Christ not met with in any book now 
extant.' The other of a circumstance in Christ's baptism, 
namely, a fiery or luminous npiicai'ance upou the water, which, 
according to Epiplianius, is noticed in the Gospel of the He- 
brews : and which might be true ; but which, whether true or 
false, is mentioned by Justin, with a plain mark of diminution, 
when compared with what he quotes as resting upon scripture 
authority. The reader will advert to this distinction ; ' and 
then, whun Jesus came to the river Jordan, where John was 
baptising, as Jesus desceutled into the water, a fire also was 
kindled in Jordan ; and when he came up out of the water, 
lliL' aposlli'g of this our Christ have tvritlen, that the Holy 
Ghost lighted upon him as a dove.' 

All the references in Justin arc made without mentioning 
the autlior ; which proves that these books were perfectly no- 
torious, and that there were no other accounts of Christ then 
extant, or, at least, no othei-s so received and credited as to 
make it necessary to distinguish these fi"om the rest. 

But although Justin mentions not the authors' names, he 
calls the books. Memoirs coittposed by the Apostles, Memoirs 
composed by the Apostles and their Companions ; which descrip- 
tions, the latter especially, exactly suit with the titles which 
the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles now bear. 



i 



' * ^^^>cre^oro nlBO our Lord Jesiu ClirUt has said, In whatsoever I shall fiiul 
jfOii, ill the same I will nl.io judge you.' Possibly Justin ilesigncil not to (|uoto 
imy text, hut to represent the sense of many of our Lord's sayings. Fabricius ha.* 
olxervctl, that this sa\-iug lias heeii t|unti'tl by muny vvrilcrs, anil that Justin is the 
only one who ascribes it to our I>ord, and llmt pcrha])s by a slip of his memory. 

AWinls rescmhling these are read repeatedly iu Kzekiel, ' 1 will judge them 
.according to their ways' — (vii. 3, xxxiii. 20). It is reuiorknblo that Justin had 
but just Iwfure cxprciisly quoted Ezokiel. Mr. Jones upon this circumstance 
founded a conjecture, that Justin wrote only • the Lord hath said,' intending to 
quote the wonls of Ood, or rather the sense of those words, in Kzekiel; and that 
some transcriber, imagining these to be the words of Christ, inserted in his eo]iy 
the ndditiou ' Jesoa Christ." — Vol. i. p. 539, 
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VIII. llcgcsippus' came about tliirty years after Justin. 
His testimony is remarkable only for tbis particular j tbat he 
relates of himself, that, travelling from Palestine to Rome, he 
yisited u|K)n bis journey many bishoiis ; and that, ' in every 
snccessioD, and in every city, the same doctrine is taught, which 
the Law, and the Prophets, and the Lord teacbetb,' This is 
au important attestation, from good authority, and of high 
antiquity. It is generally understood that by the word ' Lord,' 
Hegesippus iutendctl some writing or writing-*, containing the 
teaching of Christ, in which sense alone the term combines with 
the other terms ' Law and Prophets,' which denote writings ; 
and together with them admits of the verb ' preacbctb/ in the 
present tense. Then, that these writings were some or all of 
the books of the New Testament, is rendered probable from 
heDce, that in the fragments of bis works, which arc preserved 
in Eusebius, and in a writer of the ninth century, enough, 
thouglj it be little, is left to show, that Ilcgesippus expressed . 
divers things in the style of the (Jospcls, and of the Acts of the 
Apostles; that he referred to the history in the second chapter 
of Mattlicw, and recited a text of that Gospel as spoken by 
our Lord. 

IX. At this time, viz., about the year 170, the churches of 
Lyons and Vicune in France sent a relation of the sufferings of 
their martyrs to the churches of Asia and Phrjgia.' The 
epistle is preserved entire by Eusebius. And what carries ia 
some measure the testimony of these churches to a higher age 
is, that they had now for their bishop Pothiuus, who was ninety 
years old, and whose early life consequently must have imme- 
diately joined on with the times of tke apostles. In this 
epistle are exact references. to the Gospels of Luke and John, 
and to the Acts of the Apostles. The form of reference the 
same as in all the preceding articles. That from St. Jolm is 
in these words : ' Then was fullilled that which was spoken by 
the Lord, that whosoever killeth you, will think that he doeth 
God service.' ' 

X. The evidence now opens upon us full and clear. Iremeus' 
succeeded Pothinus as bishop of Lyons, In his youth he bad 
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been a disciple of Polycarp, who was a disciple of Jolin. In the 
time in which he lived, he was distant not much more than a 
century from the publication of the Gospels : in his instruction, 
only by one step separated from the persons of the Apostles. 
He asserts of himself and his eontcnuMjraries, that they were 
able to reckon up, in all the princiiwil churches, the succession 
of bishops from the tir^t.' I remark these particulars concerning 
IrcnKus with more formality than usual ; because the testimony 
which this writer affords to the historical lx>oks of the New 
Testament, to their authority, and to the titles which they bear, 
is express, positive, and exclusive. One ])rincipal passage, in 
which this testimony is contained, opens with a precise assertion 
of the point which we have laid down as the foundation of our 
argument, viz. that the story which the Gospels exhibit is the 
story which the Apostles told. ' We have not received,' saith 
Ircnscus, ' the know k'd|,'e of the way of our salvation by any 
others than those by Avhom the gospel has been brought to us. 
Which gospel they first preached, and afterwards, by the will of 
God, committed to writing, that it might be for time to come 
the foundation and pillar of our faith. — For after that our Lord 
rose from the dead, and they (the apostles) were endowed from 
above with the power of the Holy Ghost coming down upon 
them, they received a perfect knowledge of all things. They 
then went forth to all the ends of the earth, declaring to men 
the blessing of heavenly peace, having all of them, and every one 
alike, the gospel of God. JIatthew then, among the Jews, writ 
a gospel in their own language, while Peter and Paul were 
preaching the gospel at Rome, axid founding a church there. 
And after their exit, Mark also, the disciple and interpreter of 
Peter, delivered to lis in writing, the things that had been 
preached by Peter. And Luke, the companion of Paul, put 
down in a book the gospel preached by him (Paul). After- 
wards John, the disciple of the Lord, who also leaned uiion his 
breast, he likewise luibltjihcd a gospel while he dwelt at Ephesus 
in Asia.' If any inodcrn divine should write a book upon the 
genuineness of the Gospels, he could not assert it more ex- 
pressly, or state their original more distinctly, than Ircuoens 
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hath done within little more than a hundred years after they 
were published. 

The correspondency, in the days of Ircnreus, of tlic oral and 
■written tradition, and tlie deduetioii of the oral tradition through 
rarious channels from tlie age of the apostles, which was then 
lately past, and, by consequence, the probability that the 
books truly delivered wliat the apostles taught, is inferred also 
with strict regularity from another passage of his works. ' The 
tradition of the Apostles [this Father saith] hath spread itself 
over the whole uuivei-se ; and all tlicy, who search after the 
sources of truth, will find this tradition to be held sacred in 
every church. Wc might enumerate all those who have been 
appointed bishops to these churches by the apostles, and all 
their successors, up to our days. It is by this uninterrupted 
succession that we have received the tradition which actually 
exists in the churcli, as also the doctrines of trutb, as it was 
preached by the apostles." The reader will observe upon this, 
that the same Irenieus, who is now stating the strength and 
uniformity of the tradition, we have before seen recognising, in 
the fullest manner, the authority of the written records ; from 
which we are entitled to conclude, that they were then con- 
formable to each other. 

I have said, that the testimony of Irenaius in favour of our 
gospels is exclusive of all others. I allude to a remarkable 
passage in his works, in which, foi* some reasons sufficiently 
fanciful, he endeavours to show, that there could l>e neither 
more nor fewer gospels than four. With his argument we have 
no concern. The jMsition itself proves that four, and only four, 
gospels were at that time publiejy read and acknowledged. 
That these were our gospels, and in the state in which wc now 
have them, is shown from many other places of this writer be- 
side that which we have already alleged, lie mentions how 
Alatthew begins his gospel, how Mark begins and ends his, and 
their supposed reasons for so doing. He ennnierates at length 
the several passages of Christ's history in Luke, which are not 
found in any of the other evangelists. He states the particular 
design with which St. John composed his gospel, and accounts 
for the doctrinal declarations which precede the narrative. 
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To the book of the Acts of the Apostles, its author and 
credit, the testimony of Ircujeus is no less explicit. RefeiTiug 
to tlie account of St. Paul's conversion and vocation, in the 
ninth chapter of that book, ' Nor can they [says he, meaning the 
parties with whom he argues] show that he is not to be credited, 
who has related to us the truth with the greatest exactness.' 
In another place, he has actually collected the several texts, in 
which the writer of the liistorj- is represented as accompanying 
St. Paul, which leads him to deliver a summary of almost the 
whole of the last twelve chapters of the book. 

In an author, thus aboimdiiig with references and allusions 
to the Scriptures, there is not one to any ajiocryphal christian 
writing whatever. This is a broad line of distinction between 
our sacred books and the pretensions of all others. 

The force of the testimony of the period which we have 
considered, is greatly strengthened by the observation, that it 
is the testimony, and the concurring testimony, of writers who 
lived in countries remote from one another. Clement flourished 
at Rome, Ignatius at Antioch, Polycarp at Smyrna, Justin 
Martyr in Syria, and Irena^us iu France. 

XI. Omitting Athenagoras and Tlicophilus, who lived about 
this time;' in the remaining works of the former of whom arc 
clear references to Mark and Luke; and in tlic works of the latter, 
who was bishop of Antioch, the sixth iu succession from the 
apostles, evident allusions to Matthevv and John, and probable 
allusions to Luke (which, consiilcring the nature of the compo- 
sitions, that they were addressed to heathen readers, is as much 
as could be expected) ; observing also, that the works of two 
learned christian writers of the same age, MiUiadcs and Pan- 
tsenus,' arc now lost ; of which Miltiades Euscbius records, that 
his writings 'were monuments of zeal for the divine oracles;' 
and which Pantffiuus, as Jerome testifies, was a man of pru- 
dence and learning, botii in the divine scriptures and secular 
literature, and had left many commentaries upon the holy 
scriptures then extant : passing by these without further 
remark, we come to one of the most voluminous of ancient 
christian writers, Clement of Alexandria.' Clement followed 
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Irensens at tlio distance of only sixteen years, and tlicrefore 
may lie said to maiutairt the series of testimony iu an uninter- 
rupted continuation. 

In certain of Cleraeut's works, now lost, but of wliich various 
parts are recited by Eusebius, there is given a distinct account 
of the order iu wliich the four gospels were written. The 
gospels, wliich contain the genealogies, were (he says) written 
first, Mark's nest, at the instance of Peter's followers, and 
John's the last ; and this account he tells us that he had 
jeceived from Presbyters of more ancient times. This testi- 
mony proves the following points ; that these j^ospels were the 
histories of Christ then publicly received, and relicfl upon ; that 
the dates, occasions, and circumstances of their piiblicatiou were 
at that time subjects of attention and inquiry among Christians. 
In the works of Clement which remain, t!ic four -gospels are 
rejieatcdly quoted by the names of their authors, and the Acts 
of the Ajx)stles is expressly ascribed to Luke. In one place, 
after mentioning a particular circumstance, he adds these 
remarkable words : ' We have not this passage in the four 
ffO»/jels delivered to us, but in that according to the Egyptians;' 
which puts a marked distinction between the four gospels and 
all other histories, or pretended histories, of Christ. In another 
part of his works, the perfect confidence, with which he 
received the gospels, is signified by him in these words : ' That 
this is true, appears from hence, that it is written in the Gospel 
according to St. Luke;' and again, 'I need not use many 
words, but only to allege the evangelic voice of the Lord.* 
His quotations are numerous. The sayings of Christ, of which 
he alleges many, are all taken from our gospels, the single 
exception to this observation appearing to be a loose ' quotation 
of a passage iu St. Matthew's gospel. 

XII. In the age in which they lived,' Tcrtullian joins on 
with Clement. The number of the gospels then received, the 
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names of the evangelists, and tlieir proper descriptions, are 

exbibited by this writer in one sliort seiitcnec : — ' Among the 
apostles, Jolui and I^Iatthew teacli iis the faith ; among ajws- 
iolical 2He)i, Luke and Jlurk refresh it.' The next passage to 
be taken from TertuUiaii, uflbrds as eomplete an attestation to 
the anthenticity of our books, as ean he well imagiued. After 
cnutocrating the churches which had been fouiulcd by Paul, at 
Corinth, in Galatia, at Pliilippi, Thessalouica, and Ephcsus ; 
the church of Rome established by Peter and Paul ; and other 
churches derived from John ; lie proceeds thus : — ' I say then, 
that with them, but not with them only which arc aiwstolieal, 
but with all who have fellowship with them in the same faith, 
is that gospel of Luke j-cccivcd from its first publication, which 
we so zealously maintain;' and presently afterwards adds — 'The 
same authority of the apostolical churches will support the 
other gospels, which we have from them aud according to them, 
I mean John's and Matthew's, although that likewise, which 
Mark published, may be said to be Peter's, whose interpreter 
Mark was.' lu another place Tcrtulliiui alKrms, that the three 
other gos[)eIs were in the hands of the churches from the 
beginning, as well as Luke's. This noble testimony tixes the 
universality with whicli the gospels were received, and their 
antiquity; that they were in the hands of all, and had l)een so 
from the tii*st. And this evidence appears not more than one 
hundred aud fifty years after the publication of the Iwoks. 
The reader must be given to understand tiiat, when Tertullian 
speaks of maintaining or defeudiug [luendi) the Gospel of St. 
Luke, he only means maintaining or defending the integrity of 
the copies of Liike received by christian churches, in opposi- 
tion to certain curtailed copies used by JIarcion, against whom 
be writes, 

This author frequently cites the Acts of the Apostles under 
that title, once calls it Luke's comnicntary, aud observes how 
St. Paul's epistles confirm it. 

After this general evidence, it is unnecessary to add par- 
ticular quotations. These, however, are so numerous aud 
ample, as to have led Dr. Larduer to observe, ' that there are 
more, and larger, quotations of the small volume of the New 
Testament in this one christian author, than there are of all 
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the works of Cicero in writers of all cliaracters for several 
ages." 

TertuUian quotes no christian writing as of equal authority 
with the Scriptures, and no spurious book at all ; a broad line 
of distinction, we may once more observe, between our sacred 
books and all others. 



We 



may 



likewise remark the wide extent through 



whicli the reputation of the Gospels, and of the Acts of the 
Apostles, had spread, and the periect consent in this point of 
distant and independent societies. It is now only aljout oue 
hundred and fifty years since Christ was crucified ; and within 
this period, to say notliing of the apostolical Fatlicrs who have 
been noticed already, we have Justiu IMartyr at Neapolis, 
Theophilus at Antioch, Irenajus in France, Clement at Alex- 
andria, Tcrtullian at Carthage, quoting the same books of 
historical Scriptures, and, 1 may say, quoting these alone. 

XIII. An interval of only thirty years, and that occupied by 
no small number of Christian writers,- whose works only re- 
main in fragments and quotations, and in every one of which is 
some reference or other to the gos[)cl8 (and in one of them — 
Ilippolytus, as preserved in Thcodorct — is an abstract of the 
whole gospel history), brings us to a name of great celebrity in 
christian antiquity, Origen' of Alexandria, who, iu the quan- 
tity of his writings, exceeded the most laborious of the Greek 
and Latin authors. Nothing can be more peremptory upon 
the subject now under consideration, and, from a writer of his 
learning and information, more satisfactory, than the declara- 
tion of Origeu, preserved, in an extract from his works, by 
Ensebius : ' That the four gospels alone are received without 
dispute by the whole church of God under heaven :' to which 
declaration is immediately subjoined a brief history of the 
respective authors, to whom they were then, as they are now, 
ascribed. The language bolden concerning the gospels through- 
out the works of Origen which remain, entirely corresponds 
witli the testimony here cited. His attestation to the Acts of 
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the Apostles is no less positive : ' And Luke also once more 
sounds the trumpet, relating the aets of ihe Apostles.' The 
universality with whicli the scriptures were then read, is well 
signified by this writer, in a passage in whieh he has oceasioa 
to observe against Celsus, ' That it is not in any private books, 
or such as are read by a few only, and those studious persons, 
but in books read by everybody, that it is written, the invi- 
sible things of God from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by things that arc made.' It is to no 
purpose to single out qimtatious of scripture from such a writer 
as this. We might as well make a selection of the quotations 
of scripture in Dr. Clarke's sermons. They are so thickly 
sown in the works of Origen, that Dr. Mill says, ' If ivc had 
all his works remaining, we should have before lis almost the 
whole text of the Bible." 

Origen notices, in order to censure, certain apocryphal gos- 
pels. He also uses four writings of this sort; that is, through- 
out his large works he once or twice, at the most, quotes each 
of the four ; but always with some mark, either of direct repro- 
bation, or of caution to his readers, manifestly esteeming them 
of little or no authority. 

XIV. Gregory, bishop of Neocesarea, and Dionysius of 
Alexandria, were scholars of Origen. Their testimony, there- 
fore, though full and particular, may be reckoned a repetition 
only of his. The scries, however, of evideuee, is continued by 
Cyprian bishop of Carthage, who flourished within twenty 
years after Origen. ' The church [says this Father] is watered 
like Pai'adisc, by four rivers, that is, by four gospels.' The 
Acts of the Apostles is also frequently quoted by Cyprian under 
that name, and under the name of tha ' Divine Scriptures.' 
In his various writings arc such constant and copious citations 
of scripture, as to place tliis part of the testimony beyond con- 
troversy. Nor is there, in tlic works of this eminent African 
bishop, one quotation of a spurious or apocrj'phal Christian 
writing. 

XV. Passing over a crowd' of writers following Cyprian, at 
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different distances, but all within forty years of his time ; and 
who all, in the imperfect remains of their works, citlier cite 
the historical scriptures of the New Testament, or speak of 
them in terms of profound respect; I single out Victorin, 
bishop of Pcttaw in Germany, merely on account of the remote- 
ness of his situation from that of Origen and Cyprian, who 
ATere Africans : by which circumstance, his testimony taken in 
conjunction with theirs, proves tliat the scripture histories, and 
the same histories, were known aud received from one side of 
the christian world to tlie other. This bisho]>' lived about 
the year 290 ; and in a commcutary upon tiiis text of the 
Revelations, 'The first was like a lion, the second was like a 
calf, the third like a man, and the fourth like a flying eagle,' 
he makes out that by the four creatures are intended the four 
Gospels ; and, to show the propriety of the symbols, he recites 
the subject with which eacli evangelist opens his history. The 
e.xplieation is fanciful, but the testimony positive. He also 
expressly cites the Acts of the Apostles. 

XVI. Arnobius and Lactantius,' about the year 300, com- 
posed formal arguments upon the credibility of the christian 
religion. As these arginneuts were addressed to Gentiles, the 
authors abstain from quoting christian books by tmme, one of 
thcta giving this very reason for his reserve : but M'hcn they 
come to state, for the information of their readers, the outtinca 
of Christ's history, it is apparent that they draw their accounts 
from our Gospels, and from no other sources ; for these state- 
ments exhibit a summary of almost everything which is related 
of Christ's actions and miracles by the four evangelists. Arno- 
bius vindicates, without mentioning their names, the credit of 
these historians, observing, t!iat they were eye-witnesses of the 
facts which they relate, aud that their ignorance of the arts of 
composition was rather a confirmation of their testimony, than 
an objection to it. Lactantius also argues in defence of the 
religion, from the consistency, simplicity, disinterestedness, and 
sufferings of the christian historians, meaning by that term 
our evangelists. 

XVII. We close the series of testimonies with that of Euse- 
bius,* bishop of Ciesarea, who flourished in the year 315, con- 
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tempor.iry witli, or posterior only 1)y fifteen yc.irs to, tlic two 
authors last cited. Tiiis volumiiions writer, and most diligent 
collector of the writings of others, beside a variety of large 
works, composed a history of tl>c affairs of Christianity froni 
its origin to his own time. His testimony to tlie scriptures is 
the testimony of a man much conversant in the works of 
christian authore written during tlic three first centuries of its 
era: and who had read many which are now lost. Ii» a pas- 
sage of his evangelical demonstration, Euscbius remarks, with 
great nicety, the delicacy of two of the evangelists, in their 
manner of noticing any circumstance which reganlcd theni- 
Ivcs, and of Mark, as writing under Peter's direction, in the 
ttrciinistanccs which regarded him. The illustration of this 
remark leads him to bring together long quotations from each 
of the evangelists ; and the whole passage is a proof, that 
Euscbius, and the Christians of those days, not only read the 
gospels, but studied them with attention and exactness. In a 
passage of his ecclesiastical history, he treats, in form, and at 
large, of the occasions of writing the four gospels, and of the 
order in which they were written. The title of the chapter is, 
'Of the Order of the Gospels;' and it begins thus: 'Let us 
observe the writings of this apostle John, which arc not con- 
tradicted by any ; and, first of all, must bo meutioued, as 
acknowledged by all, the gospel according to him, well liiiown 
to all the churches under heaven ; and tliat it has been justly 
placed by the ancients the fourth in order, and after the otlicr 
three, may be made evident in this manner.' Euscbius then 
proceeds to show that John wrote the last of the four, and that 
his gospel was intended to supply the omissions of the others ; 
especially in the part of our Lord's ministry, which took place 
before the imprisonment of John the Baptist. He observes, 
' that the apostles of Christ were not studious of the ornaments 
of composition, nor indeed forward to write at all, being wlioUy 
occupied with their ministry.' 

Tiiis learned author makes no use at all of christian 
writings, forged with the names of Christ's apostles, or their 
companions. 

\\'e close this branch of our evidence here ; because, after 
Euscbius, there is no room for any question upon the subject ; 
the works of christian writers being as full of texts of scrip- 
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turc, and of references to scripture, as the discourses of modcru 
tliviucs. rutiirc testimonies to tlie books of scripture conld 
only prove that they never lost their character or authority. 



Section II. 

Vten the scriptures are quoted, or alluded to, they are quoted 
with peculiar respect, as books sui generis ; as possessing an 
_ authority which belonged to no other books, and as conclusive 
in all questions and controversies amongst Christians. 

Beside the gctiernl strain of reference and quotation, which 
uniformly and strongly indicates this distinction, the following 
may be regarded as specific testimonies. 

I. Thcopliilus,' hishop of Antioch, the sixth in succession 
from the apostles, and who flourished little more than a century 
after the books of the New Testament were written, having 
occasion to quote one of our gospels, writes thus : ' Tficse 
things the holy scriptures teach us, and all who were moved by 
the Holy Spirit, among whom John says. In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God.' Again ; ' Con- 
cerning the righteousness which the law teaches, the like things 
are to be found in the jjrophets and the gospels, because that 
all being inspired, spoke by one and the same Spirit of 
God.'' No words can testify more strongly than these do, the 
high and peculiar respect in which these books were holden. 

II. A writer against Artcmon,' hIio may be supposed to 
come alwut one hundred and fifty-eight years after the publi- 
cation of the scriptures, in a passage quoted by Eusehius, uses 
these expressions : ' Possibly what they [our adversaries] say, 
might have been credited, if first of all the divine scriptures did 
not contradict them ; and then the writings of certain brethreu 
more ancient than the times of Victor.' The brethren mentioned 
by name, are Justin, Miltiadcs, Tatiun, Clement, Iremcus, 
Melito, with a general appeal to many more not named. This 
passage proves, first, that there was at that time a collection 
called divine scriptures; secondly, that these scriptures were 
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esteemed of liiglicr authority than the writings of the most 
early and celebrated Christians. 

III. Ill a piece ascribed to Ilippolytus,' ivlio lived near the 
same time, the author professes, in giving his correspondcut 
instraction in the things about which he inquires, * to draw out 
of the sacred fountain , and to set before him from the sacred 
scriptures, what may aflbnl hira satisfaction.' He then quotes 
immediately Paul's epistles to Timothy, and afterwards many 
books of the New Testament. This preface to the quotations 
carries in it a marked distinction between the scriptures and 
other books. 

IV. ' Our assertions and discourses/ saith Origcn," ' are un- 
worthy of credit ; we must receive the scriptures as witnesses.' 
After treating of the duty of prayer, he proceeds with his 
argument thus : ' AYliat we have said may be proved from the 
divine scriptures.' In his books against Celsus, we find this 
passage : ' That our religion teaches us to seek after wisdom, 
shall be shown, both out of the ancient Jewish scriptui-cs, which 
we also use, and out of those written since Jesus, which are 
believed in tlie churches to be divine.' These expressions afford 
abundant evidence of the peculiar and exclusive autHbrity which 
the scriptures possessed. 

V. Cyprian, bishop of Carthage/ whose age lies close to that 
of Origen, earnestly exhorts christian teachei-s, in all doubtfid 
cases, ' to go back to the fountain ; and if the truth has in any 
case been shaken, to recur to the gospels and apostolic 
writings.' — ' The precepts of the gospel/ says he in another 
place, ' are nothing less than authoritative divine lessons, the 
foundations of our hope, the supijorts of our faith, the guides of 
our way, the safcgiiards of our course to heaven.' 

VI. Novatus,* a lloman, contemporaiy with Cyprian, appeals 
to the scriptures, as the authority by which all errors were to 
be repelled, and disputes decided. ' That Christ is not only 
man, but God also, is proved by the sacred authority of the 
divine writings.' — ' The divine scripture easily detects and 
confutes the frauds of heretics.' — ' It is not by the fault of the 
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heavenly scriptures, wliich never deceive.' Stronger assertions 
than these could not be used. 

VII, At the distance of twenty years from the writer last 
cited, Anatolius,' a learned Alexandrian, and bishop of Laodicca, 
speaking of tlic rule for keeping Easter, a question at that day 
agitated with much earnestuesSj says of those whom lie opposed, 
' They can by no means prove their point by the authority of 
the divine scripture' 

VIII, The Arians, who sprung up about fifty years after 
this, argued strenuously against the use of the words consub- 
stantial and essence, and like plirases ; because they were not in 
scripture.'* And in the same strain, one of their advocates 
opens a conference with Augustine, after the following man- 
ner : ' If you say what is reasonable, I must submit. If you 
allege anything from the divine scriptures, which are common 
to both, I must hear. But unscriptural c.vpressions [quie 
extra scrij>luram sunt) deserve no regard.' 

Athanasius, the great antagonist of Arianistn, after having 
enumerated the books of the Old and New Testament, adds, 
' These are the fountains of salvation, that he who thirsts may 
be satisfied with the oracles contained in them. In these alone 
the doctrine of salvation is proclaimed. Let no man add to 
them, or take anything from Ibem.'^ 

IX, Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem,* who wrote about twenty 
years after the appearance of Arianism, uses these remarkable 
words : ' Concerning the divine and holy mysteries of faith, not 
the least article ought to be delivered without the divine scrip- 
tures.' Wo are assured that Cyril's scriptures were the same 
as ours, for he has left us a catalogue of the books included 
under that name, 

X, Epiphanius,* twenty years after Cyril, challenges the 
Arians, and the followers of Origcn, ' to produce any passage 
of the Old or New Testament, favouring their sentiments,' 

XI, Poebadius, a Gallic bishop, wlio lived about thirty yeare 
after the council of Nice, testifies, that ' the bishops of that 
council first consulted the sacred volumes, and then declared 
their faith.'* 
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XII. Basil, bishop of Ccsarca, in Cappiulocia, contennwrary 
witli Epiplianius, says, ' that hearers instructed in the scriptures 
ought to examine what is said by their teachers, and to embrace 
what is agreeable to the scriptures, and to reject what is other- 
wise.' ' . 

XIII. Ephraim, the Syrian, a celebrated writer of the same 
times, bears tliis conclusive testimony to the projMJsition which 
forms the subject of our present chapter: 'The truth written 
in the sacred volume of the gospel, is a perfect rule. Nothing 
can be taken from it, nor added to it, without great guilt.'" 

XIV. If wc add Jerome to these, it is only for the evidence 
which he aftbrds of the judgment of preceding ages. Jerome 
observes, concerning the quotations of ancient christian writers, 
that is, of writers who were ancient in the year 400, that tlicy 
made a distinction between books ; some they quoted as of 
autliority, and others not : which observation relates to the 
books of scripture, compared with other writings, apocryphal or 
heatlicn.' 



Section III. 



The scriptures were in very early times collected into a distinct 

volume. 

Igkatics, who was bishop of Antioch within forty years 
after tlic asccusion, and who had lived and conversed with 
the apostles, speaks of the gospel and of the apostles, in terms 
which render it very probable, that he meant by the gospel, the 
book or volume of the Gospels, and by the apostles, the book 
or vohimc of their Epistles. His words in one place are,* 
' fleeing to the Gospel as the flesh of Jesus, and to tlie Ajiostles 
as the presbytery of the Church ;' that is, as Lc Clcrc inter- 
prets them, ' in order to understand the will of God, he fled to 
the gospels, which he believed uo less than if Christ in the 
flesh had l)ecn speaking to him; and to the writings of the 
apostles, whom he esteemed as the presbytery of the whole 
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christian cburch.' It must be observed, that about eighty 
years after this we have direct proof, in the writings of Clement 
of Alexandria,' that those two iiaincs, ' Gospel' and ' Apostles,' 
were the names by which tlic writings of the New Testament, 
and the division of these writings, were usually expressed. 

Another passage from Ignatius is the following : — ' But the 
Gospel has somewhat in it more excellent, the appearance of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, his passion and resurrection.' " 

And a third, ' Ye ought to hearken to the Prophets, but 
especially to (he Gospel, in which the passion has been mani- 
fested to us, and the resurrection perfected.' In this last pas- 
sage the prophets and the gospel are put in conjunction ; and 
as Ignatius undoubtedly meant by the Prophets a eollcctioa 
of writings, it i.^ probable that he meant the same by the 
Gospel, the two terms standing in evident parallelism with each 
other. 

This interpretation of the word ' gospel' in the passages above 
quoted from Ignatius, is confirrucd by a piece of nearly equal 
antiquity, the relation of the martyi'dom of Polycarp by the 
church of Smyrna. ' All things,' sjiy they, ' that went before 
were done, that the Lord might show us a martyrdom accord- 
ing to the gospel, for he expected to be delivered up as the 
Lord also did.' ' And in another place, ' We do not commend 
those who offer themselves, forasmuch as the gospel teaches us 
no such thing.' ' In both these places, what is called the 
gospel seems to be the history of Jesus Christ, and of his 
doctrine. 

If this be the true sense of the passages, they are not only 
evidences of our proposition, but strong and very ancient proofs 
of the high esteem in wliich the books of the New Testament 
were holden. 

II. Eusebius relates, that Quadratus and some others, who 
were the immediate successors of the apostles, travelling abroad 
to preach Christ, carried the gospels with them, and delivered 
them to their converts. The words of Eusebius are: 'Then 
travelling abroad, they performed tlie work of evangelists, being 
ambitious to preach Christ, and deliver the scripture of the divine 
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gospels.' ' Euscbius had lx:fore him the writinj^ both of Quad- 
ratus himself, and of many others of that age, which arc now 
lost. It is reasonable, therefore, to believe, tliat he had good 
grounds for his assertiou. What is thus recorded of the gos- 
pels took place withiu sixty, or at the most seventy, years after 
they were published : and it is evident, tliat they must, before 
this time (aud, it is probable, long before tiiis time), have been 
in general use, and iu high esteem in the churches planted by 
the apostles, inasmuch as they were now, we find, collected 
into a volume ; and the iminodiatc successors of the apostles, 
they who preached the religion of Christ to those who had not 
already heard it, carried the volume with them, and delivered 
it to their converts. 

III. Irenccus, in the year 178,' puts the evangelic and 
apostolic writings in connection with the law and the prophets, 
manifestly intending by the one a code or collection of chris- 
tian sacred writings, as the other expressed tbe code or collec- 
tion of Jcwisli sacred writings. Aud, 

IV. Mclito, at this time bishop of Sardis, writing to one 
Oncsimus, tells his corrcsponilcnt,^ ttiat he had procured an 
accurate account of the books of the Old Testament. The 
occurrence, in this passage, of the term Old Testament, has 
Ijcen brought to prove, and it certainly dues prove, that there 
■was then a volume or collection of writings called the Neio 
Testament. 

V. In the time of Clement of Alexandria, about fifteen years 
after the last quoted testimony, it is apparent that the chris- 
tian scriptures were divided into two parts, under the general 
titles of the Gospels ami Apostles ; aud that both these were 
regarded as of the highest authority. One, out of many ex- 
pressions of Clement alluding to this distribution, ia tlic follow- 
ing : — ' There is a consent aud harmony between the law and 
the prophets, the apostles and the gospel.* * 

"VI. The same division, ' Prophets, Gospels, and Apostles,' 
appears in Tertullian,' the contemporary of Clement. The col- 
lection of the gospels ia likewise called by this writer the 
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'Evangelic Instrument;" the whole vol iimCj the 'New Testa- 
ment ;' and tlie two parts, the ' Gospels and ^Vpostles." 

VII. From many writers also of the third century, aiid 
eBpecially from Cyprian, who lived in the middle of it, it is col- 
lected, that the christian scriptures were divided into two codes 
or volumes, one called the ' Gosiiels or Scriptures of the Lord/ 
the other, the ' Apostles, or Epistles of the Apostles." 

ATII. Easebius, as we have already seen, takes some pains 
to show, that the gospel of St. Joiin had been justly placed by 
the Aiicients ' the fourth in order, aud after the other three.' * 
These are the terms of his proposition ; and the very introduc- 
tion of such an argument proves iiicontestably, that the four 
gospels had been collected into a volume, to the exclusion of 
every other; that their order in the volume had been adjusted 
with much consideration ; aud that tJiis had been done by those 
who were called Ancients in the time of Euscbius. 

In the Diocletian persecution in the year 303, the scriptures 
were sought out and burnt ;' many suftcred death rather than 
deliver them up ; and those who betrayed tSicra to the perse- 
cutors were accounted as lapsed and apostate. On the other 
hand, Constantine, after his conversion, gave directions for 
multiplying copies of the divine oracles, and for uiajjuificently 
adorning them at the expense of the imperial treasury.' Wliat 
the Christians of that age so richly embellished in their pro- 
sperity, and, wliich is piore, so tenaciously preserved under per- 
secution, was the very volume of the New Testament which we 
BOW read. 



Section IV. 

Our present sacred writings were soon distinguisfted hxj apprO' 
priate names and titles of respect. 

I. PoLYCAHP : ' I trust ye arc well exercised in the Iioly 
scriptures — as in these scriptures it is said. Be ye angry 
and sin not^ and let not the sun go down upon your 
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wrath.* ' This passage is extremely important ; hccaiisc it 
proves that, in the time of Polycarp, who had lived with the 
apostles, tlierc were christian writings distinguished by the 
name of ' holy scriptures' or sacred writings. Moreover, tiie 
text quoted by Polycarp is a text found in the collection at 
this day. ^Vhat also the same Polycarp hath elsewhere quoted 
in the same manner, may he considered as proved to belong to 
the collection ; and this comprehends St. Matthew's, and, pro- 
bably, St. Luke's gospel, tlie Acts of the Apostles, ten ciiistlcs 
of Paul, the first epistle of Peter, and the first of John.'-" In 
another place Polycarp has these words : ' Whoever perverts 
the oracfes of the Lord to his ovtu lusts, and says there is 
neither resurrection nor jiulgmcut, he is the first-born of 
Satan.' ' — It does not appear what else Polycarp could mean by 
the ' oracles of the Lord,' but those same ' holy scriptures/ 
or sacred writings, of which he had spoken before. 

II. Justin Martyr, whose apology was written about thirty 
years after Polycarp's epistle, expressly cites some of our pre- 
sent histories under the title of gospel, and that not as a 
name by him first ascribed to them, but as the name by which 
they were generally known in his time. His words are these : 
— ' For the apostles, iu the memoirs composed i)y tbem, which 
are called gospels, have thus delivered it, tliat Jesus commanded 
them to take bread, and give thanks.' ^ There exists no doubt, 
but tbat, by tbe memoirs above mcntionei!, Justin meant our 
present historical scriptures, for, throughout his works, he quotes 
these, and no others. 

III. Dioiiysius, bishop of Corinth, who came thirty years 
after Justin, in a passage preseiTed in Eusebius (for his works 
are lost), speaks 'of the scriptures of the Lord." 

IV. And at tlie same time, or very nearly so, by Iremeus, 
bishop of Lyons in France," they are called ' divine scriptures,' 
— 'divine oracles,' — 'scriptures of the Lord,' — 'evangelic and 
apostolic writings.' ' The quotations of Ircna;iis prove decidedly, 
that our present Gospels, and these alone, together with tbe 
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Acts of the Apostles, were the historical books comprehended 
bj him under these appellations. 

V. St. Matthew's gospel is quoted by Tlieopbilus, bishop of 
Antioch, contemporary with Ircnaeus, under the title of the 
' cvaugclieal voice ;' ' and the co|)ious works of Clement of 
Alexandria, published within fifteen years of the same time, 
ascribe to the books of the New Testament the various titles 
of 'sacred books,' — 'divine scriptures,' — 'divinely inspired scrip- 
tures,' — ' scriptures of the Lord,' — 'the true evangeliciil canon.' ' 

VI. TertuUian, wiio joins on with Clement, besides adu^iting 
most of the names and epithets above noticed, calls the gospels 
' our Digcsta,' in allusion, as it should seem, to some collection 
of Roman laws' then extant. 

VII. By Origen, who came thirty years after TertuUian, 
the same, and other no less strong titles, are applied to the 
christian scriptures, and, in addition thereunto, this writer 
frequently speaks of the ' Old and New Testament,' — ' the 
ancient and new scriptures,' — ' the ancient and new oracles.' * 

VIII. In Cyprian, who was not twenty years later, there are 
' books of the spirit,' — ' divine fountains,' — ' fountains of the 
divine fulness." 

The expressions we have thus quoted are evidences of high 
and peculiar respect. They all occur wjtliiu two centuries 
from the publication of the books. Some of them commence 
with the companions of the apostles; and they increase in 
number and variety, through a series of writers, touching 
upon one another, and deduced from tlic first age of the 
religion. 



Section V. 

Our tcriptitres were ptibUcly read and expounded in the religions 
assemblies of the earhj Christians. 

Justin Martyr, who wrote in the year 140, which was seventy 
or eighty years after some, and less, probably, after others 
of the gospels were published, giving, in his first apology, 
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an account, to the Emperor, of the christian worship, has tliis 
remarkable passage : — 

' The memoirs of the apostles, or the writings of the prophets, 
are read according as the time allows ; and, when the reader 
has ended, the president makes a discourse, exhorting to the 
imitation of so excellent things.' ' 

A few short observations will show the value of this testimony. 

I. The 'memoirs of the apostles,' Justin in another place 
expressly tells us, are what are called ' gospels ;' and that they 
were the gospels, which we now use, is made certain by Justin's 
numerous quotations of them, and his silence about any others. 

a. Justin describes the general usage of the christian church. 
3. Justin does not speak of it as recent or newly instituted, 
but in the terms in which men speak of established customs. 

II. Tcrtullian, who followed Justin at the distance of about 
fifty years, in his account of the religious assemblies of Chris- 
tians as they were conducted iu bis time, says, ' We come 
together to recollect the divine sciipturcs; we nourish our 
faith, raise our hope, confirm our trust, by the sacred word.'" 

III. Eusebius records of Origcn, and cites for his authority 
the letters of bishops contemporary witli Origcn, that, when he 
went into Palestine alwut the year 216, which was only sixteen 
years after the date of Tcrtuljian's testimony, he was desired by 
the bishops of that country to discourse and expound the scrip- 
tures publicly in the church, though lie was not yet ordained a 
presbyter.' This anecdote recognises the usage, not only of 
reading, but of expounding, the scriptures ; and both as subsist- 
ing in full force. Origcn also himself bears witness to the 
same practice : ' This [says be] we do, when the scriptures are 
read in the church, and when the discourse for explication is 
delivered to the people' * And, what is a still more ample 
testimony, many homilies of his upon the scriptures of the New 
Testament, delivered by him in t!ie assemblies of the church, 
are still extant. 

IV. Cyprian, whose age was not twenty years lower than 
that of Origcn, gives his people an account of having ordained 
two pei^sons, who were before confessors, to be readers ; and 
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wliat tirey were to read, appeara by the reason ■wTiicli he gives 
for hia choice : — ' Notliing [says Cyprian] can be more fit, thaa 
timt iie, who has made a glorious confession of the Lord, should 
read publicly in the church j that he who has sliown himself 
willing to die a mnrtyrj should read the gospel of Christ, by 
which martyrs are niade.^' 

V. Intimations of the &anie custom may be traced in a great 
number of writers in the b^mHtiinw ami tiiTniiofKout the whole 
of the fourth century. will only use 

one, as being, of itself, exj tine, who ap- 

peared near the conclusion 'ya the benefit 

of the christian religion on s public read- 

ing of the scriptures in the 1 he] is a con- 

fluence of all sorts of peopU iiere they hear 

how they ought to live wj they may de- 

serve to live happily and r.' And this 

custom he declares to be 1 nical books of 

scripture being read every w iieri;, mu miracles therein recorded 
are well known to all people/' 

It does not appear that any books, other than our present 
scriptures, were thus publicly read, except that the epistle of 
Clement was read in the church of Corinth, to which it had 
been addressed, and in some others ; and that the Shepherd of 
Hermas was read in many churches. Nor does it subtract 
much from the value of the argument, that these two writings 
partly come within it, because we allow them to be the genuine 
writings of apostolical men. Thex-e is not the least evidence, 
that any other gospel, than the four which we receive, was ever 
admitted to this distinction. 
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Section VI. 



Commentaries were anciently written upon the scriptures ; har- 
monics formed out of them ; different copies carefully col- 
lated ; and versions made of them into different languages. 

No greater proof can be given of the esteem in wliich these 
books were hohlcn by the ancient Cliristians, or of the 
sense then entertained of their value and importance, than the 
industry bestowed upon them. And it ought to be observed, 
that the vahic and iinportaticc of tliese books consisted entirely ' 
in tlicir genuineness and truth. There was nothing in them 
as works of taste, or as compositions, whicli could have induced 
any one to have written a note uikju them. ^lorcovcr it shows 
that they were even then considered as ancient books. Men 
do not write comments upon publications of their own times : 
therefore the testimonies cited under this head afford an evi- 
dence which carries up the evangelic writings mucli beyond 
the age of the testimonies themselves, and to that of their 
reputed authors. 

I. Tatian, a follower of Justin ^lartyr, and who flourished 
about the year 170, composctl a harmony, or collation, of the 
gospels, which he called Dialessaron, Of the four.' The title, 
as well as the work, is remarkable ; because it shows that then, 
as now, there were four, and only four, gospels in general use 
with Christians. And this was little more than a hundred years 
after the publication of some of them. 

II. Patitffinu», of the Alc.xaiulrian school, a man of great 
reputation and learning, who came twenty years after Tatian, 
wrote many commentaries iipon the holy scriptures, which, as 
Jerome testifies, were extant in his time." 

III. Clement of Alexandria wrote short explications of many 
books of tlic Old and New Testament.' 

IV. Terliillian appeals from the authority of a later version, 
then in use, to the autlicntie Greek.* 

V. An anonymous author quoted by Ensebius, and who 
appears to have written atx>ut the year 213, appeals to the 
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ancient copies of the scriptures, in refutation of some connipt 
readings alleged by tlie followers of Artemou.' 

YI. The same Eusebius, mentioning by nnmc several 
writers of the church %vho lived at thi3 time, and concerning 
whom he says, ' Tiicrc still remain divers monuments of tlie 
laudable industry of those ancient and ecclesiastical men/ 
[«. c, of christian writers who were considered as ancient iu 
the year 300] adds, ' There arc besides treatises of many 
others, whose names we have not been able to learn, orthodox 
and ecclesiastical men, as the interpretations of the divine 
scriptures given by each of them show." 

VII. The five last testimonies may be referred to the 
year 200 ; immediately after which, a period of thirty years 
gives U8 

Julius Afrieaims, who wrote an epistle upon the apparent 
tlitTercuce in the genealogies in Mattliew find Luke, which he 
endeavours to reconcile by the distinction of natural and legal 
descent, and conducts his hypothesis with great industry 
through the whole scries of gcncrations." 

Ammonius, a learaed Alexandrian, who comjwsed, as Tatian 
had done, a harmony of tUe four gospels ; which proves, as 
Tatian 's work did, that there were four gospels, and no more, 
at tiiis time iu use in the church. It afl'ords also an instance 
of tlie zeal of Cliristians for those writings, and of their soli- 
citude about them.' 

And, above both these, Origcn, who wrote commentaries, or 
homilie?, upon most of the books included in the New Testa- 
ment, and upon no other books but these. In particular, he 
wrote upon St. John's gospel, very Inrgcly upon St. Mat- 
tliew's, and commentaries, or homilies, upon the Acts of the 
Apostles.' 

VIII, Iu addition to these, the third century likewise 
contaius 

Dionysius of Alexandria, a very learned man, who com- 
pared, with great accuracy, the accounts iu the four gospels 
of the time of Christ's resurrection, adding a reHcction which 
showed his opinion of their authoi-ity : ' Let us not think that 
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the evaDgelists disagree, or contradict each other, although 
there be some small difl'ercncc ; but let us lioiiestly and faith- 
fully endeavour to reconcile what we read." 

Victorin, bishop of Pettaw in Germany, who wrote com- 
ments upon St. Matthew's gospel.' 

Lucian, a presbyter of Antioch ; and Hesychius, an Egyptian 
bishop, wlio i>ut forth editions of the New Testament. 

IX. The fonrtli century supplies a catalogue^ of fourteen 
writers, who expended their labours upon the books of the 
New Testament, and whose works or names are come down 
to our times; amongst which number it may be sufficient, for 
the purpose of showing the sentiments and studies of learned 
Christians of that age, to notice the following : 

Euscljius, iu the very beginning of the century, wrote ex- 
pressly upon the discrepancies observable in the gospels, and 
likewise a treatise, in vhich he pointed out what things are 
related by four, what by three, what by two, and what by one 
evangelist.' This author also testifies, what is certainly a 
material piece of evidence, ' that the writings of the apostles 
had obtained such an esteem, as to be translated into every 
language both of Greeks and barbarians, and to be diligently 
studied by all nations.' ' This testimony was giveu about the 
year 300 ; how long before that date these translations were 
made does not appear. 

Damasus, bishop of Rome, corresponded with St, Jerome 
upon the exposition of ditficult texts of scripture ; and, in a 
letter still remaining, desires Jerome to give him a clear ex- 
planation of the word Hosanua, found in the New Testament ; 
' he [Damasus] having met witli very different interpretations 
of it in the Greek and Latin conimeiitariefi of catholic writers 
which he had read," This last clause shows the number and 
variety of commentaries then extant. 
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Gregory of Nyssen, at one time appeals to the most exact 
copies of St. Mark's gosjiel ; at another time, compares toge- 
ther, and pro]K)ses to reconcile, the several accounts of the 
resurrection ffiven by the four evangelists ; which limitation 
proves, that there were no other histories of Christ deemed 
authentic beside these, or included in the same character with 
these. This writer ob.sencs, acutely enough, that the dis- 
position of the clothes in the sepulchre, the napkin that was 
about our Saviour's head, not lying with the linen clothes, but 
wrapped together in a place by itself, did not bespeak the terror 
and hurry of thieves, and therefore refutes the story of the body 
being stolen.' 

Ambrose, bishop of Jlilan, remarked various readings in the 
Latin copies of the New Testaraeut, and appeals to the original 
Greek ; 

And Jerome, towards the conclusion of this century, put 
forth an edition of the New Testament in Latin, corrected, at 
least as to the gospels, by Greek copies, ' and those [he says] 
ancient.* 

Lastly, Chrysostom, it is well known, delivered and published 
a great many homilies, or sermons, upon the Gospels and the 
Arts of the Apostles. 

It is needless to bring down this article lower ; but it is of 
importauce to add, that there is no exanii)le of christian writers 
of the three first centuries composing comments upon any other 
books than those which are found in the New Testament, ex- 
cept llie single one of Clement of Alexandria, commenting upon 
a book called the Revelation of Peter. 

Of the ancient versions of the New Testament, one of the 
inost raluable is the Syriac. Syriac was the language of Pales- 
tine when Christianity was there first established. And although 
the books of scripture were written in Greek, for the purpose 
of a more extended circulation than witliin the precincts of 
Jndea, yet it is probable that they would soon be translated 
info the vulgar language of the comitry where the religion first 
prevailed. Accordingly a Syriac translation is now extant, all 
Along, so far as it appears, used by the inhabitants of Syria, 
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bearing many internal marks of high antiquity, suppoftcfl in 
its pretensions by the uniform tradition of the East, and con- 
firmed by the discovery of many very ancient manuscripts in 
tlie libraries of Europe. It is about two hundred years since a 
bishop of Antioch sent a copy of tliis translation into Euro])e, 
to be printed ; and this seems to be the first time that the 
translation became generally known to these parts of the world. 
The Bishop of Antioch's Testament was found to contain all 
our books, except the second epistle of Peter, the second and 
third of Joliiij and the Revelation ; which books, however, have 
since been discovered in that language in some ancient niauu- 
scripts of Europe. But in this collection, no other book, beside 
what is in ours, appears ever to have had a place. And, which 
is very worthy of ol)scrvation, the text, though preserved in a 
remote country, and without communication with ours, differs 
from ours veiy little, and in nothing that is important." 



Section VII. 



Our scriptures were received by ancient Christians of different 
sects and persuasions, by many heretics as well as catholics, 
and were usually a/jpealed to by both sides in the contro- 
versies which arose in those days. 

The three most ancient topics of controversy amongst Chris- 
tians, were, the authority of the Jewish constitution, the 
origin of c\-il, and the nature of Christ. Upon the first of 
these, we find, in very early times, one class of heretics reject- 
ing the Old Testament entirely ; another contending for the 
obligation of its law, in all its parts, throughout its flhole 
extent, and over every one who sought acceptance with God. 
Upon the two latter subjects a natural, perhaps, and venial ; 
but a fruitless, eager, and impatient curiosity, prompted by the 
philosophy and by the scholastic habits of the age, ivhich car- 
ried men much into bold hypotheses and conjectural solutions. 
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raLsedj amongst some who professed Christianity, very wild and 
unfounded opinions. I think there is no reason tg helieve tliat 
the number of these bore any considerable proportion to the 
body of the ehristian church ; and amidst the disputes wliich 
Eueh opinions necessarily occasioned, it is a {^reat satisfaction to 
perceive, what in a vast plurality of instances we do perceive, 
all sides recurring to the same scriptures. 

I.' Basilides lived near the age of the apostles, about the 
year 120, or perhaps, sooner.' lie rejected the Jewish institu- 
tion, not as spurious, but as proceeding from a being inferior 
to the true God ; and in other respects advanced a scheme of 
thcologj' widely different fron\ the general doctrine of the chris- 
tian church, and which, as it gained over some disciples, was 
warmly opposed by christian writers of the second and third 
century. In these writings there is positive evidence, that 
Basilides received the gospel of Matthew ; and there is no suf- 
ficient proof that he rejected any of the other three ; on the 
contrary, it appears that he wrote a commentary upon the 
gospel, so copious as to be divided into twenty-four books.' 

II, Tlic Valentinians appeared about the same time.* Their 
heresy consisted in certain notions concerning angelic natures, 
which can hardly be rendered intelligible to a modern reader. 
They seem, however, to have acquired as much importance as 
any of the separatists of that early age. Of this sect, Irenaius, 
who wrote A. D. 172, expressly records, that they endeavoured 
to fetch arguments for their opinions from the evangelic and 
apostolic writings.* Heracleon, one of the most celebrated of 
the sect, and who lived probably so early as the year 1 25, wrote 
commentaries upon Luke and Jolin.' Some observations also 
of his upon Matthew are preserved by Origen.' Nor is there 
any reason to doubt that he received the wliole New Testa- 
ment. 

III. Tiie Carpoeratians were also an early heresy, little, if 



> Tba material* of the former part of tliU section are taken from Dr. Lnnlner't 
JTutorti oflhf Hrrelic* of the Iwaflrtl Cen/i<Wi», pabliihed «ince hi* death, witli oil- 
(litiont, by the Itcv. Mr. Hogg of Eietcr, and inserted into t!io ninth voluma of 
liit woriu, of the edition of 1 788. 
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at all, later than the t«vo preceding.' Some of their opinions 
resembled what we at this day mean by Socinianisra. With 
respect to tlie scriptures, they are specifically charged, by Irenteus 
and by Epiphanius, with endeavouring to pervert a passage in 
Matthew, which amounts to a positive proof that they received 
that gospel.' Negatively, they arc not accused, by their adver- 
saries, of rejecting any part of the New Testament. 

IV. Tlic Sethians, a.d. 150;^ the Montanists, a.d. 156;* the 
Marcosians, 160;' Hcrraogcues, a.d. 180;" Praxias, a.d. 196;' 
Arteraon, a.d. 200 ;" Theodotus, a.d. 200 ; all iuehided under 
the denomination of heretics, and all engaged in controvcreies 
with Catholic Christians, received the scriptures of the New 
Testament. 

V. Tatian, who lived in the year 172, went into many ex- 
travagant opinions, was the founder of a sect called Eneratites, 
and was deeply involved in disputes with the Christians of that 
age ; yet Tatian so received the four gospels, as to compose a 
harmony from them. 

VI. From a writer, quoted by Eusebius, of about the year 
200, it is apparent that they, who, at that time, contended for 
the mere humanity of Christ, argued from the scriptures ; for 
they are accused by this writer, of making alterations in their 
copies, in order to favour their opinions.' 

VII. Origen's sentiments excited great controversies, the 
Bishops of Rome and Alexandria, and many others, condemn- 
ing, the Bishops of the East espousing them ; yet there is not 
the smallest question, but that both the advocates and adver- 
saries of these opinions acknowlcdgetl the same autliority of 

Bripturc. In his time, which the reader will remember was 
(bout one hundred and fil"ty years after the scriptures were 
published, many dissensions subsisted among Christians, with 
\vbich they were reproached by Celsus; yet Origen, who has 
recorded this accusation without contradicting it, nevertheless 
testifies, that tlie four gospels were received without dispute, by 
the whole church of God under heaven.' '° 
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VIII. Paul of Saraosata, about thirty years after Origcn, so 
distinguished himself in tlie controversy concerning tlie nature 
of Christ, as to he tlie subject of two councilsj or synods, as- 
sembled at Antioch, upon his opinions. Yet he is not charged 
by his adversaries with rejecting any book of the New Testa- 
ment. On the contrary, Epiphanius, who wrote a history of 
heretics a hundred years afterwards, says, that Paul endea- 
voured to support his doctrine by texts of scripture. And 
Vincentius Lirinensis, a.d. 434, speaking of Paul and other 
heretics of the same age, has these words : ' Here, perhaps, some 
one may ask, whether heretics also urge the testimony of scrip- 
ture. They urge it indeed, explicitly and vehemently; for 
you may see them flying through every book of the sacred 
iaw.' • 

IX. A controversy at the same time existed with the Noe- 
tiauB or Sabellians, who seem to have gone into the opposite 
extreme from that of Paul of Samosata and his followers. Yet, 
according to the express testimony of Epiplianius, Sabelliua 
received all the scriptures. And with both sects Catholic writers 
constantly allege the scriptures, and reply to the arguments 
which their opponents drew from particulsu* texts. 

We have here, therefore, a proof that parties, who were the 
J most opposite and irrcconcileable to one another, acknow- 
ledged the authority of scripture with equal deference. 

X. And as a general testimony to the same point, may be 
produced what was said by one of the bishops of the council 
of Carthage, which was holden a little before this time. ' I am 
of opinion that blasphemous and wicked heretics, who pervert 
the sacred and adorable words of tiie scriptures, should be 
execrated." Undoubtedly what they perverted, they received. 

XI. The Millennium, Novatianism, the baptism of heretics, 
the keeping of Easter, engaged also the attention and divided 
the opinions of Christians, at and before that time (and, by 
the way, it may be observed, that such disputes, though on 
some accounts to be blamed, showed how much men were in 
earnest upon the subject) ,- yet every one appealed for the 
grounds of his opinion to scripture authority. Dionysius of 
Alexandria, who Hourished a.d. 247, describing a conference or 
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pulilic disputation, with the Millcnarians of Egjpt, confesses 
of tlicm, tliough their adversary, ' that thoy embraced whatever 
could he made out by good arguments from the holy scrip- 
tures/ ' Novatus, A.D. 251, distinguished by some rigid seuti- 
ments concerning the reception of those who had lapsed, and 
the founder of a numerous sect, in his few reuiaining works 
quotes the gosjiel with the same respect as other Christians 
did ; and enncerniug his followers the testimony of Socrates, 
who wrote about the year 440, is positive, viz., ' That in the 
disputes between the Catholics and them, each side endeavoured 
to support itself by the authority of the divine scriptures.' - 

XII. The Douatists, who sprung up in the year 328, used 
tlie same scriptures as we do. ' Produce [saith Aiigustine] some 
proof from the scriptures, whose authority is common to us 
both." 

XIII. It ia perfectly notorious, that, in the Arian con- 
troversy, which arose sooti after the year 300, both sides ap- 
pealed to the Barnc scriptures, and with equal professioua of 
dLfcrcuce and regard. The Arians, in their council of Antioch, 
A.n. 341, pronounce, that, ' if any one, contrary to the sound 
doctrine of the scriptures, say that the Son is a creature, as 
one of the creatures, let him l)e an anathema.' ' They and the 
Athanasiana mutually accuse each other of using unscripturnl 
phrases ; which was a mutual acknowledgment of the con- 
clusive authority of scripture. 

XIV. The Priscillianists, a.d. 378,' the Pelagians, a.d 405,' 
received the same scriptures as we do. 

XV. The testimony of Chrysostom, who lived near the year 
400, is so positive in affirmation of the proposition which we 
maintain, that it may form a proper conclusion of the argument. 
' The general reception of the gospels is a proof that their 
liistorj' is true and consistent ; for, since the writing of the 
gospels, many heresies have arisen, holding opinions contrary 
to what is contained in them, who yet receive the gospels either 
entire or in part.'' I am not moved by what may seem a 
deduction from Chrysostora's testimony, the words 'entire or 
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in part;' for, if all the parts, wliicli were ever questioned in our 
gospels, were given up, it would not affect the miraculous origin 
of the religion in the smallest degree : e.g. 

Ccrintlms is said by Epipliaiiius to have received the gospel 
of Matthew, but not entire. What the omissions were does 
not appear. The common opinion, that he rejected the two 
first chapters, seems to have been a mistake.' It is agreed, 
however, by all who have given any account of Cerinthus, that 
he taught that the Holy Ghost (whctlicr he meant by that 
name a person or a power) descended upon Jesus at his baptism ; 
that Jesus from this time performed many miracles, and that 
he appeared after his death. He must have retained therefore 
the essential parts of the history. 

Of all the ancient heretics the most extraordinary was 
ijjMarcion." One of liis tenets was tlie rejection of tlie Old Tes- 
tment, as proceeding from an inferior and imperfect deity; 
and in pursuance of this hypothesis, he erased from tlie New, 
Rnd that, as it sliould seem, without entering into any critical 
reasons, every passage which recognised the Jewish scrip- 
tures. He spared not a text which contradicted his opi- 
nion. It is reasonable to believe tliat Mareion treated books 
as he treated texts : yet this rash and wild controversialist 
published a recension, or chastised edition, of St. Luke's 
gospel, containing the leading facts, and all which is neces- 
sary to authenticate the religion. This example affords proof, 
that there were always some points, and those tlie main 
points, which neither wildness nor rashness, neither the fury 
of opposition nor the iutcmperanee of controversy, would 
venture to call in question. There is no reason to believe 
that Mareion, though full of resentment against the Catholic 
Christians, ever charged them with forging their books. ' The 
Gospel of St. Matthew, the Epistle to the Hebrews, with those 
of St, Peter and St. James, as well as the Old Testament in 
general (he said), were writings not for Christians but for 
Jews." This declaration shows the ground upon which 
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Marcion proceeded in his mutiljitiou of the scriptures, viz., his 
dislike of the passages or the books. Marcion flourished about 
the year 130. 

Dr. Lardner, in his General Review, sums up this head of 
evidence in the following words : ' Noctus, Paul of Samosata, 
Sabcllius, Marccllus, Photinus, the Novatians, Donatists, 
Maniclieans,' Priscillianists, beside Artemon, the Audians, the 
Arians, and divers others, all received most or all the same 
books of the New Testament which the Catholics received ; and 
agreed in a like respect for them as writ by apostles, or their 
disciples aud companions." 



Section VIII. 

Tfiefour Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, thirteen Epistles of St. 
Paul, the first Epistle of John, and the first of Peter, were re- 
ceived without doubt by those who doubted concerning the 
other books which are included in our present Canon. 

I STATE this proposition, because, if made out, it shows that 
the authenticity of tlicir books was a subject amongst the 
early Christians of consideration and enquiry j and that, where 
there was cause of doubt, they did doubt ; a circumstance 
wliich strengthens very much their testimony to such books as 
were received by them with full acquiescence. 

I. Jerome, in his account of Cains, who was probably a 
presbyter of Rome, and who flourished near the year 200, 
records of him, tliat reckoning up only thirteen epistles of 
Paul, he says the fourteenth, w hich is inscribed to the Hebrews, 
is not his ; and then Jerome adds, ' With the Romans to this 
day it is not looked upon as Paul's.' This agrees in the main 
with the account given by Euscbius of the same ancient author 
and his work ; except that Eusebius delivers his own remark in 
more guarded terms, ' And indeed to this very time, by 



> TliU mnit be with an exccpUon, however, of Fatutu, who lived (o late as the 
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some of the Romans, this epbtle is not thought to be the 
apostle's." 

II. Origen, about twenty years after Caius, quoting the 
epistle to the Hebrews, observes that some might dispute the 
authority of that epistle, and therefore proceeds to quote to 
the same point, as undoubted Iwoks of scripture, the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, the Acts of the Apostles, and Paul's first Epistle 
to the Thessalonians.' And in another phice, this author 
speaks of the Epistle to the Hebrews thus : — ' The account come 
down to us is various, some saying that Clement, who was 
bishop of Rome, wrote tliis epistle ; others, that it was Luke, the 
same who writ the Gospel and the Acts.' Speaking also in the 
same paragraph of Peter, ' Peter [says he] has left one epistle, 
acknowledged ; let it be granted likewise that he wrote a second, 
for it is doubted of.' And of Jolm, ' He has also left one 
epistle, of a very few lines ; grant also a second and a third, 
for all do not allow these to be genuine.' Now let it be noted, 
that Origen, who tlius disciirainatcs, and thus confesses his own 
doubts, and the doubts which subsisted in his time, expressly 
witnesses concerning the four gospels, 'that they alone arc 
received without dispute by the whole church of God under 
heaven." 

III. Dionysius of Alexandria, in the year 247, doubts con- 
cerning the Book of Revelation, whether it was written by St. 
John ; states the grounds of his doubt ; represents the diversity 
of opiniou concerning it, in his own time, and before his time.* 
Yet the same Dionysius uses and collates the four gospels, in a 
manner which shows that he entertained not the smallest sus- 
picion of their authority, and in a manner also which shows 
that they, and they alone, were received as authentic histories 
of Christ.' 

IV. But this section may be said to have been framed on 
purpose to introduce to the reader two remarkable passages, 
extant in Eusebius's ecclesiastical history. The first passage 
0|>ens with these words — ' Let us observe the writings of the 
apostle John which arc uncontradicted; and first of all must be 
mcuttoucd, as acknowledged of all, tiie gospel according to him. 
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TTcU known to all the churches under heaven.' The author 
then proceeds to relate the occasions of writing the gospels, and 
the reasons for placing St. John's the last, manifestly speaking 
of all the four as parallel in their authority, and in the certainty 
of their original.' The second passage is taken from a chapter, 
the title of which is, ' Of the Scriptures universally acknowledged, 
and of those that are not such.' Eusebius begins his enumera- 
tion in the following manner : — ' In the first place are to be 
ranked the sacred four Gospels, then the book of the Acts of 
the Apostles : after that are to be reckoned the Epistles of Paul. 
In the next place, that called the first Epistle of John, and the 
Epistle of Peter, arc to be esteemed authentic. After this is 
to be placed, if it be thought fit, the Bevclation of John, about 
which we shall observe the diflferent opinions at proper seasons. 
Of the controverted, but yet well known, or approved by the 
most, arc that called the Epistle of James, and that of Jude, 
and tlie second of Peter, and the second and third of John, 
whether they are written by the evangelist, or another of the 
same name." He then proceeds to reckon up five others, not 
in our Canon, which he calls in one place spurious, in another 
controverted, meaning, as appears to me, nearly the same thing 
by these two words.' 

It is manifest from this passage, that the four Crospels, and 
the Acts of the Apostles, (the parts of scripture with which our 
concern principally lies) were acknowledged without dispute, 
even by those who raised objections, or entertained doubts, 
about some other parts of the same collection. But the passage 
proves something more than this. The author was extremely 
conversant in the writings of Christians, which had been pub- 
lished from the commencement of the institution to his own 
time ; and it was from these writings that he drew his knowledge 
of the character, and reception of the books in question. That 
Eusebius recurred to this medium of information, and that he * 



' Lard. vol. viii. p. 90. ' Ibid. vol. viii. p. 89. 
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bad examined with attention this species of proof, is shown, 
first, by a passage in the %"ery cltaptcr wc are quoting, in wliich, 
speaking of tlic books which he calls spurious, ' None [he says] 
of the ecclesiastical writers, in the succession of the apostles, 
have vouchsafed to make any mention of them in tlicir writings;' 
and secondly, by another passage of the same work, wherein, 
speaking of the first epistle of Peter, 'This [he says] the presbyters 
of ancient times have quoted in their writings as uiidoiibtcilly 
genuine;" and then speaking of some other writings bearing 
the name of Peter, ' We know [lie says] that they have not 
been delivered down to us in the number of catholic writings, 
forasmuch as no ecclesiastical writer of the ancients, or of our 
times, has made use of testimonies out of them.' ' But in the 
progress of this history,' the author proceeds, ' wc shall ninUe 
it our business to show, together with the successions from the 
apostles, vhat ecclesiastical writers, in every age, have used 
such writings as tlicsc which are contradicted, and what they 
have said with regard to the scriptures received in the New 
Testament, and acknoioledged by all, and with regard to those 
which are not such.'' 

After this it is reasonable to believe, that, when Eiiscbius 
states the four Gospels, and the Acts of tlie Apostles, as un- 
contradicted, imcontestcd, and acknowledged by all ; and when 
he places them in opposition, not only to those which were 
spurious in our sense of that term, but to those which were 
controverted, and even to those which were well known and 
approved by many, yet doubted of by some ; he represents not 
only the sense of his own age, but the result of the evidence 
which the writings of prior ages, from the apostles' time to 
his own, had furnished to bis enquiries. Tiie opinion of Euscbius 
and his contemporaries appears to have been founded upon the 
testimony of writers whom they then called nucicnt : and we 
may observe, that such of the works of tlicsc writers as have 
come down to our times, entirely confirm the judgment, and 
8upi)ort the distinction which Euscbius proposes. The books 
which he cidls ' books universally acknowledged,' are iu fact 
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used mod quoted in the remaining works of christian writers 
during the 250 years between the apostles' time and that of 
Ensebins, mach more frequently than, and in a different manner 
from, those, the authority of which, he tells us, was disputed. 



Skctiox IX. 

Our kistorieal acriptwret were attacked by the earhf advertaries 
of Chriatianity, aa containing the aceountt upoH which the 
reKgioH waa founded, 

I. Neak the middle of the second century, Celsusj, a heathen 
philosopher, wrote a professed treatise against Christianity. To 
this treatise, Origcn, who came about fifty years after him, 
published an answer, in which he frequently recites his 
adrersary's words and arguments. The work of Celsus is lost ; 
but that of Origcn roiuaius. Origen appears to have given us 
the words of Colsus, where be professes to give them, very 
faithfully ; and, amongst other reasons for thinking so, this is 
one, that the objection, as stated by him from Celsus, is some- 
times stronger than his own answer. I think it also probable 
that Origen, in his answer, has retailed a large portion of the 
work of Celsus : ' That it may not be suspected [he says] that 
we pass by any chapters, because we have no answers at hand, 
I have thought it best, according to my ability, to confute 
everything proposed by him, not so much observing the 
natural order of things, as the order which he has taken 
himself." 

Celsus wrote about one hundred years after the Gospels 
were published ; and therefore any notices of these books from 
him are extremely important for their antiquity. They are, 
however, rendered more so by the character of the author ; for 
the reception, credit, and notoriety of these books must have 
been ^rell established amongst Christians, to have made them 
subjects of animadversion and opposition by strangers and by 
enemies. It evinces the truth of what Chrysostom, two cen- 
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turies afterwards, observed, tlrat ' tlie Gospels, wlien written, 
•were not hid in a comer or buried in obscurity, but tliey were 
made known to all the world, before enemies as well as others, 
even as they are now." 

I. Celsus, or the Jew whom he personates, uses these words 
— ' I could say many things concerning the afl'airs of Jesus, 
and those, too, different from those written by the disciples of 
Jesus, but I purposely omit them.'" Upon this passage it has 
been rightly observed, that it is not easy to believe, that if 
Celsus could have coutradicled the disciples upon good evidence 
in any material point, he would have omitted to do so ; and 
that the assertion is, what Origcn calls it, a mere oratorical 
flourish. 

It is sufficient however to prove, that, in the time of Celsus, 
there were books well known, and itUowcd to be written by the 
disciples of Jesus, which books contained u history of him. By 
the term disciple, Celsus does not mean the followers of Jesus ia 
general, for them he calls Christians, or believers, or the like, 
but those who had been taught by Jesus himself, i.e. his 
apostles and companions. 

a. In another passage, Celsus accuses the Christians of 
altering the gospel.' The accusation refers to some variations 
in the readings of particular passages ; for Celsus goes on to 
object, that when they arc pressed hard, and one reading has 
been confuted, they disown that, and Hy to another. We 
cannot perceive from Origcn that Celsus specified any particular 
instances, and without such specification the charge is of no 
value. But the true conclusion to be drawn from it is, that 
tliere were in the hands of the Christians, histories, which were 
even then of some standing ; for various readings and corrup- 
tions do not take place in recent produfttions. 

The former quotation, the reader will remember, proved that 
these books were composed by the disciples of Jesus, strictly so 
called; the present quotation shows that, though objections 
were taken by the adversaries of the religion to the integrity 
of these Injoks, none were made to tlieir genuineness. 

3. la a third passage, the Jew, whom Celsus introduces, 
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sliuts up an argument in this manner : — * Tliese things then 
we have alleged to you out of your ovm writings, not needing 
any other weapons.' ' It is manifest that this boast proceeds 
upon the supposition that the books, over which the writer 
affects to triumph, possessed an authority by which Christians 
confesssd themselves to be bound. 

4. That the books to which Celsus refers were no other than 
our present Gospels, is made ont by his allusions to various 
passages still found in these Gospels. Celsus takes notice of the 
genealogies, which fixes two of these gospels : of the precepts, 
Kesist not him that injures you, and. If a man strike thee on 
one cheek, offer to him the other also j' of the woes denounced 
by Christ ; of his predictions ; of his saying that it is impossible 
to serve two masters ;' of the purple robe, the crown of thorns, 
and the reed in his hand ; of the blood that flowed firom the 
body of Jesus upon the cross,* which circumstance is recorded 
l!y John alone ; and [what is iustar omnium for the purpose 
for which we produce it] of the difference in the accounts given 
of the resurrection by the evangelists, some mentioning two 
angels at the sepulchre, others only one.* 

It is extremely material to remark, that Celsus not only per- 
petually referred to the accounts of Christ contained in the four 
Gospels,* but that he referred to no other accounts; that he 
founded none of his objections to Christianity upon anything 
delivered in spurious gospels. 

II. What Celsus was in the second century. Porphyry be- 
came iu the third. His work, M'hich was a large and formal 
treatise against the christian religion, is not extant. We must 
be content therefore to gather his objections from christian 
writers, who have noticed in order to answer them : and enough 
remains of this species oT information, to prove completely, that 
Porphyry's animadversions were directed against the contents 
of our present Gospels, and of the Acts of the Apostles ; Por- 
phyry considering that to overthrow them was to overthrow the 
religion. Thus he objects to the repetition of a generation in St. 
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Matthew's genealogy ; to ^latthew's call ; to tlic quotation of a 
text from Isaiah, which is found in a psalm ascribed to Asaph ; 
to the calling of the hike of Tiberias a sea ; to the expression 
in St. Matthew, ' the abomination of desolation ;' to the varia- 
tion in Matthew and Mark ujMjn the text ' the voice of one 
crj'ing in the wilderness,' Matthew citing it from Isaias, Mark 
firom the Prophets ; to John's application of the term ' Word ;' 
to Christ's change of intention about going up to the feast of 
tabernacles (John vii. 8) ; to the jndgmcnt denounced by St. 
Peter upon Ananias and Sapphira, which he calls an impreca- 
tion of death.' 

The instances here alleged serve, in some measure, to show 
the nature of Porphyry's objcctiouSj aud prove that Porphyiy 
had read the Gospels with that sort of attention which a writer 
would cmploj' who regarded them as the depositories of the re- 
ligion which he attacked. Beside these specifications, there 
exists in the writings of ancient Christians general evidence, 
that the places of scripture upon which Porphyry had remarked 
were very uumei'ous. 

lu some of the above cited examples, Porphyrj', speaking of 
St. Matthew, calls him your evangelist ; he also uses the term 
evangelists in the plural number. AVhat was said of Cclsus is 
true likewise of Porphyry, that it does not appear that he con- 
sidered any history of Christ, except these, as having authority 
with Ciiristians. 

III. A third great writer against the christian religion was 
the emperor Julian, whose work was composed about a century 
after that of Porphyry. 

In various long extracts, transcribed from this work by Cyril 
and Jerome, it ai)i)ears,- that Jidian noticed l/i/ iiamc Matthew 
and Luke, in the difl'ercnce between their genealogies of Christ; 
that he objected to Matthew's application of the prophecy, 
' Out of Egypt have I called my son' (ii. 15), and to th.it of ' a 
virgin shall conceive' (i. 21); that he recited sayings of Christ, 
and various passages of his history, in the very words of the 
^evangelists ; in particular, that Jesus healed lame and blind 
'people, and exorcised demoniacs, in tlie villages of Bethsaida, 
and Bethauy : tliat he alleged that none of Ciirist's disciples 
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ascribed to him tlie creation of the world, except John ; that 
neither Paul, nor Matthew, nor Luke, nor JIark, liavc dared to 
call Jesus, God : that John wrott: later than the other evan- 
gelists, and at a time when a great number of men in the 
cities of Greece and Italy were converted ; that he alludes to 
the conversion of Cornelius and of Sergius Paulus, to Peter's 
vision, to the circular letter sent by the apostles and elders at 
Jerusalem, which are all recorded in the Acts of the Apostles : 
by which quoting of the four Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles, and by quoting no other, Julian shows that these 
were the historical books, and the only historical books, received 
by Christians as of authority, and as the autlientic memoirs of 
Jesus Christ, of his apostles, and of the doctrines taught by 
them. But Julian's testimony docs something moi'c than re- 
present the judgment of the christian church in his time. It 
discovers also his own. lie himself expressly states the early 
date of these records : he calls them by the names which they 
now bear. He all along supposes, he nowhere attempts to 
question, their genuineness. 

The argument in favour of the liooks of the New Testament, 
drawn from the notice taken of their contents by the early 
writers against the religion, is very considerable. It proves 
that tlie accounts, which Christiiins liad then, were the accounts 
which we have now ; tliat our present scriptures were theirs. 
It proves, moreover, that neither Celsus in the second, Por- 
phyry in the third, nor Julian in the fourth century, suspected 
the authenticity of these books, or ever insinuated tliat Chris- 
tians were mistaken in the authors to whom tliey ascribed them. 
Not one of them expressed an opinion upon this subject dif- 
ferent from that which was held by Christians. And when we 
consider how much it would have availed them to have cast a 
doubt upon this point, if they could ; and how ready they 
showed themselves to he, to take every advantage in their 
power ; and that they were all men of learning and enquiry ; 
their concession, or rather their suffrage, upon the subject, is 
extremely valuable. 

In the case of Porphyry, it is made still stronger, by the 
consideration tliat he did in fact support himself by this species 
of objection, nhcn lie saw any room fot it, or when his acute- 
ness could supply any pretence fur alleging it. The prophecy 
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of Daniel he attacked upon tliis very ground of spuriousness, 
insisting that it was writteu after the time of Aotiochus 
Epiphanes, niid maintains his charge of forgery by some, far- 
fetched indeed, but very subtle cnticisms. Conceriiiug the 
writings of the New Testaraentj no tiace of thia suspicion is 
aovTvhere to be found in him,' 
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which our present j 



vnblishedj in all 
minded. 



This species of evidence < rest; as it was 

not natural that catalogui class of books 

iihould be put forth until cnnsiian writings became numerous; 
or until some writings showed themselves, claiming titles 
which did not belong to them, and thereby rendering it 
necessary to separate books of authority from others. But, 
when it does appear, it is extremely satisfactory ; the cata- 
logues, though numerous, and made in countries at a wide 
distance from one another, diifering very little, differing in 
nothing which is material, and all containing the four Gospels, 
To this last article there is no exception. 

I. In the writings of Origen which remain, and in some 
extracts preserved by Eusebius, from works of his which are 
now lost, there are enumerations of the books of scripture, in 
which the four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles are dis- 
tinctly and honourably specified, and in which no books 
appear beside what are now received." The reader, by this 
time, will easily recollect that the date of Origen's works is 
A.D. 230. 

II. Athanasius, about a century afterwards, delivered a 
catalogue of the books of the New Testament in form, con- 



' Micbaeli's Introduction to the New Tettament, vol. i. p. 43. Marsh's Trans- 
lation. 
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taining our scriptures and no others ; of ivliicli he says, ' In 
these alone the doctrine of religion is taught ; let no man add 
to them, or take anything from them." 

III. About twenty years after Athanasius, Cyril, bishop of 
Jerusalem, set forth a catalogue of the books of scripture 
publicly read at that time ia the church of Jerusalem, exactly 
tlie same as ours, except that the ' Rcvelatiou' is omitted.' 

lY. And, fifteen years after Cyril, tlio Council of Laodicca 
delivered au authoritative catalogue of canonical scripture, 
like Cyril's, the same as our.<, nith the omission of the ' Reve- 
lation.' 

V. Catalogues now become frequent. Within thirty years 
after the last date, that is, from the year 363 to near the 
conclusion of the fourth century, we have catalogues by 
Epijihanius,' by Gregory Nazianzen,'' by Philaster bishop of 
Brescia in Italy,* by Amphilochius bishop of Iconium, all, as 
they are sometime called, clean catalogues (that is, they admit 
no hooks into the number beside what we now receire), 
and all, for every purpose of historic endcuce, the same 
as ours." 

VI. Witliiii the same period, Jerome, the most learned 
christian writer of his age, delivered a catalogue of the books 
of the New Tcs-tameut, recognising every book now received, 
with the intimation of a doubt concerning the Epistle to the 
Hebrews alone, and taking not the least notice of any book 
which is nut iudw received.' 

VII. Contemporary with Jerome, who lived in Palestine, 
was St. Augustine in Africa, who puhlished likewise a cata- 
logue, without joining to the scriptures, as books of authority, 
any other ecclesiastical writing whatever, and without omitting 
one which we at this day acknowledge.' 

VIII. And with these concurs another contem[iorary 
writer, Ruscn, presbyter of Aqnileia, whose catalogue, like 
theirs, is perfect and unmixed, and concludes with these 



' Lard. Cred. vol. viii. p. 223. ' Ibid. vol. yiii. p. 270. * Ibid. p. 368. 

* Hiid. vol. U. p. 132. *. Ibid, p, 373. 

• Epipliniiiiu omits tlio Acts of the Apoatlrs. Tbi»inust liave \xe\i nii accidental 
uiiiitnke, either in him, or in some copyt<t of his work ; for he elsewhere ex- 
prifcl^' refcrii In this book, and awribes it to Luke. 

' Ibid. vol. 1. p. 77. » Ibid. p. 213. 
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remarkable words : * These arc the volumea whicli tlic Fathers 
have iacludcd in the canoHj and out of which they would have 
U9 prove the doctrine of our faith/' 
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in any clear and certain cause of prcterence. 

be very useful to know the truth of the case. I observe 

therefore, 

I. That, beside our gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, no 
christian history, claiming to be written by an apostle or apos- 
tolical man, is quoted within three hundred yeai'3 after the 
birth of Christ, by any writer now extant, or known ; or, if 
quoted, is not quoted with marks of censiire and rejection. frc<.i 

I have not advanced this assertion without enquiry ; and I 
doubt not, but that the passages cited by Mr. Jones and Dr. 
Lardner, under the several titles which the apocryphal books 
bear; or a reference to the places where they arc mentioned, 
as collected in a very accurate tabic, published in the year 
1773 by the Rev. J. Atkinson; will make out the truth of the 
proposition to the satisfaction of every fair and competent judg- 
ment. If there be any book which may seem to form an ex- 
ception to the observation, it is a Hebrew Gospel, which was 
circulated under the various titles of the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, the Gospel of the Nazarenes, of tlie Ebionites, 
sometimes called of the Twelve, by some ascribed to St. Mat- 
thew. This Gospel is once, and oidy once, cited by Clement 
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Alexandriniis, who lived, the reader will remember, in the latter 
part of the second century, and which same Clement quotes one 
or other of oiu: four Gospels in almost every page of his work. 
It is also twice mentioned by Origcn, a.d. 230 ; and both times 
with marks of diminution and discredit. And this is the 
ground upon which the exception stands. But what is still 
more material to observe is, that this Gospel, in the main, 
agreed with our present Gospel of St. Matthew.' 

Now if, with this account of the apocryphal Gospels, we 
compare what we have read concerning the canonical scriptures 
i!i the preceding sections ; or even recollect that general, but 
well-founded, assertion of Dr. Lardncr, ' That in the remaining 
works of Ircnffius, Clement of Alexandria, and TcrtuUian, who 
all lived in the two first centuries, there are more and larger 
quotations of the small volume of the New Testament than of 
all the works of Cicero, by writers of all characters, for several 
nges ;" and if to this we add, that, notwithstanding the loss of 
many works of the primitive times of Christianity, we have, 
within the above- mentioned period, the remains of christian 
writers, who lived in Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, Egypt, the 
part of Africa that used the Latin tongue, in Crete, Greece, 
Italy and Gaul, in all which remains references arc found to 
our evangelists j I apprehend, that we shall perceive a clear and 
broad line of division, hctnceu those writings, ami all others 
pretending to similar authority. 

II. lint besides certain liUlorks which assumed the names 
of Apostles, and which were forgeries properly so called, there 
were some other christian writings, in the whole or in part of 
an historical nature, wliich, though not forgeries, are denomi- 
nated apocnphal, as being of uncertain or of no authority. 

Of this second class of writings I have found only two which 
arc noticed by any author of the three first centuries, without 
express terms of condemnation ; and these arc, the one, a book 
entitled The Prtaching of Peter, quoted repeatedly by Clement 
Alcxaudrinus, a.d. 196; the other, a book entitled The Reve- 



' In npplying to tills Gos|>el, wliat Jerome in the latter end of the fourth cen- 
tury htii iiii^ntiiiiieil of a Hebrew lto«|>el, I think it (irobuble tbut we Boinotinic« 
coiif.iuiKl it with a Hebrew copy of St. Miitlhew'ii Uos]m.'I, whetlier fui origiiml or 
vcrnon, which was thea cxtMnt. 
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tation of Peter, upon which the above-mentioned Clement 
Alcxandrinns is said, by Eusebius, to hnve written notes ; and 
which is twice cited in a work still extant, ascribed to the same 
author. 

I conceive, therefore, that the proposition we have before 
advanced, even after it hath been subjected to every exception, 
of every kind, that can be alleged, separates, by a wide in- 
terval, our historical scriptures from all other writings which 
profess to give an account of the same subject. 

Wc may be permitted, however, to add, 

1. That there is no evidence that any spurious or apocryphal 
oks whatever existed in the first century of the Christian 

in which century all our historical books are proved to 
have been extant. ' There are no quotations of any such books 
in the apostolical fathers, by whom I mean Barnabas, Clement 
of Rome, Hcrmas, Ignatius and Polycarp, whose writings reacli 
from about the year of our Lord 70, to the year 108;' (and 
some of whom have quoted each and- every one of our histo- 
rical scriptures) ' I say this,' adds Dr. Lardner, ' because I 
think it has been proved," 

2. These apocryphal writings were not read in the churches 
of Christians ; 

3. Were not admitted into their volume ; 

4. Do not appear in their catalogues j 

J. Were not noticed by their adversaries; 

6. Were not alleged by difl'ercnt parties, as of authority in 
their controversies ; 

7. Were not the subjects, amongst them, of commentaries, 
versions, collations, expositions. 

Finally; beside tlie silence of three centuries, or evidence, 
within that time, of their rejection, they were, with a consent 
nearly universal, reprobated by christian writers of succeeding 
ages. 

Although it be made out by these observations, that the 
ixx>ks in question never obtained any degree of credit and 
notoriety, which can place them in competition with our scrip- 
tures, yet it appears from the writings of the fourth century, 
that many such existed in that century, and in the century 
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preceding it. It may be difficult at this distance of time to 
account for their origin. Perhaps the most probable explica- 
tion is, that they were in general composed with a design of 
making a profit by the sale. Whatever treated of the subject 
would find purchasers. It was an advantage taken of the pious 
curiosity of unlearned Christians. With a view to the same 
purpose they were many of them adapted to the particular 
opinions of particular sects, which would naturally promote 
their circulation amongst the favourers of those opinions. 
After all, they were probably much more obscure than we 
imagine. Except the Gospel according to the Hebrews, there 
is none of which we hear more than the Gospel of the 
Egyptians ; yet there is good reason to believe that Clement, a 
presbyter of Alexandria in Egypt, a.d. 184, and a man of 
almost universal reading, had never seen it.' A Gospel ac- 
cording to Peter, was another of the most ancient books of this 
kind ; yet Serapion, bishop of Antioch, a.d. 200, had not read 
it, when he heard of such a book being in the hands of the 
Christians of Rhossus in Cilicia; and speaks of obtaining a 
sight of this Gospel from some sectaries who used it.' Even 
of the Gospel of the Hebrews, which confessedly stands at the 
head of tlie catalogue, Jerome, at the end of the fourth century, 
was glad to procui-e a copy by the favour of the Nazarenes of 
IBerca. Nothing of this sort ever happened, or could have 
happened, concerning our Gospels. 

One thing is observable of all the apocryphal christian writ- 
ings, viz., that they proceed upon the same fundamental history 
of Christ and his apostles, as that which is disclosed in our 
scriptures. The mission of Christ, his power of working 
miracles, his communication of that power to the apostles, his 
passion, death, and resurrection, are assumed or asserted by 
every one of them. The names under which some of them 
came forth, are the names of men of eminence in our histories. 
What these books give, are not contradictions, but unauthorized 
additions. The principal facts are supposed, the principal 
agents the same ; which shows that these points were too much 
Used to be altered or disputed. 

If there be any book of this description, which appears to 
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have imposed upon some considerable number of learned Chris- 
tians, it is the S^billiuc oracles ; but when we reflect upon the Stoyi 
circumstances which fitcilitated that imposture, vre shall cease 
to wonder cither at the attempt or its success. It was at that 
time universally understood, that sucli a prophetic writing 
existed. Its contents were kept secret. This situation afforded 
to some one a hint, as well as an opportunity, to give out a 
writing under this name, favourable to the already established 
persuasion of Ciiristians, aud wliich.writiiig, by the aid and recom- 
mendation of these circumstances, would in some degree, it is pro- 
bable, be received. Of the aucicut forgery we know but little; 
what is now produced could not, in my opinion, have imposed 
upon any one. It is notliiiig else than tlie gospel history, 
woven into verse ; perhaps was at first, rather a fiction, than a 
forgery j an exercise of iugenuity more than an attempt to 
deceive. 



CHAPTER X. 

Recapitulation. 

^PHE reader will now be pleased to recollect, that the two 
X points which form the subject of our present discussion, 
are, first, that the founder of Christianity, his associates, and 
immediate followers, passed their lives in labours, dangers, and 
sufl'eritigs ; secondly, that they did so, iu attestation of the 
miraculous history recorded in our scriptiu'cs, and solely in con- 
sequence of their belief of the truth of that history. 

The ai^umcut, by which these two propositions have been 
maintained by us, stauds ttius : 

No historical fact, I apprehend, is more certain, than that the 
original propagators of Christianity voluntarily subjected tlicm- 
selves to lives of fatigue, danger, and sufl'ering, in the prosecu- 
tion of their midertaking. The nature of the undertaking ; 
the character of the persons employed in it; the opposition of 
their tenets to the fixed opinions aud expectations of the coimtry, 
in which they first advanced them ; their undisscmbled condem- 
nation of the religion of all other countries ; their total want of 
power, authority, or force, render it in the highest degree pro- 
bable that this must have been the ease. The probai)ility is 
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increased, by wliat we know of tlic fate of the founder of the 
institution, wlio ivas put to death for his attempt ; and hy what 
we also know of the cruel treatment of the converts to the in- 
stitution, within thirty years after its commencement ; both 
which points are attested hy heathen writers, and, being once 
admitted, leave it very incredible that the primitive emissaries 
of the religion, who exercised their ministry, first, amongst the 
people who had destroyed their master, and, afterwtu-ds, amongst 
those who persecuted their converts, should themselves escape 
with impunity, or pursue their purpose in ease and safety. 
This probability, thus sustained by foreign testimony, is ad- 
vanced, I think, to historical certainty, by the evidence of our 
own Ixjoks; by the accounts of a writer who was the companion 
of the persons whose sufferings he relates ; by the letters of the 
persons themselves ; 1>y predictiuns of persecutions ascribed to 
the founder of the religion, which predictions would not have 
been inserted in his history, muc!i less have been studiously 
dwelt upon, if they had not accorded with the event, and which, 
even if falsely ascribed to him, coulJ only have been so ascribed 
because the event suggested them; lastly, by incessant exhor- 
tations to fortitude and patience, and by an earnestness, repe- 
tition, and urgency upon the subject, which were unlikely to 
have appeared, if there had not been, at the time, some extra- 
ordinary call for tlic exercise of these virtues. 

It is made out also, I think with sufficient evidence, that 
both the teachers and converts of the religion, in consequence 
of their new profession, took up a new course of life and be- 
haviour. 

Tiic next question is, what tliey did this for. That it was/o?* 
a niii-aculous story of some kind or other, is to my apprehension 
extremely manifest ; because, as to the fundamental article, the 
designation of the person, viz., that this particular person, Jesus 
of Nazareth, ought to be received as tlie Messiali, or as a mes- 
senger from God, they ncitlicr had, nor could have, anything but 
miracles to stand upon. That the exertions and sufferings of 
the apostles were for the story which we have now, is proved by 
the consideration that this story is transmitted to us by two of 
their own number, and by two others personally connected with 
them ; that the particularity of the narrative proves, that the 
writers claimed to possess circumstantial information, that from 
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their situation tbey had full opportunity of acquiring such infor- 
mation, that they ccrtnialy, at least, knew what their colleagues, 
their companions, their masters taught ; that each of these books 
contains enough to prove the truth of the religion ; that, ii'any 
one of them therefore be genuine, it is sufficient ; that the genu- 
ineness however of all of them is made out, as well by the general 
arguments which evince the genuineness of the most undisputed 
remains of antiquity, as also by peculiar specific proofs, viz., 
by citations from them in writings belongitvg to a period imme- 
diately contiguous to that in wfiich they were published; 
by the distinguished regard paid by early Christians to the 
authority of these books (which regard was manifested by 
their collecting of them into a volume, appropriating to that 
volume titles of peculiar respect, translating thcra into various 
languages, digesting them into harmonies, writing commentaries 
upon them, and, still more conspicuously, by the reading of 
them in their public assemblies in all parts of the world) : by 
au universal agreement with respect to these books, whilst 
doubts were entertained concerning some others; by contending 
sects appealing to them ; by the early adversaries of the reli- 
gion not disputing their genuineness, but, on tlie coutraiy, 
treating them as the depositories of the bistoiy upon which the 
religion was founded ; by many formal catalogues of these, as 
of certain and authoritative writings, published in different and 
distant parts of the christian world; lastly, by the absence or 
defect of the above-cited topics of evidence, when applied to 
auy other histories of the same subject. 

These are strong arguments to prove, that the books actually 
proceeded from the authors whose names they bear (and have 
always borne, for there is not a particle of evidence to show 
that they ever went under any other) ; but the strict genuine- 
ness of the books is perhaps more than is necessary to the sup- 
port of our proposition. For even supposing that, by reason of 
the silence of antiquity, or the loss of records, we knew not 
who were the writers of tlic four Gospels, yet the fact, that 
they were received as authentic nccouuts of the transaction 
upon which the religion rested, and were received as such by 
Christians at or near the age of the apostles, by those whom 
the apostles had ttiught, and by societies which the a[)ostle3 had 
ibuuded ; this fact, I say, connected with the consideration. 
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that they are corroborative of each other's testimonyj and that 
they are fiutlicr corroborated by another contemporary history, 
taking up the history where they had left it, aiul, in a narra- 
tive built upon that story, acconnting for the rise and produc- 
tion of changes in tlic workl, the effects of which subsist at 
this day ; connected, moreover, with the confirmation which 
they receive, from letters written by the apostles themselves, 
which both assume the same general story, and, as often as 
occasions lead them to do so, allude to particular parts of it ; 
and connected also with the reflection, that if the apostles de- 
livered any did'ereiit storj', it is lost (the present and no other 
being referred to by a scries of christian writers, down from 
their age to oiu: own ; being likewise rccoguised in a variety of 
institutions, which prevailed, early and universally, amongst the 
disciples of the religion) ; and that so great a change, as the 
oblivion of one story and tlic substitution, of another, under 
such circumstances, could not have taken place : this evidence 
would be deemed, I apprehend, sufficient to prove conecniing 
these books, that, whoever were the authors of them, they ex- 
hibit the story which the apostles told, and for which, conse- 
quently, they acted, and they suffered. 

If it be so, the religion must be true. These men could not 
be deceivers. By only not bearing testimony, they might have 
avoided all their sufferings, and have lived quietly. Would men 
in such circumstances pretend to have seen what they never 
saw ; assert facts which they had no knowledge of; go about 
lying, to teach virtue ; and, though not only convinced of 
Christ's being an impostor, but having seen the success of his 
imposture in his crucifixion, yet persist in carrying it on ; and 
so persist, as to bring upon themselves, for nothing, and with a 
full knowledge of the consequence, enmity and hatred, danger 
and deatli? 
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Our First Proposition was, ' That there is satisfactory evidence, 
that many, pretending to be original witnesses of the chris- 
tian miracles, passed their lives in labours, dangers, and 
sufferings, vohnlarily undertaken and undergone, in attesta- 
tion of the accounts which they delivered, and solely in con- 
sequence of their belief of the truth of those accounts ; and 
that they also submitted, from the same motives, to new rules 
of conduct.' 

Our Second Proposition, and which now remains to be treated 
of, is, ' That there is not satisfactory evidence, that persons 
pretending to be original wilnesses of any other similar 
miracles, have acted in the same manner, in attestation of 
the accounts which they delivered, and solely in consequence 
of their belitf of the truth of those accounts.' 

I ENTER upon this part of my argument, by declaring Low 
far my belief iu miraculous accounts goes. If the re- 
formei-s iu the time of \Vicklifl", or of Luther; or tliosc of 
England, iu the time of Henry tlic Eighlli, or of Queen Mary; 
or the fouudere of our religious sects since, such as were Mr. 
WhitHcld and Mr. Wesley in our own times; had undergone 
the life of toil and exertion, of danger and sutteriiigs, which we 
know that many of them did undergo, for a miraculous story ; 
that is to say, if they had fouiulctl their public ministry upon 
the allegatiou of miracles wrought witiiiu their own knowledge, 
and upou narratives which could not be resolved into delusion 
or mistake; and if it had appeared, that their conduct really 
had its origin iu these accounts, I should have believed them. 
Or, to borrow an instance which will be familiar to every one 
of my readers, if the late Mr. Howard liad undeitukcu his 
labours and journeys iu attestation, aud in consec|ucuce of a 
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clear and sensible miracle, I s^liouhl have believed liim also. 
Or, to represent the same thing under a third supposition ; if 
Socrates had professed to perform public miracles at Athens; 
if the friends of Socrates, Phiedo, Ctbes, Crito, and Simniias, 
together with Plato, and man}' of his followers, relying upon 
the attestation wliich these miracles afforded to his pretensions, 
had, at the hazard of their lives, and the certain expense of 
their ease and tranquillity, gone about Greece, after his death, 
to publish and propagate his doctrines; and if these things 
had conic to our knowledge, in the same way as that in vfhich 
the life of Socrates is now transmitted to us, through the hands 
of his companions and disciples, that is, by writings received 
witliout doubt as theirs, from the age in wliich they were pub- 
lished to the present, I should have believed this lilicwise. 
And my belief would, iu each case, be much strengthened, if 
the subject of tlie miss^iori were of importance to the conduct 
and happiness of human life ; if it testified anything which it 
beliovcd mankind to know from such atitliority ; if the nature 
of what it delivered, required the sort of proof which it alleged; 
if the occasion was adequate to the interposition, the end 
worthy of the means. In the last case my faith would be 
much confirmed, if the effects of the transaction remained ; 
more especially, if a change had been wrought, at the time, in 
the opinion and conduct of such riumbers, as to lay the foun- 
dation of an institution, and of a system of doctrines, which 
had since ovei'spread the greatest part of the civilized world. 
I should have believed, I say, the testimony, iu these cases; 
yet none of them do more than come up to the apostolic 
history. 

If any one chusc to call assent to its evidence credulity, 
it is at least incumbent upon him to produce examples iu which 
the same evidence hath turned out to be fallacious. And this 
contains the precise question which we are now to agitate. 

In stating the comparisou between our evidence, and what 
our adversaries may bring into conij)ctition with ours, we will 
divide the distinctions wliich wc wish to propose into two kinds, 
those which relate to the proof, and those which relate to the 
miracles. Under the former head we may lay out of the 
case, 

I. Such accounts of supernatural events as are found only 
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in histories by some ages posterior to the transaction, and of 
which it is evident that the historian couhl know little more 
than his reader. Ours is contemporary history. This diffe- 
rence alone removes out of our way, the miraculous history of 
Pythagoras, who lived five hundred years before the christian 
era, written by Poi^ihyry and Jamblicus, who lived three hun- 
dred years after that era; the prodi>;ies of Livy's iiistory; the 
fables of the heroic ages ; the whole of the Greek and lloman, as 
well as of the Gothic mythology ; a great part of the legendary 
history of Popish saints, the very best attested of which is 
extracted from the certificates that are exhibited during the 
process of their canonization, a ceremony which seldom takes 
place till a century after their deaths. It applies also with 
considerable force to the miracles of Apollonius Tyaueus, which 
arc contained in a solitary history of his life, published by 
Philostratus, above a liundred years after his death ; and in 
■which, whether Philostratus had any prior account to guide 
him, depends upon his single unsupported assertion. Also to 
some of the miracles of the third century, especially to one 
extraordinary instance, the account of Gregory, bisJiop of Neo- 
cesarea, called Thanmaturgus, delivered in the writings of Gre- 
gory of Nyssen, who lived one hundred and thirty years after 
the subject of his panegyric. 

The value of this circumstance is shown to have been 
accurately exemplified in the history of Ignatius Loyola, the 
founder of the order of Jesuits.' His life, written by a com- 
panion of his, and by one of the order, was published about 
tiftceu years after his death. In which life, the author, so far 
from ascribing any miracles to Ignatius, industriously states 
the reasons why he was not invested with any such power. 
The life was republished fifteen years aftenvards, with the 
addition of many circumstaiiees, which were the fi-uit, the 
author says, of further inquiry, and of diligent examination ; 
but still with a total silence about miracles. When Ignatius 
had been dead near sixty years, the Jesuits, conceiving a wish 
lo have the founder of their order placed in the Roman 
calendar, began, as it should seem, for the first time, to attri- 
bute to him a catalogue of miracles, which could not theu be 
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distinctly disproved ; and ivliich there was, in tiiosc who 
governed the church, a strong disposition to admit upon the 
slenderest proofs. 

II. \Vc may lay out of the case, accounts published in one 
country, of what passed in a distant country, without any 
proof that such accounts were known or received at home. lu 
the case of Christianity, Judca, which was the scene of the 
transaction, was the centre of the mission. The story was 
puhlishcd in the place in which it was acted. The church of 
Christ was first planted at Jerusalem itself. With that church 
others corresponded. From thence the primitive teachers of 
the institution went forth ; thither they assembled. The 
church of Jerusalem, and the several cluuches of Judea, sub- 
sisted from the bcgiuuing, and for many ages / received also 
the same books, and the same accounts, as other churches 
did. 

This distinction disposes, amongst others, of the above-men- 
tioned miracles of Apollonius Tyaneus, most of which are 
related to hiive been performed iu India, no evidence remaining 
that either tlic miracles ascribed to him, or the history of 
tliosc miracles, were ever heard of iu India. Tliose of Francis 
Xavicr, the Indian missionary, with many others of the Koniish 
breviary, are liable to the same objection, viz., that the accounts 
of them were published at a vast distance from the supposed 
scene of the wonders." 

III. We lay out of the case transient rumours. Upon the 
first pidjlicatiou of an extraordinary account, or even of nn 
article of ordiuaiy intelligence, no one, who is not personally 
acquainted with tlic transaction, can know whether it be true 
or false, because any man may pidiiish any story. It is in 
the future confirtnation, or contradiction, of the account; in 
its permauency, or its disappearance; its dying away into 
silence, or its increasing in notoriety ; its being followed np by 
subsequent accounts, and being repeated in different and inde- 
pendent accounts, that solid truth is distinguished from fugitive 
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lies. This distiuction is altogether on the side of Chris- 
tianity. The story did not drop. On the contrary, it was 
succeeded by a train of action and events dependent irpon it. 
Tlic accounts, wliich ivc have in our liands, were comiKiscd 
after tlie first reports must liavc subsided. They were fol- 
lowed by a train of writings upon the subject. The historical 
testimonies of the transaction were many and various, and con- 
nected with letters, discourses, controversies, apologies, succes- 
sively produced by the same transaction. 

IV. We may lay out of the case what I call naked history. 
It has been said, tliat if the prodigies of the Jewish history 
had been found only iu fragments of Maiietho, or Berosus, wc 
should have paid no regard to them : and I am willing to 
admit tliis. If we knew nothing of the fact, but from the 
fragment ; if wc possessed no proof that these accounts had 
been credited and acted upon, from tinges, probably, as ancient 
as the accounts themselves j if -we had no visible effects con- 
nected with the iiistory, no subsequent or collateral testimony 
to confirm it ; under these circurastauccs, I think that it 
would be undeserving of credit. But this certainly is not our 
case. In appreciating the evidence of Christianity, the books 
are to be combined with the institution ; with the prevalency 
of the religion at this day; with the time and place of its 
origin, wiiich .ire acknowledged points ; with the circumstances 
of its rise and progress, as collected from external historj' ; 
with the fact of our present books being received by the 
votaries of the institution from the beginning; with that of 
otiier lx)okB coming after these, filled with accounts of cflects 
aud consequences resulting from the transaction, or referring 
to the transaction, or built upon it; lastly, with the con- 
sideration of tlic number and variety of the books themselves, 
the different writers from which they proceed, the different 
views with which they were written, so disagreeing as to repel 
the suspicion of confederacy, so agreeing as to show that they 
were founded in a common original, i.e., in a story sub- 
stantially the same, Whether this proof be satisfactory or not, 
it is properly a cumulation of evidence, by no means a naked or 
8olit;iry record. 

V. A mark of historical truth, although only a certain way, 
and to a certain degree, is particularity, iu names, t'atcs, 
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places, circumstances, and in the order of events preceding or 
following the transaction : of which kind, for instance, is the 
particularity in the description of St. Paul's voyage and ship- 
wreck, in the 27th chapter of the Acts, which no man, I 
think, can read without being convinced that the writer was 
there ; and also in the account of the cure and examination of 
the blind man, in the 9th chapter of St. John's Gospel, which 
bears every mark of personal knowledge on the part of the 
historian.' I do not deny that fiction has often the particu- 
larity of truth ; but thcu it is of studied and elaborate fiction, 
or of a formal attempt to deceive, that wc observe this. 
Since, however, experience prove.i that particularity is not con- 
fined to truth, I have stated that it is a proof of truth only to 
a certain extent, i.e., it reduces the question to this, whether 
we can depend or not upotj the probity of tlic relator; which is 
a considerable advance in our present argument ; for an express 
attempt to deceive, in which case alone particularity can appear 
witliout truth, is charged upon tiie evangelists by few. If tlie 
historian acknowledge hirasclf to have received his intelligence 
from others, the particularity of the narrative shows, prima 
facie, tlic accuracy of his inquiries, and the fulness of his 
information. This remark belongs to St. Luke's history. Of 
the particularity which we allege, many examples may be found 
in all the gospels. And it is very difficult to c-ouceive, that 
such numerous particularities, as are almost everywhere to be 
met with in the scriptures, should be raised out of nothing, 
or be spun out of the imagination witliout any fact to go upon.' 
It is to l)e remarked, however, that this particularity is only 
to be looked for in direct history. It is not natural in re- 
ferences or allusions, wliicii yet, in other respects, often afford, 
AS far as they go, the most unsuspicious evidence. 
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' ' There is always some truth wliere there ore eonsidcmble particularities related ; 
anil they uln-ays seem to lx»ar some proportion to one another. Thus there is a 
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ore universally esteemed true to a great degree of eiaetfless." — Hartley, vol. ii. 
p. 109. 
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VI. Wc lay out of the case such stories of supci'natural 
events, as require, ou the part of the hearer, nothing more thau 
an otiose assent ; stories njion which nothing depends, in which 
no interest is involved, nothing is to be done or changed in con- 
sequence of believing thcni. Such stories are credited, if the 
careless assent that is given to them deserve tliat name, more 
by the indolence of the hearer, than by his jiulgment : or, 
though not much credited, are passed from one to another 
without inquiry or resistance. To this case, and to this case 
aloue, belongs what is called the love of the raarvclloua. I 
have never known it carry men further. Men do not suffer 
persecution from the love of the marvellous. Of the indifferent 
nature we are speaking of, are most vulgar errors and popular 
superstitions : most, for instance, of the current reports of appa- 
ritions. Nothing depends upon their being true or false. But 
not, surely, of this kind were the alleged miracles of Christ 
aud his apostles. They decided, if true, the most important 
question upon which the human mind can fix its nnsiety. They 
claimed to regulate the opinions of mankind, upon subjects in 
which they are not only deeply concerned, but usually refractory 
and obstinate. !Mcn coukl not be utterly careless in such a 
case as this. If a Jew took up the story, he found his darUng 
partiality to his own nation and law wounded ; if a Gentile, he 
found his idolatry aud polytheism reprobated and condemned. 
Whoever entertained the account, whether Jew or Gentile, coidd 
not avoid the following reflection : — ' If these things be true, I 
must give up the opinions and princi[)lc3 iu which I have been 
brought up, the religion iu which my fathers lived aud died.' 
It is not conceivable that a man should do this upon any idle 
report or frivolous account, or, indeed, without being fully 
satisfied and convinced of the truth and credibility of the nar- 
rative to which he trusted. But it did not stop at opinions. 
They who believed Christianity, acted upon it. Many made it 
the express business of their lives to publish the intelligence. 
It was required of those who admitted that intelligence, to 
change forthwith their conduct and ttieir principles, to take up 
a different course of life, to part with their habits aud gratifi- 
cations, and begin a new set of rides, and system of behaviour. 
The apostles, at least, were interested not to sacrifice their case, 
their fortuues, and their lives for an idle tale; multitudes 
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beside them were induced, by the same tale, to encounter oppo- 
sition, danger, and sufferings. 

If it be said, that the mere promise of a future state would 
do all this; I answer, that the mere promise of a future state, 
without any evidence to give credit or assurance to it, would do 
nothing. A few wandering fishermen talking of a resurrection 
of the dead could produce no cflcct. If it be further said, that 
men easily believe what they anxiously desire, I again answer 
that, in my 0]>inion, the very contrary of this is nearer to the 
truth. Anxiety of desire, earnestness of expectation, the vast- 
neas of &\\ event, rather ciuscs men to disbelieve, to doubt, to 
dread a fallacy, to distrust, and to examine. When our Lonl's 
resurrection was first reported to the apostles, they did not 
believe, we are told, for joy. This was natural and is agreeable 
to experience. 

VII. We have laid out of the case those accounts which re- 
quire no more than a simple assent ; and wc now also lay out 
of the case those which come merely in affirmance of opinions 
already formed. This last cii-cumstancc is of the utmost im- 
jiortance to notice well. It has long been observed, that Popish 
miracles happen in Popish countries; that they make no con- 
verts : wliich proves that stories arc accepted, when they fall in 
with principles already fixed, with the public sentiments, or 
with the seatiraents of a party already engaged on the side the 
miracle supports, «hich would not be attempted to be pro- 
duce<l in the face of enemies, in opposition to reigning tenets or 
favourite prejudices, or when, if they be believed, the belief 
must draw men away from their preconceived and habitual 
opinions, from their modes of life and rules of action. In the 
former case, men may not only receive a miraculous account, 
btit may both act and suffer on the side, and in the cause, 
wliich the miracle supports, yet not act or suffer for tlie miracle, 
but ill pursuance of a prior persuasion. Tlie miracle, like any 
other argument which only confirms what was before believed, 
is admitted with little examination. In the moral, as in the 
natural world, it is change which requires a cause. Men are 
easily fortified in their old opinions, driven from tlicm with 
great difficulty. Now, how does this apply to the christian 
history ? The miracles, there recorded, were wrought in the 
midst of enemies, under a government, a priesthood, and a 
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magistracy, decidedly and vehemently adverse to them, and to 
the pretensions which they supported. They were Protestant 
miracles in a Popish country ; they were Popish miracles in 
the midst of Protestants. They produced a change : they 
established a society upon the spot, adhering to the belief of 
them ; they made converts ; and those M-ho were converted, 
gave up to the testimony their most fixed opinions and most 
favourite prejudices. They who acted and suffered in tlie 
cause, acted and suffered for the miracles ; for there was no 
anterior persuasion to induce them, no prior reverence, prejudice, 
or partiality, to take hold of. Jesus had not one follower when 
he set up his claim. His miracles gave birth to his sect. No 
part of this description belongs to the ordinary evidence of 
Ilcathca or Popish miracles. Even most of the miracles 
alleged to have been pcrforraed by Christians, in the second 
and third century of its era, want this confirmation. It con- 
stitutes indeed a line of partition between the origin and the 
progress of Christianity. Frauds and fallacies might mix them- 
selves with the progress, which could not possibly take place 
in the commencement of the religion ; at least, according to 
any laws of human conduct that we are acquainted with. 
What should suggest to tlie first propagators of Christianity, 
especially to fishermen, tax-gatherers, and husbandmen, such a 
thought as that of changing the religion of the world ; what 
could bear them through the difficulties in which the attempt 
engaged them ; what could procure any degree of success to the 
attempt; are questions which apply, with great force, to the 
setting out of the institution, with less, to every future stage of it. 
To hear some men talk, one would suppose the setting up 
of a religion by miracles to be a thing of every day's experi- 
ence ; whereas the whole current of history is against it. ilath 
any founder of a new sect amongst Christians pretended to 
miraculous powers, and succeeded by his pretensions? 'Were 
these powers claimed or exercised by the founders of the sects 
of the Waldenses and Albigenses ? Did Wickliff in England 
pretend to it? Did IIuss or Jerome in Bohemia? Did Luther 
in Germany, Zuinglius in Switzerland, Calvin in France) or any 
of the reformers advance this plea ?' ' The French prophets. 
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in the beginning of the present century, ventured to allege 
miraculous evidence, and immediately ruined their cause by 
their temerity. ' Concerning the religion of ancient Rome, of 
Turkey, of Siam, of China, a single miracle cannot be named, 
that was ever offeretl as a test of any of those religions before 
their establishment.' ' 

We may add to what has been observed, of the distinction 
which we arc considering, that, where miracles are alleged 
merely in affirmance of a prior opinion, they who believe the 
doctrine may sometimes propagate a belief of the miracles 
which they do not themselves entertain. This is the case of 
what are called pious frauds; but it is a cose^ I apprehend, 
which takes place solely in support of a persuasion already 
establislied. At least it does not iiold of the apostolical his- 
tory. If the apostles did not believe the miracles, they did 
not believe the religion ; and, without this belief, where was 
the piety, wliat place was there for anything which could bear 
the name or colour of piety, in publishiiig and attesting mi- 
racles in its liehalf? If it be said that many promote the 
belief of revelation, and of any accounts which favour that 
belief, because they think them, whether well or ill-founded, of 
public and political utility, I answer, that if a character exist, 
which can with less justice than another be ascribed to the 
founders of the christian religion, it is that of politicians, or 
of men capable of entertaining political views. The truth is, 
that there is no assignable character which will account for tlie 
conduct of the apostles, supposing their story to be false. If 
bad men, what could have induced them to take such pains 
to promote virtue? If good men, they would not liave 
gone about the country witli a string of lies in their 
mouths. 



In appreciating the credit of any miraculous story, these 
are distinctions which relate to the evidence. There arc other 
distinctions, of great nionicut in the question, wliich relate to 
the miracles themselves. Of which latter kind the following 
ought carefully to be retained. 

I. It is not necessary to admit Tas a miracle, what can be 
resolved into & false perception. Of this nature was the demon 
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of Socrates ; the visions of St. Anthony, and of many others ; 
the vision which Lord Herbert of Cherbury describes himself 
to have seen ; Colonel Gardiner's vision, as related in his life, 
written by Dr. Doddridge. All these may be accounted for 
by a momentary insanity ; for the characteristic symptom of 
human madness is the rising up in the mind of images not 
distinguishable by the patient from impressions upon the 
senses.' The cases, however, in which the possibility of this 
delusion exists, are divided from the cases in which it does not 
exist, by many, and tliose not obscure marks. They are, for 
the most part, cases of visions or voices. The object is hardly 
ever touched. The vision submits not to be handled. One 
sense does not confirm another. They are likewise almost 
always cases of a solitary witness. It is in the highest degree 
improbable, and I know not, indeed, wlicther it hath ever been 
the fact, that the same dcrangeiiicut of the mental organs 
should seize different persons at the same time ; a derange- 
ment, I mean, so much the same, as to represent to their ima- 
gin.ition the same objects. Lastly, these are always cases of 
momentary miracles ; by which term I mean to denote miracles, 
of which the whole existence is of short duration, in contra- 
distinction to miracles which arc attended with permanent 
effects. The appearance of a spectre, the hearing of a super- 
natural sound, is a momentary miracle. The sensible proof is 
gone, when the apparition or sound is over. But if a person 
born blind be restored to sight, a notorious cripple to the use 
of his limbs, or a dead man to life, here is a pcrmaticnt effect 
produced by supernatural means. Tlic clinngc indeed was in- 
stantaneous, but the proof continues. The subject of the 
miracle remains. The man cured or restored is there : his 
former condition was known, and bis present condition may 
be examined. This can by no possil>ility be resolved into false 
perception : and of this kind are by far the greater part of the 
miracles recorded in the New Testament. When Lazarus was 
raised from the dead, he did not merely move, and speak, and 
die again ; or come out of the grave and vanish away. He 
returned to his home and his family, and there continued ; for 
we find him, some time afterwards, in the same town, sitting at 
table with Jesus and his sisters ; visited by great multitudes 
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of the Jews, as a subject of curiosity ; giving, by his presence, 
so mucli uueasiaess to the Jewish rulers as to beget iu thcra 
a design of destroying him.' No dehisioii can account for 
tills. The French prophets in England, some time since, gave 
o\it that one of their teachers would come to life again, but 
their enthusiasm never made them believe that they actually 
iw him alive. The blind man, whose restoration to sight at 
Jerusalem is recorded in the ninth chapter of St. John's Gos- 
pel, did not quit the place, or conceal himself from enquiry. 
On the contrary, he was forthcoming, to answer the call, to 
satisfy tlie scrutiny, and to sustain the brow-beating of Christ's 
angry and powerful enemies. When the cripple at the gate 
of the tentplc was suddenly cured by Peter,' he did not imme- 
diately relapse into liis former lameness, or disappear out of 
the city ; but boldly and honestly produced himself along with 
the apostles, ivhen they were brought the next day before the 
Jewish council.' Here, tliough the miracle was sudden, the 
proof was permanent. The lameness bad been notorious, the 
cure continued. This, therefore, could not be the effect of any 
momentary delirium, either iu the subject or in the witnessbs 
of the transaction. It is the same with the greatest number 
of the scripture miracles. There arc other cases of a wired 
nature, iu which, although the principal miracle be momentary, 
some circumstance combined with it is permanent. Of this 
kind is the hi>.tory of St. Paul's eonversion.' The sudden 
light and sound, the vision and the voice, upon the road to 
Damascus, were momentary : but Paul's blindness for three 
days in consequence of what had happened ; the communica- 
tion made to Ananias iu another place, and by a vision inde- 
pendent of the former ; Ananias finding out Paul iu consequeuce 
of intelligence so received, and finding him in tiie condition 
descri!)cd ; and Paul's recovery of liis sight upon Ananias lay- 
ing his hands upon him ; are circumstances, which take the 
transaction, and the principal miracle as included iu it, entirely 
out of the case of momentary miracles, or of suck as may Imj 
accounted for by false perceptions. Exactly the same thing 
may be obser^-ed of' Peter's vision preparatory to the call of 
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Cornelius, and of its connection with what was imparted in a 
distant place to Cornelius kiniself, and witii the message dis- 
patched by Cornelius to Peter. The vision might be a dream ; 
the message could not. Either communication, taken sepa- 
rately, might bo a delusion j the concurrence of the two was 
impossible to happen without a supernatural cause. 

Beside the risk of delusion which attaches upon momentary 
miracles, there is also much more room for imposture. The 
account cannot be examined at the moment. And, when 
that is also a moment of hurry and confusion, it may not 
be diflficult for men of influence to gaiu credit to any story 
which they may wish to have believed. This is precisely the 
case of one of the best attested of the miracles of Old Rome, 
the appearance of Castor and Pollux in the battle fought by 
Posthumius with the Latins at the lake Regillus. There is no 
doubt but that Postliiunius, after the battle, spread tlic report 
of such an appearance. No person could deny it, whilst it 
was said to last. No person, perhaps, had any inclination to 
dispute it afterwards; or, if they had, could say with positive- 
ness, what was, or what was not seen, by some or other of the 
army, in the dismay and amidst the tumult of a battle. 

In assigning false perceptions as the origin to which some 
miraculous accounts may be referred, I have not mentione<l 
claims to inspiration, illuminations, secret notices or directions, 
internal sensations, or consciousnesses of being acted upon by 
spiritual influences, good or bad ; because these, appealing to 
no external proof, however convincing they may be to the 
persons themselves, form no part of what can be accounted 
miraculous evidence. Their own credibility stands upon their 
alliance with other miracles. The discussion, therefore, of all 
such pretensions may be omitted. 

II. It is not necessary to bring into the comparison what 
may be called tentative miracles ; that is, where, out of a great 
number of trials, some succeed ; and in the accounts of whidi, 
although the narrative of the successful cases be alone preserved, 
and that of the unsuccessful cases sunk, yet enough is stated to 
show that the cases produced arc only a few out of many in 
which the same meaiis have been employed. This observation 
bears, with considerable force, upon the ancient oraclca and 
iiuguries, in which a single coincidence of the event with tlic 

B.C. o 
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prediction is talked of and magnifiedj whilst failures are for- 
gotten, or suppressed, or accounted for. It is also applicable 
to the cures \Trought by relics, and at tlic tombs of saints. 
The boasted efficacy of the king^s touch, upon which Mr. Hume 
lays some stress, falls xuider the same description. Nothing is 
alleged concerning it, which is not alleged of various nostrums, 
namely, out of many thousands who have used them, certified 
proofs of a few who have recovered after them. No solution 
of this sort is applicable to the miracles of the gospel. There 
is nothing in the narrative which can induce, or even allow, us 
to believe, that Christ attempted cures in many iustances, and 
succeeded in a few ; or that he ever made the attempt in vain. 
He did not profess to heal everywhere all that were sick ; on the 
contrar}', he told the Jews, evidently meaning to represent his 
own ease, that, ' although many widows were in Israel in the 
days of Ellas, when the heaven was shut up three years and six 
months, when great famine was througliout all the land, yet 
unto none of them was Elias sent, save unto Sarepta, a city of 
Sidon, unto a woman that was a widow :' and that ' many 
lepers were in Israel in the time of Eliseus the prophet, and 
none of tliem was cleansed savuig Naaman the Syrian." By 
which examples he gave them to understand, that it was 
not the nature of a divine interposition, or necessary to its 
purpose, to be general ; still less, to answer every challenge 
that might be made, which woiUd teach men to put their faith 
upon these experiments. Clirist never pronounced the word 
but the effect followed." It was not a thousand sick tliat 
received his benediction, and a few that were benefited ; a single 
paralytic is let down in his bed at Jesus's feet, in the midst of 
a surrounding multitude; Jesus bid him walk, and he did so.' 
A man with a withered hand is in the synagogue ; Jesus bid 



' Lulje iv. 15. 
* One, and only one, iiutonce may be prmliictsl in which the ditcipUt of Christ 
do leem to have attempted a cnre, and not to bnvu l)ccn able to perform it. Tlie 
story ia very ingenuously related by three of the evangelists.* The patient wns 
afterward* healed by Chriat himself; and the whole transaction seems to have been 
intended, as it was well sailed, to display the superiority of Clirist above all who 
performed miracles iu his name; a distinction which, during his presence in the 
world, it might be necessary to inculcate by some such proof as this. 

* Mnrlc ii. 3. 



• Mark ix. 14. Mutt. xvi. jo. 
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liim stretch forth his hand, in the presence of the assembly, 
and it was ' restored whole like the other." There was nothing 
tentative in these cures ; nothing that can be explained by the 
jiower of accident. 

We may obscn'e also, that many of tlie cures which Christ 
wrought, snch as that of a person blind from his birth, also 
many miracles beside cures, as raising the dead, walking upon 
the sea, feeding a great multitude witii a few loaves and fishes, 
are of a nature which does not in any wise admit of the sup- 
position of a fortunate experiment. 

III. We may dismiss from the question all accounts in 
which, allowing the phenomenon to be real, the fact to be true, 
it still remains doubtful whether a miracle were wrought. This 
is the case with the ancient historj' of what is called the thun- 
dering legion, of the extraordinary circumstances which ob- 
structed the rebuilding of the temple at Jerusalem by Julian, 
the circling of the flames and fragrant smell at the martyrdom 
of Polycarp, the sudden shower that extinguished the fire into 
which the scriptures were thrown in the Diocletian persecution ; 
Constantine's dream, his inscribing iu consequence of it the 
cross upon his standard and the shields of his soldiers ; his 
victory, and the escape of the standard-bearer ; perhaps also the 
imagined appearance of the cross in the heavens, though this 
last circumstance is very deficient in historical evidence. It is 
also the case with the modern annual exhibition of the lique- 
faction of the blood of St. Januarius at Naples. It is a doubt 
likewise, which ought to be excluded by very special circum- 
stances, from these narratives which relate to the supernatural 
cure of hypochondriacal and nervous complaints, and of all 
diseases which are much affected by the imagination. The 
miracles of the second and third century are, usually, healing 
the sick, and casting out evil spirits, miracles in which there is 
room for some error and deception. We hear nothing of 
causing the blind to see, the lame to walk, the deaf to hear, the 
lepers to be cleansed." There are also instances in christian 
writers, of reputed miracles, which were natural operations, 
though not known to be such at the time, as that of articulate 
speech after the loss of a great part of the tongue. 



I Matt. xii. 10. 



' Jortin't Remarki, vol. ii. p. 51. 
O 2 
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lY. To the same bead of objection nearlj'j may also be re- 
ferred accounts, in wLich the variation of a small circumstance 
may have transformed some extraordinary appearance, or some 
critical coincidence of events, into a miracle ; stories, in a word, 
which may be resolved into exaggeration. The miracles of the 
gospel can by no possibility be explained away in this manner. 
Total fiction will account for anything; but no stretch of ex- 
aggeration that has any parallel in other histories, no force of 
fancy upon real circumstances, coidd produce the narratives 
which wc now have. The feeding of the five thousand with a 
few loaves and fislies surpasses all bounds of exaggeration. The 
raising of Lazarus, of the widow's son at Nain, as wcU as many 
of tlie cures which Christ wrought, come not within tl»c com- 
pass of misrepresentation. I mean, that it is impossible to 
assign any position of circumstances however peculiar, any 
accideutal effects however extraordinary, any natural singularity, 
which could supply an origin or foundation to these accounts. 

Having thus enumerated several exceptions, which may justly 
be taken to relations of miracles, it is necessary, when wc read 
the scriptures, to bear in our minds this general remark, that, 
altltongh there be miracles recorded in the New Testament, 
which fall within some or other of the exceptions here assigned, 
yet that they are united with others, to which none of the 
same exceptions extend, and that their credibility stands upon 
this union. Thus the visions and revelations, which St. Paul 
asserts to have been imparted to him, may not, in their separate 
evidence, be distinguishable from the visions and revelations 
which many others have alleged. But here is the dift'ercnee. 
St. Paul's pretensions were attested by external miracles wrought 
by hunself, and by miracles wrought in the cause to which 
these visions relate ; or, to speak more properly, the same his- 
torical authority, which informs us of one, informs us of the 
otlier. This is not ordinarily true of the visions of enthusia.sts, 
or even of the accounts in which they are contained. Agaiu, 
some of Chi'ist's own miracles were momentary ; as the trans- 
figuration, the appearance and voice from Heaven at his baptism, 
a voice from the clouds upon one occasion afterwards, (John 
xii. 30,) and some others. It is not denied, that the distinction 
which we have proposed concerning miracles of this species, 
applies, in dimiuutiou of the force of the evidence, as much to 
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these instances as to others. But tbis is the case, not with all 
the miracles ascribed to Christ, nor with the greatest part, nor 
with many. Whatever force therefore there may be in t!ie 
objection, we have numerous miracles which are free from it; 
and even these to which it is applicable, arc little affected by it 
in their credit, because there arc few, wlio, admitting the rest, 
will reject them. If there be miracles of the New Testament, 
which come within any of the other heads into which we have 
distributed the objections, the same remark must be repeated. 
And this is one way, in which the unexampled number and 
variety of the miracles ascribed to Clirist, strengthens the credi- 
bility of Christianity. For it precludes any solution, or conjec- 
ture about a solution, which imagination, or even which experience 
might suggest concerning some particular miracles, if considered 
independently of others. The miracles of Christ were of various 
kinds,' and performed in great varieties of situation, form, and 
manner ; at Jerusalem, the metropolis of the Jewish nation and 
religion; in diflerent parts of Judea and Galilee; in cities and 
villages ; in synagogues, in private houses ; in the street, in high- 
ways ; with preparation, as in the case of Lazarus ; by accident, 
as in the case of the widow's sou of Nain ; when attended by 
multitudes, and when alone with the patient ; in the midst of his 
disciples, and in the presence of his enemies; with the common 
people around liim, and before Scribes and Pharisees, and rulers 
of the synagogues. 

I apprehend that, when we remove from the comparison, the 
cases wliich are fairly disposed of by the observations that have 
been stated, many eases will not remain. To those which do 
remain, we apply this final distinction : ' that there is not 
satisfactory evidence, that persons, pretending to be original 
witnesses of the miracles, passed their lives in labours, dangers, 
and sufferings, voluntarily undertaken and undergone in attes- 
tation of the accounts which they delivered, and properly in 
consequence of their belief of the truth of those accounts.' 



' Not only healing every »pedcs of discanc, but turning water into wine 
(Jolin ij.); feeding niuUitudes with a few loaves and fislies (Matt. xiv. 14 ; Mark 
iv. 35; Luko ix. 12; Joliii iv. !;)j walking on the sea (Malt. xiv. 23); calming a- 
itonn (Hntt. viiL 36 ; Luke vlii. 23) ; a cclc»tinl voice at his baptiam, and mirn- 
coloo* appearance (Matt. iii. 1 7 ; afterwards John xii. 28) ; hii transfigunition (Matt. 
lyii. I — 8; Mark ix. 3; Luke ii. 28; 2 Ep. Peter i. 16, 17); raising the dead 
in three distinct instances (Slatt. ix. 18 j Mark v. 21; Lake viii. 41; vii. 14; 
John n.) 
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' The parlicularity in the description of St. Paul's voyage and 
sliipxcreck ; which no man, I think, can read without being 
convinced that the writer was there.' 

A most interesting work on this subject has since appeared ; 
Smith's Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, in which the author 
has, with great ami ingeuiouit assiduity, thrown a wonderful 
amount of light on this portion of history. 

' The French prophets gave out that one of their teachers would 
come to life again ; bvt their enthusiasm never made them 
believe that they actually saw him alive,' 

Very remarkable is the case of the pretended prophetess 
Joanna Southcote, wlio, some years ago, persuaded a band of 
deluded followers tliat she would rise from the dead. Cre- 
dulous as they were, they would probably not have believed 
this if they had not been previously believers in our Lord's 
resurrection. And yet, after all, they never brought them- 
selves to believe that her resurrection, which (unlike his disciples) 
they were fully expecting, ever did take place. 

Lamentable as is the spectacle of human weakness exhibited 
by tliose fanatics, we ought to be thankful for the confirmation 
of our faith which it affords to those ' that have ears to hear.' 
Suppose a man of inquiring and candid disposition to have the 
question strongly brought before his mind, whether it is pos- 
sible for a number of persons to believe in the resurrection — 
supposing it not to have tnkea place — of one whom they had 
long and intimately known, and of whose death they were 
witnesses; and to Ijelieve that they saw him, touched hiro,^ 
conversed with him, ate and drank with him, many times,, 
during a period of several weeks ; he would here find au answer 
in the negative, with as strong proof as a negative admits of. 
For, these people liad been, we should remember, brought up 
in the belief of the resurrection of a diviue teacher ; which the 
Apostles had not. And they were as fully prepared as the 
Apostles were the reverse, to expect such an event. We may 
be assured, therefore, tliat if such a delusion had been at alL 
possible, it would have occurred iu that instance. 
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' fFe may dismiss from the question all cases in which, allowing 
the fact to be true, it still remains doubtful whether a miracle 
were wrought.' 

Some Writers, having a leaning towards the naturalistic 
school, while they admit the gcueral truth of the Scripture- 
narratives, have laboured hard to make out that some of the 
miracles recorded may be explained as natural occurrences ; 
though the rest, they acknowledge to imply a superhuman 
agency. They forget that even if their explanations had been 
as reasonable as they are emphatically, the reverse, there woidd 
still have been a mere waste of perverted ingenuity : since if 
it be once established that a certain person did possess super- 
human power, it is of no practical cousequcuce whether he 
performed a hundred miracles, or only fifty. 

It is to be remarked that in several cases of what are 
reckoned miracles, (and justly so, if the evidence be sufficieut), 
there is, in the occurrence itself — though an unusual one — 
nothing that is properly miraculous; but only, in the prediction 
of it. Such, for instance, are what are called tlic miraculous 
draughts of fishes, — the swallowing up of Korah and his com- 
pany by an earthquake — the drought and famiuc announced by 
Elijah, and several others. 

Some years ago, a person of eminent ability in his own de- 
(tartment, but who was ambitious of displaying his powers on 
matters which he Jiad not studied, was declaiming on the 
destruction of Sennacherib's army, which, lie said, was doubt- 
less the cft'cct of the Simoom — the pestilential blast from the 
Desert which has often proved fatal to travellers. There was 
therefore, he said, nothing miraculous in the event — nothing 
that could not be accounted for by natural causes. ' Aud what 
difference does that make' (said a youth who was in the com- 
pany), ' if it was prophesied ?' 

If it had been declared beforehand concerning those eighteen 
who were crushed by the fall of a tower,' that tliey had — like 
Korah — ' provoked the Lord ;' and that they would in conse- 
quence suffer an untimely and violent death, this would autho- 
rize a belief in the prophetic character of the person who 
announced this. And so also, if the Cholei-a, or the Famine, 
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which visited us, had been predicted by any one at a time when 
there was no reason — humauly speaking — for expecting any 
such event, and he had niinouuccd, as by a divine revelation, 
both the precise time, and the exact circumstances of the vi- 
sitation, and tliat it was a sign of divine displeasure towards 
the suflcrcrs, wc should have recognised him as an inspired 
Prophet. But as it is, any one who presumes, in defiance of 
our Lord's declaration (Luke xiii.) to use such languogc, and 
moreover to deuounce as ungodly all who venture to difier 
from hini, shows himself as deficient in sound judgment, as 
in christian modesty and christian charity. 

And there is reason to think that the rash langunge of daring 
pretension used by some religious enthusiasts, may have conduced 
to foster and spread those rationalistic extravagances which I have 
noticed in the introduction to this volume. AVheu men speak 
of being 'moved by the Spirit' to say what they do say — 
which is in olhcr words, to claim in^iration — when they de- 
scribe themselves as speaking (as Paul did) ' with demonstration 
of the Spirit and of power,' — when they regard every thought 
or design that is ' strongly home in on their mind' as an ' answer 
to prayer,' and an undoubted direction from Hcnvcn — when 
they speak of following the ' inward light' they possess, as an 
infallible di^nne guide — when they interpret every remarkable 
occurrence as a sign from Heaven, and reckon any event that 
furthers tlieir object, as a manifest divine interposition in their 
favour — the Rationalist may step forward and say, 'tliis is all 
just wliat was done by the first promulgatora of Christianity. 
Any remarkalde event, they called a miracle ; just as you do. 
Like you, they considered as a divine revelation, or direction 
from nljove, any strong conviction, or strong impulse, Tlieir 
miracles were only poetically-coloured pictures of such things 
as are taking place around us. Their inspiration — their guid- 
ing inward light — were only those vivid impressions, and tiiosc 
grand designs, which are common to yon with them. Both 
causes are alike miraculous or non-miraculous. And in both, 
belief in the miracle is not the cause, but the ejj'cct, of the rc« 
ception of the doctrine." 



' To prove tlmt this reprcsentntion i» not that of Rationalists alone, bat of cole- 
Lnted Tlicologinns and I'rcachi'ni, I subjoin as a specimen (one out of innny) a 
poMoge from a Newspa|i«r. I du not indeed engage for the accurncj of «uch 
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Thus it is that presumptuous and unwise Christians prepare 
the way for the inroads of that covert infidelity, which by 
making erertj thing miraculous, makes, in fact nothing mira- 
culous, and virtually destroys the whole character of inspiration, 
by making it UDiversa). A King would be virtually dethroned, 
if all his subjects were elevated to regal power. 

Little damage, comparatively, ■would be doue by the assail- 
lants of our Faith, if they were not thus unconsciously aided by 
Its injudicious defenders. 



CHAPTER II. 

BUT they, with whom we argue, have undoubtedly a right to 
select their own examples. The instances with which Jlr. 
Hume hath chosen to confront the miracles of the New Testa- 
ment, and which, therefore, we are entitled to regard as the 
strongest which the history of the world could supply to the 
enquiries of a very acute and learned adversary, are the tliree 
following : 

1. The cure of a blind and of a lame man at Alexandria, by 
the Emperor Vespasian, as related by Tacitus ; 

2. The restoration of the limb of an attendant in a Spanish 
cliurch, as told by Cardinal de Rctz ; and 

3. The cures said to be performed at the tomb of the Abbe 
Paris, in the early part of the present century. 

I. The narrative of Tacitus is delivered in these terms : 
' One of the common people of Alexandria, known to be dis- 
eased in his eyes, by the admonition of the god Serapis, whom 
that superstitious nation worsliip above all other gods, pro- 
strated himself before the emperor, earnestly imploring from 
him n remedy for hia blindness, and entreating that he would 



BepotU; but it it certain that they lu-o widely circulated, and if nncontradicted, 
likely to piiu credit. 

■ Dr. OH Ihe Jrith BevitaU.— On Snnday night Dr. preached to a 

crowded conf-rcgntion, ond in the oouno of hi« aermon he introdnccd the subject 
of tlie revivals in Ireland. He bad not, he tuiil, hiinsolf personal evidentv of this 
• owttjceninff,' hut he had had communications from clerpymen of dill'ereut pemua- 
(iotu and from laymen ; and these and bin own reflections convinced him that this 
w»» indeed the work of the Lord, and (hat wc were really in the midst of the tinio 
ptuplieaied by Joel, when 'your sons nnd daughters shall prophesy, your old men 
■hall dream dnauni, and your young men we visious.' ' 
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deign to anoint with his spittle his checks and the balls of his 
eyes. Another, diseased in his hand, requested, by the admo- 
nition of the same god, that he might be touched by the foot 
of the emperor. Vespasian at first derided and despised their 
application ; afterwards when they continued to urge their peti- 
tions, lie sometimes apjiearcd to dread the imputation of vanity ; 
at other times, by the earnest supplication of the patients, and 
the persuasion of his flatterers, to be induced to hope for suc- 
cess. At length he commanded au inquiry to be made by 
the physicians, whether such a blindness and debility were vin- 
cible by human aiJ. The report of the physicians contained 
various points; tliat in the one the power of vision was not 
destroyed, but would return if the obstacles were removed ; 
that, in the other, the diseased jouits might be restored, if a 
healing power were applied : that it was, perhaps, agreeable to 
the gods to do this ; that the emperor was elected by divine 
assistance ; lastly, that the credit of the success would be the 
emperor's, the ridicule of the disappointment would fall uiK)n 
the patients. Vespasian, believing that everything was in the 
power of his fortune, and that nothing was any longer incredi- 
ble, whilst tlie multitude, which stood by, eagerly expected the 
event, with a countenance expressive of joy executed what he 
was desired to do. Immediately the hand was restored to its 
use, and light returned to the blind man. They who were 
present, relate both these cures, even at this time, when there 
is nothing to be gained by lying." 

Now, though Tacitus wrote this account twenty-seven years 
after the miracle is said to have been performed, and wrote at 
Rome of what passed at Alexandria, and wrote also from report j 
and altiiough it does not appear that he bad examined the story, 
or that he believed it (but rather the contrary), yet I think his 
testimony sufficient to prove that such a transaction took place ; 
by which I mean that the two men in question did apply to 
Vespasian ; that Vespasiau did touch the diseased in the manner 
related ; and that a cure was reported to have followed the 
operation. But the oftair labours under a strong and just sus- 
picion, that the M-hole of it was a concerted imposture bronght 
about by collusion between the patients, the physician, and the 
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emperor. This solution is probable, because there was every- 
thing to suggest, and everything to facilitate such a scheme. 
Tlie miracle was calculated to confer honour upon the emperor, 
and upon the god Serapis. It was achieved in the midst of the 
emperor's flatterers and followers j in a city, and amongst a 
populace, beforehand devoted to his interest, and to the worship 
of tlie god ; where it would have been treason and blasphemy 
together to have contradicted the fame of the cure, or even 
to have questioned it. And what is very observable in the ac- 
count is, that the re{K)rt of the physicians is just such a report 
as would have been made of a case, in which no external marks 
of the disease existed, and which, consequently, was capable of 
being easily counterfeited, viz., that in the first of the patients 
the organs of vision were not destroyed, that the weakness of 
the second was in his joints. The strongest circumstance in 
Tacitus's narration is, that the first patient was ' nolus tabe 
oculorum,' remarked or notorious for the disease in his eyes. 
But this was a circumstance which might have found its way 
into the story in its progress from a distant country, and during 
an interval of thirty years ; or it might be true that the malady 
of the eyes was notorious, yet that the nature and degree 
of the disease had never been ascertained ; a case by no 
means uncommon. The emperor's reser^'e was easily affected j 
or it is possible he might not be in the scci-ct. There does 
not seem to be much weight in the observation of Tacitus, that 
they who were present continued even then to relate the story 
when there was nothing to be gained by the lie. It only 
proves that those who had told the story for many years, per- 
sisted in it. The state of mind of the witnesses and spectators 
at the lime, is the point to be attended to. Still less is there 
of pertinency in !Mr. Hume's eulogium upon the cantious and 
penetrating genius of the historian ; for it docs not appear that 
the historian believed it. Tiic terms in wiiieh he speaks of 
Serapis, tlie deity to whose interposition the miracle was attri- 
buted, scarcely 'sufl'er us to suppose that Tacitus thought the 
miracle to be real, ' by the admonition of the god Serapis, whom 
that superstitious nation (dedita supcrstitionibus gens) worship 
above all other gods.' To have brought this supposed miracle 
within the limits of compaiisou with the miracles of Christ, it 
ought to have appeai'cd that a person of a low and private sta- 
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tion, in the midst of enemies, with the whole power of the 
country opposing him, with every one around him prejudiced ori 
interested against his claims and character, pretended to per- 
form these cures ; and required the spectators, upon the strength 
of what they saw, to give up their firmest hopes and opiniou8(4 
and follow liim through a life of trial and danger; that many 
were so moved, as to obey his call, at the expense, both of every 
notion in which they had been brought up, and of their case, 
safety, and reputation; aud that by these beginnings a change 
was produced in the world, tlie efl'ects of which remain to this 
day ; a case, both in its circumstances and consequences, very 
unlike anything we find in Tacitus's relation. 

2. The story taken from the Memoirs of Cardinal de Relz, 
which is the second example alleged by Mr. Hume, is this : 
' In the cliurch of Saragossa in Spain, the canons showed me a 
man whose business it was to light the lamps, telling me that 
he had been several years at the gate with one leg only. I saw 
him with two." 

It is stated by Mr. Hume that the Cardinal who relates this 
story, did not believe it ; and it nowhere appears that he cither 
examined the limb, or asked the patient, or indeed any one, a 
single question about the matter. An artificial leg wrought 
with art would be sufficient, in a place where no such con- 
trivance had ever before been heard of, to give origin and cur- 
rency to the report. The ecclesiastics of the place would, it is 
probable, favour the story, inasmuch as it advanced the honour 
of tlieir image and church. Aud if //lei/ patronized it, no other 
person at Saragossa, in the middle of the last century, would 
care to dispute it. The story likewise coincided, not less with tlic 
wishes and preconceptions of the people, than with the intci'csts 
of their eoclesiastical rulers : so that tticre was prejudice backed 
by authority, aud both operating upon extreme ignorance, to 
account for the success of the imposture. * If, as 1 have sug- 
gested, the contrivance of an artificial limb was then new, it 
would not occur to the Cardinal himself to suspect it ; espe- 
cidly under the carelessness of mind with which he heard the 
tale, and the little inclination he felt to scrutinize or expose its 
fallacy. 
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3. The miracles related to hare been wrought at the tomb of 
the Abbe Paris, admit in general of this solution. The patients 
who frequented the tomb were so affected by their devotion, 
their expectation, the place, the solemnity, and, above all, by 
the sympathy of the surrountling multitude, that many of them 
were thrown into violent convulsions, which convulsions, in 
certain instances, produced a removal of disorders depending 
u]K)n obstruction. We shall, at this day, have the less diffi- 
culty in admitting: the above account, because it is the very 
same thing as hath lately been experienced in the operations 
of animal magnetism ; and the report of the French physi- 
cians upon that mysterious remedy is very applicable to the 
present consideration, viz. that the pretenders to the art, by 
working upon tiic imaginations of their patients, were frequently 
able to produce convulsions; that convulsions so produced are 
amongst the most powerful, but, at the same time, most uncer- 
tain and unmanageable applications to the human frame, which 
can be employed. 

»i Circumstances, which indicate this explication in the case of 
the Parisian miracles, are the following : 

1. They were tentative. Out of many thousand sick, infirm, 
and diseased jjcrsons, who resorted to the tomb, the professed 
history' of the miracles contains only nine cures. 

2. The convulsions at the tomb are admitted. 

3. The diseases were, for the most part, of that sort which 
depends upon inaction and obstruction, aa dropsies, palsies, and 
some tumours. 

4. The cures were gradual j some patients attending many 
days, some several weeks, and some several months. 

5. The cures were many of them incomplete. 

6. Others were temporary.' 

So that all the wonder we are called upon to account for is, 
that out of an ahuost. innumerable multitude whieli resorted 
to the tomb, for the cure of their complaints, and many of 
whom were there agitited by strong convulsions, a very small 
proportion experienced a beneficial change in their constitution, 
especially in the action of the nerves and glands. 



' Tlie render will find these pttrticulnra verified in tlio detail, by tlie nccnrate in- 
quiries of the pTCsent Giaho]) of Sarum, io his Criterion of Miracles, p. 133 el »e<j. 
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Some of the cases alleged do not require that vc should 
have reconnse to this solution. The first case in the catalo^e 
is scarcely distinguishable from the progress of a natural re- 
covery. It was that of a young man, who laboured under an 
inflammation of one eye, and had lost the sight of the other. 
The inflamed eye was relieved, but the blindness of the other 
remained. The inflammation had Ijcfore been abated by medi- 
cine : and the young man, at the time of his attendance at the 
tomb, was using a lotion of laudanum. And, what is a still 
more material part of the case, the inflammation after some 
interval returned. Another case was that of a young man who 
had lost his sight by the puncture of an awl, and the discharge 
of the aqueous humour through the wound. The sight, which 
had been gradually returning, was much improved during his 
visit to the tomb, that is, probably, in the same degree in which 
the discharged humour was replaced by fresh secretions. And 
it is observable, that these two arc the only cases, which, from 
their nature, sliould seem unlikely to be affected by convul- 
sions. 

In one material respect I allow that the Parisian miracle^ 
were different from those related by Tacitus, and from the 
Spanish miracle of the Cardinal de Retz. They had not, like 
them, all the power and all the prejudice of the country on 
their side to begin with. They were alleged by one party 
against another, by the Jansenists against the Jesuits. These 
were of course opposed and examined by their adversaries. 
The consequence of which examination was, that many false- 
hoods were detected, that with something really extraordinary 
much fraud appeared to be mixed. And if some of the cases upon 
which designed misrepresentation could not be charged, were not 
at the time satisfactorily accounted for, it was because the efficacy 
of strong spasmodic affections was not then sufficiently known. 
Finally, the cause of Jansenism did not rise by the miracles, 
but sunk, although the miracles had the anterior persuasion 
of all the niunerous adherents of that cause to set out with. 
. These, let us remember, are the strongest examples, which 
the history of ages supplies. In none of them was the miracle 
vnerjuirocal ; by none of them were established prejudices aud 
persuasions overthrown ; of none of them did the credit make 
its way, in opposition to axithority and power; by none of 
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them were many induced to commit themselves, and that in 
coatradiction to prior opinions, to a life of mortification, danger, 
and Buflerings ; none were called upon to attest them, at the 
expense of their fortunes and safety.' 



ANNOTATION. 

' T/te pretenders to the art [of Animal Magnetism] by working 
vpon the imagination of their patients' &c. 

At the time when Palev wrote, he had no means of knowins 
that the Report of the French Physicians, to which he alludes, 
was other than carefully and candidly made. Time has since 
brought much truth to light on the subject; and the most 
diligent and fair-minded inquirers have for several years been 
convinced, that, though (as was to be expected) many instances 
of imposture and of delusion have occurred, a real, and power- 
ful, and serviceable agent has been discovered ; which docs not 
however in the smallest degree shake the evidence for the 
Scripture-miracles, except in the minds of the wrong-headed 
and the thoughtless. 



' ^t ma; be Uionght that the liistorliui of the Parisian miracles, M. Moiitgcron, 
fomu an exception to tliii last assertion. Uc presented bis book (with n sus)>ii;iun, 
n* it sbonld aecm, of the danger of what ho was doing) to the king ; and nas shortly 
afterwards committed to prison, from which be never came out. Had the miracles 
been imcquiroral, and had M. Montgeron heen origiuolly convinced by them, I 
uliould have allowed this exception. It would have stood, I think, alone in tho 
argument o. our adversaries. But beside what has been observed of the dubious 
nature of the miracles, the account which M. Montgeron has himself left of his 
ooDVcnion, shows both the state of his mind, and that hit periuanun wat iwt built 
mpon eitrmal miraeUt. ' Scarcely bad bo entered the churchyard, when he was 
struck,' ho tells us, * with awe and reverence, having never before heard prayers 
pronounced with so mndi ardour and transport as bo observed amongst the sup- 
plicants at the tomb. Upon this, throwing himself on his knees, resting his elbows 
on the tombstone, and covering his face with bis hands, be spoke the following 
prayer : O Ihou, by ichote tHtrrettiion to mani/ miraelet are taid to be performed, 
if if be (me thai apart of thee turviceth the grave, and that thou hatt injlueuee 
kHA ti* Almighty, have pity o» the darkness of my underilaitding, and through 
Jut mercy obtain the femoral c^f U.' Having pruye<l thus, • many thoughts,' as ho 
■oith, 'began to open themselves to bis mind; and so profound was his attention 
tlint be continnod on his knees four lioun, not iu tho least disturbed by the vast 
crowd of surrunoding supplicants. During this time all tho arguments which he 
lifld over heard or read iu favour of Christianity occurred to him with so nmch force, 
and seemed to liim so strong and convincing, tluit he went borne fully satisfied of the 
truth of religion in general, and of the holiness aud power of that person, who,' as 
be Knpposcd, ' had engaged the divine giXMlness to eulighton bis uudentandiug so 
suddenly.'— Douglas, Crit. of Mir. p. 314. 



PART II. 

OF THE AUXILIARY EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 



CHAPTER I. 
Prophecy. 

ISAIAH lii. J3, liii. 'Behold, my servant shall deal pru- 
dently, he shall be exalted, and extolled, and be very high. 
As many were astonished at thee ; his visage was so marred 
more than any man, and his form more than the sons of men : 
so shall he sprinkle many nations ; the kings shall shut tiicir 
mouths at him ; for that which had not been told them shall 
they sec ; and that which they had not licard shall they con- 
sider. "Who hath believed our report ? and to whom is tlie 
arm of the Lord revealed ? For he shall grow up before him 
as a tender plant, and as a root out of a dry gi-ound : he hath 
no form nor comeliness ; and when wc shall see Jiira, there is 
no beauty that we should desire him. He is despised ^nd 
rejected of men, a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief: 
and we hid, as it were, our faces from him ; he was despised, 
and we esteemed hira not. Surely he hath borne our griefs, 
and carried our sorrows : yet we did esteem him stricken, 
smitten of God, and afflicted. But he was wounded for our 
transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities : the chastise- 
ment of our peace was upon him ; and with his stripes we are 
healed. All we like sheep have gone astray ; we have turned 
every one to his own way ; and the Lord hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us all. He was oppressed, aud he was afflicted, yet 
he opened not his mouth : he is brought as a lamb to the 
slaughter, aud as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he 
opencth not his mouth. He was taken from prison aud from 
judgment ; aud who shall declare Lis generation ? for he was 
cut off out of the land of the living : for the transgression of 
my people was lie stricken. Aiul he made his grave with the 
wicked, aud with the rich iu his death ; because he had done 
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no ^aolence, neither was any deceit in his mouth. Yet it 
pleased the Lord to bruise him ; he hath put him to grief. 
When thou shalt make his soul an offering for sin, he shall see 
his seed, he shall prolong his days, and the pleasure of tlie 
Lord shall prosper in his hand. He shall see of the travail of 
his soul, and shall be satisfied : by his knowledge shall my 
righteous servant justify many ; for he shall bear their iniqui- 
ties. Therefore will I divide him a iH>rtion with the great, and 
he shall divide the spoil with the strong ; because he hath 
poured out his soul uuto death : and he was numbered with 
the transgressors ; and he bare the sin of many, and made iu- 
tercession for the transgressors.' 

These words are extant in a book, pu:-porti»g to contain the 
predictions of a writer, who lived seven ceuturies before the 
christian era. 

Tliat material part of every argument from prophecy, namely, 
that the words alleged were actually spoken or written before 
the fact to which they are applied took place, or could by any 
natural means be foreseen, is, in tlic present instance, incon- 
testable. The record comes out of the custody of adversaries. 
Tlie Jews, as an ancient father well observed, are our librarians. 
The passage is in their copies as well as in ours. With many 
attempts to explain it away, none has ever been made by them 
to discredit its authenticity. 

And, what adds to the force of the quotation is, that it is 
taken from a writing declaredly prophetic ; a writing, professing 
to describe such future transactions and changes in the world, 
as were connected with the fate aud interests of the Jewish nation. 
It is not a passage in an historical or devotional composition, 
wliich, because it timis out to be a[)plicablc to some future events, 
or to some future situation of affairs, is presumed to have been 
oracular. The words of Isaiah were delivered by him in a 
prophetic character, with the solemnity belonging to that 
character ; and what he so delivered, was all along understood 
by the Jewish reader to refer to something that was to take 
place after the time of the author. The public sentiments 
of the Jews, concerning the design of Isaiah's writings, arc 
set forth in the book of Ecclesiasticus : ' He saw, by an excel- 
lent spirit, what should come to pass at the last, and he com- 
forted them that mourned iu Sion. He showed what should 
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come to pass for ever, and secret things or ever they came.' 
— (Ch. xlviii. ver. 24.) 

It 13 also an advantage which this prophecy possesses, that 
it is intermixed with no other subject. It is entire, separate, 
nncl uninterruptedly directed to one scene of things. 

Tlic appHcaiion of the prophecy to the evangelic history is 
plain and appropriate. Here is no doiihic sense : no figurative 
language, hut whnt is sufficiently intelligible to every reader of 
every country. The obscurities, by which I mean the expres- 
sions that require a knowledge of local diction, and of local 
allusion, are few, and not of great importance. Nor have I 
found that varieties of reading, or a ditt'ercnt construing of the 
original, produce any material alteration in the sense of the 
prophecy. Compare the common translation with that of 
Bishop Loivth, and the diflbrcnce is not considerable. So far 
as tbcy do difiFer, Bishop Lowtb's corrections, which are the 
faithful result of an accurate examination, bring the description 
iiearer to the New Testament history than it was before. In 
the fourth verse of the fifty-third chapter, what our Bible 
renders ' stricken,' he translates ' judicially stricken :' and in 
tlie eighth verse, the clause ' he was taken from prison and 
from judgment,' the Bishop gives ' by an oppressive judgment 
he was taken off.' The next words to these, ' who shall declare 
his generation?' are much cleared up in their meaning by the 
Bishop's version, ' his manner of life who would declare ?' i.e. 
who would stand forth in his defence ? The former part of the 
ninth verse, ' and he made his grave with the wicked, and with 
the rich in his death/ which inverts the circumstauces of Christ's 
passion, the Bishop brings out in an order perfectly agreeable 
to the event; 'and his grave was appointed with the wicked, 
but with the rich man was his tomb.' The words in the 
eleventh verse, ' by his knowledge shall my righteous servant 
justify many,' are in the Bishop's version 'by the knowledge of 
kirn shall my righteous servant justify many.' 

It is natural to inquire what turn the Jews themselves give 
to this prophecy." There is good proof that the ancient 
llabbins expldiued it of their expected Messiah;^ but their 



' ' Vatic'mium lioc Esaiw est camiflclna Rabbinoniin, de quo aliqui JndiBi mihi 
confcjsi sunt, Kntibinoi, suos kx propheticis «cripturis facile »e cxtricnre |x)tuisac, 
noilo Esaiai f acwMM^'^UuUc, Tkeul. Jud, p. 318, quoted by t'oole i» loc, 
* Holie, Theol. Jud. p. 430, 
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modern expositors concur, I think, in representing it as a descrip- 
tion of the calamitous state and intended restoration of the 
Jewish people, who are here, as they say, exliibited under the 
"character of a single person. I have not discovered that tlieir 
exposition rests upon any critical arguments, or upon these in 
auy other than a very minute degree. The clause in the ninth 
verse, which we render ' for the transgression of my people was he 
stricken,' and in the margin ' was the stroke upon him/ the Jews 
read ' for the transgression of my people was the stroke upon 
them.' And what they allege in support of the alteration amounts 
only to this, that the Hebrew pronoun is capable of a plural, as 
well as of a singular signification : that is to say, is capable of 
their construction as well as ours.' And this is all the varia- 
tion contended for : the rest of the prophecy they read as we 
do. The probability, therefore, of their exposition is a subject 
of which we are as capable of judging as themselves. This 
judgment is open indeed to the good sense of every attentive 
reader. The application which the Jews contend for, appears 



' BUliop Iiowth adopts in thU pliice tlie reading of the Seventy, wliich gives 
nittcn to death, ' for tlio transgression or my people was lie smitten to death.' 
lie addition of the words ' to death,' makes an end of tbo Jewish interprot^ition of 
be clause. And the aatliority, upon which this reading (though not given by the 
enl Hebrew text) is adopted, Ur. Kenuicot has set forth by an argument, not 
nly so cogent, but so clear aud popular, that I beg leave to transcribe the sub- 
nc« of it into this note. ' Origcn, after having quoted at large this prophecy 
[ concerning tlio Messiah, tolls us, that having once made use of this passage, in a 
dispute against some that were accounted wise amung the Jews, one of them re- 
plied, that the words did not mean one man, but one people, the .Tews, who were 
smitten of God, and dispersed among the UcntUcs for their conversion ; that he 
then urged many parts of this prophecy, to show the absurdity of this interpreta- 
tion, and that ho seemed to press them the hardest by this sentence — ' for the 
trnoagreasion of my people was ho smitten to death. Now, as Origen, the author 
of the Hexapla, must have understood Hebrew, we cannot suppose that he would 
luve nrged tliis hist text as so decisive, if the Greek version had not agreed here 
with tbu Hebrew text ; nor that these wise Jews would have been at all distressed 
by I Ilia quotation, unless the Hebrew text hail read agreeably to the wordi 'to 
I death,' on which the argument principiilly depended j for, by iiut^tin^ it imme- 
diately, tbey would have triumphed over him, and re}>robatcd his Greek version. 
This, wliooevor they could do it, was their constant practice in tbcir disputes with 
the Christians. Origen himself, who htboriously compared the Hebrew text with 
I Septuagint, has recorded the necessity of arguing with tlic Jews, from such 
I only, as were in the Septuagint agreeable to the Hebrew. Wherefore, as 
>rigen hod carefully compared the Greek version of the Septuagint with the 
J Hebrew text; aud as he puzzled and confounded the learned Jew^s, by urging upon 
them the reading ' to death' in this place ; it seems almost impossible not to conclude, 
kotb from Origen's argument, and the silence of bis Jewish adversaries, that the 
Hebrew test at that time actually had the word agreeably to the version of tlie 
Seventy.' — Lowth's /taiai, p. 242. 
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to me to laljour under insuperable difficulties; in particular, it 
may be demanded of them to explain, in whose name or person, 
if the Jewish people be the sufferer, docs the prophet speak, 
when he aiys, ' be hath borne our griefs, and carried our 
sorrows, yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten of God and 
afflicted ; but he was wounded for our transgressions, he was 
bruised for our iniquities, the chastisement of ovr peace was 
upon him, and with his stripes we are healed,' Again, the 
description in the seventh verse, ' he was oppressed and he was 
aSBicted, yet he opened not his mouth ; he is brought as a lamb 
to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so 
he openeth not his mouth,' quadrates with no purt of the 
Jewish history with which wc ore acquainted. The mention of 
the ' grave,' and the ' tomb,' in the ninth verse, is not very 
applicable to the fortunes of a nation ; and still less so is the 
conclusion of the prophecy in the twelfth verse, which ex- 
pressly represents the sufferings as vohmtanj, and the sufferer 
as interceding for the offenders, ' because lie hath poured out 
his soul unto death, and he was numbered with the trans- 
gressors, and he bare the sin of many, and made intercession 
for the transgressors,' 



There are other prophecies of the Old Testament, inter- 
preted by Christians to relate to the gospel history, which are 
deserving both of great regard, and of a very attentive consi- 
deration : but I content myself with stating the above, as well 
because I think it the clearest and the strongest of all, as 
because most of the rest, in order that their value be repre- 
sented with any tolernble degree of fidelity, require a discus- 
sion unsuitable to the limits and nature of this work. Tlie 
reader will find them disposed in order, and distinctly explained, 
in Bishop Chandler's treatise upon the subject : and he will 
bear in mind, what hns been often, and, I think, truly, urged 
by the advocates of Christianity, that there is no other emi- 
nent person, to the history of whose life so many circum- 
stances can be made to apply. They who object, that much has 
been done by the power of chance, the ingenuity of accommoda- 
tion, and the industry of research, ought to try whether the same, 
or anything like it, could l)e done, if Mahomet, or any other 
person^ were proposed as the subject of Jewish prophecy. 
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II. A second head of argument from prophecy is founded 
upon our Lord's predictious concerning the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, recorded by three out of the four evangelists. 

Luke xxi. 5-25. ' And as some spake of the temple, how 
it was adorned with goodly stones and gifts, he said, As for 
these things which ye behold, the days will come, in the 
which there shall not be left one stone upon another, that 
shall not be thrown down. And they asked him, saying, 
IMaster, but when shall these things be ? and what sign shall 
there be when these things shall come to pass ? And he said. 
Take heed that ye be not deceived, for many shall come in my 
name saying, I am Christ ; and the time drawcth near. Go 
ye not therefore after them. But, when ye shall hear of wars 
and commotions, be not terrified ; for these things must first 
come to pass, but the end is not by and by. Then said he 
unto them, Nation shall rise against nation, and kingdom 
against kingdom, and great earthquakes shall he in divers 
places, and famines and pestilences : and fearful sights, and 
great signs shall there be from heaven. But before all these, 
they sliall lay their hands on you, and persecute you, deliver- 
ing you up to the synagogues, and into jirisons, being brought 
before kings and rulers for my name's sake. And it shall 
turn to you for a testimony. Settle it therefore in your 
hearts, not to meditate before what ye shall answer ; for I will 
give you a mouth and wisdom, which all your adversaries shall 
not be able to gainsay nor resist. And ye shall be betrayed 
both by parents and brethren, and kinsfolk and friends; and 
some of you shall they cause to be put to death. And ye 
shall be hated of all men for my name's sake. But there 
shall not an hair of your head perish. In your patience 
possess ye your souls. And when ye shall see Jerusalem cora- 
jiassed with armies, then know that the dcsolatioa thereof is 
nigh. Then let them which arc in Judea flee to the moun- 
tains ; and let them which arc in the midst of it depart out ; 
and let not them that are iu the countries enter tlicreuuto. 
For these be the days of vengeance, that all things which are 
written may he fulfilled. But woe unto them that arc with 
child, and to them that give suck, in those days ; for there 
shall Imj great distress in the land, and wrath upon this people. 
And they shall fall by the edge of the sword, and shall be led 
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away captive into all nations ; and Jerusalem shall be trodden 
down of the Gentiles, until the time of the Gentiles be fulfilled.' 

In terms neai'ly similar, this discourse is related in the 
a4th chapter of Matthew, and the 13th of Mark. The 
prospect of the same evils drew from our Saviour upon 
another occasion, the following afl'ecting expressions of concern, 
which are preserved by St. Luke [xix. 41] : ' And when he 
was come near, he beheld the city, and wept over it, saying. 
If thou badst kno%vu, even thou, at least in this thy day, the 
things wtiich belong unto thy peace; but now they arc hid 
from thine eyes, for the days shall come upon thee, that thine 
enemies shall cast a trench about thee, and compass thee 
round, and keep thee in on every side, and shall lay thee even 
with the ground, and thy children within thee, and they shall 
not leave in thee one stone upon another, liecause thou 
knewest not the time of thy visitation.' These passages aro 
direct and explicit predictions. References to the same event, 
some plain, some paraliolical, or otherwise figurative, are found 
in divers other discourses of our Lord.' 

The general agreement of the description with the event, 
viz., with the ruin of the Jewish nation, and the capture of 
Jerusalem under A'espasian, thirty-six years after Christ's 
death, is most evident : and the accordancy in various articles 
of detail and circumstance has been shown by many learned 
writers. It is also an advantage to the inquin,', and to the 
argument built upon it, that we have received a copious account 
of the transaction from Josephus, a Jewish aud contemporary 
historiau. This part of the case is perfectly free from doubt. 
The only question which, in my opinion, can be raised upon the 
subject, is, whether the prophecy was really deUvered befwe 
the event. I shall apply, therefore, my observations to tliis 
point solely. 

1. The judgment of antiquity, though varying in the precise 
year of the publication of the three gospels, concurs in assign- 
ing them a date prior to the destruction of Jerusalem.' 

2. This judgment is confirmed by a strong probability 



' Matt. xii. 33-46, xiii. 1-7; Mark xii. 1-13; Luke xiii. I-9, 
«'• 5-'3- 



XI. 9-30, 



Lardner, vol. liii. 
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arising from the couree of human life. The destruction of 
Jenisalem took place in the seventieth year after the biith of 
Christ. The three evangelists, one of whom was his immediate 
companion, and the other two associated with his companions, 
were, it is probable, not much younger that he was. They 
must, consequently, have been far advanced in life vvlven 
Jerusalem was taken; and no reason lias been given why they 
should defer writing their histories so long. 

3. If the evangelists,' at the time of writing the gospels, had 
known of the destruction of Jerusalem, by which catastrophe 
the prophecies were plainly fulfilled, it is most probable, that, 
in recording the predictions, they woidd have dropped some 
word or other about the completion ; in like manner as Luke, 
after relating the denunciation of a dearth by Agabus, adds, 
' which came to pass in the days of Claudius C«sar:" whereas 
the prophecies are given distinctly in one chapter of each of 
the three first gospels, and referred to in several different pas- 
sages of each, and, in none of all these places, does there appear 
the smallest intimation that the things spoken of were come 
to pass. I do admit that it would have been the part of an 
impostor, who wished his readers to believe that liis book was 
written before the event, when in truth it was written after it, 
to have suppressed any such intimation carefully. But this 
was not the character of the authors of the gospel. Cunning 
was no quality of theirs. Of all writers in the world, they 
thought the least of providing against objections. Moreover, 
there is no clause in any one of them, that makes a profession 
of having written prior to the Jewish wars, which a fraudulent 
purpose would have led them to pretend. They have doue 
neither one thing nor the other. They have neither inserted 
any words, which might signify to the reader that their 
accounts were written before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
which a sophist would have done ; nor have they dropped a 
hint of the completion of the prophecies recorded by them, 
which an undesigniug writer, writing after the event, could 
hardly, on some or other of the many occasions tltat presented 
themselves, liave missed of doing. 



• Le Clerc, Diff. III. i« Qaat. Ev. num. viLp. 541- 
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4. Tlie admonitions ' which Christ is represented to liave 
given to his followers to save themselves by flight, are not easily 
accounted for upon the supposition of the prophecy being fabri- 
cated after the event. Either the Christians, when the siege 
approached, did make theii* escape firom Jerusalem, or they did 
not : if they did, they must have had the prophecy amongst 
tbero : if they did not know of any such prediction at the time 
of the siege, if they did not take notice of any such warning, 
it was an improbable fiction, in a writer publishing his work 
near to that time (which, upon any even the lowest and most 
disadvantageous supposition, was the case with the gospels now 
in our hands), and addressing his work to Jews and to Jewish 
converts (which Matthew certainly did), to state that the fol- 
lowers of Christ had received admonitions, of which they made 
no use when the occasion arrived, and of which, experience 
then recent proved, that those, who were most concerned to 
know and regard them, were ignorant or negligent. Even if 
the prophecies came to the hands of the evangelists through no 
better veiiicle than tradition, it must hare been by a tradition 
which subsisted prior to the event. And to suppose, that 
without any authority whatever, without so ranch as even any 
tradition to guide them, they had forged tiiese passages, is to 
impute to them a degree of fraud and imposture, from every 
appearance of which their compositions are as far removed as 
possible. 

5. I think that, if the prophecies had been composed after 
the event, there would have been more specification. The 
names or descriptions of the enemy, the general, tlie emperor, 
would have been found in them. The designation of the time 
would have been more determinate. And I am fortified in 
this opinion by observing, that the counterfeited prophecies of 
tlie Sibylline oracles, of the twelve patriarchs, and, I am in- 



' Luke xxi. 20, J I. ' When jc shall see Jenualem compa9sc<l with arniie*, then 
know that the dcsoktion Ihcrwif is nigh; then let them which are in JuJea Heoto 
the mountains, and let them which are in the midst of it depart ont, and let not 
them that are in the counlriua enter thereinto.' 

Matt. xiv. 18. ' Wlicu ye shall sec Jerusalem compassed with armies, then let 
them which lie in Judca flee unto the mountains ; let him which is on the houso 
top not conie down to take anything out of his house, neither let him which is in 
the field return back to take his clothes.' 
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cUncd to bdicvc, most otbers of the kind, are mere transcripts 
of the history, moulded into a prophetic form. 

It 19 objected that the prophecy of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem is mixed, or connected, with expressions which relate to 
the final judgment of the world ; and so connected, as to lead 
an ordinary reader to expect, that these two events would not 
be far distant from each other. To which I answer, that the 
objection does not cone piment. If our 

Saviour actually forctok Jerusalem, it is 

sufficient ; even although :. the narration of 

the prophecy had comb! and been said by 

him upon kindred subje ly preserving the 

order, or always noticing discourse. 
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It is important to keep in mind that there are four points 
requisite to establish the claim of any alleged Prophecy to 
proceed from a divine revelation : 

(i) It must have been delivered prior to the event.' 
(a) It must correspond precisely with the event ; and must 
not be in such vague and general language as the predictions 
in vulgar Almanacs ; that ' a certain great personage is likely to 
have cause for uneasiness,' &c. 

(3) It must be something beyond mere human sagacity. 
This rule precludes the predictions of eclipses, &c. 

(4) It must be a prediction that could not have caused its 
oum fulfilment, by suggesting to some one who knew of it, a 
corresponding procediure. 

For instance, our Lord's riding into Jerusalem in the manner 
that had been foretold, only indicated his claiming to be the 
Messiah, but did not establish his claim ; since it was what any 
one could have done. But the other predictions respecting 
Him depended for their accomplishment on his adversaries, or 
on some super-human power. 



' Bacon, in his Essai/ on Prophecies, remarlis tliat many wli'.ch liave passed for 
inch, were probably framed after Uie event. 
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It is worth remarking, in reference to this subject, that 
there is a passage in the 2iul Epistle of Peter which seems 
to represent him (through an error in our "N'^ersion) as attri- 
buting more weight, as evidence, to Prophecies, than to the 
miraculous signs of wliich he liad been eye-witness. But our 
Translators did not well understand the force of the Greek 
Ai'tiele; an attention to which will clearly show the true sense 
of the Original, which is, ' We have the Word of Prophecy 
more sure ;' i.e. made, by the fulfilment of it, more clear thaa 
when it was uttered.' 

It is worth remarking also that the passage occurring shortly 
after, ' No prophecy of Scripture is of any private interpreta- 
tion,' docs not express the sense of the Original.' 

The right sense, I cannot doubt, of the whole passage, is, 
' We have the Word of Prophecy confirmed' [viz., by the event 
fulfilling it] : ' for no prophecy is to be interpreted by the words 
themselves in which it is written.' [-ypa^J/c (S/nc tTriXvo-ewc] (but 
by the tvent), ' for it came not by mitn'.s device,' [i.e., if men 
had been left to their own judgment, they would have probably 
foretold things quite plainly,] ' but as they were moved by the 
Spirit of God' [whose decree was, that the clear and full un- 
derstanding of the predictions should not take place at the 
time when they were uttered.] 

It is worth observing, too, that if we look to the fulfilled 
prophecies of our Lord's coming, they were obscure and doubtful 
till they were fulfilled. However plaiu they may apjicar to us 
now, it is certain that the whole, or very near tlic whole, of the 
Jewish people mistook their meaning, and that the greater part 
of them rejected the Christ when lie did come, precisely be- 
cause He did not fulfil the expectations which they had founded 
on their iuterpretation of the prophecies. Some few, very 
cjiutious, meu, among them, perhaps said within themselves, 
* God has promised us a deliverer ; hut what kind of a deliverer 



' <x°>">' fii^toTtpov tAi" irptxfirjTutoti XoyoK : not tAk Trpo^ijrocii' Xiyov, 
Tup ^(fiatoTtpov, whicli >%'0u1cl have expressed the sense i>f our N'eraiou. 

" The Apostle is not controlling prophecies of Holy Scripture with any OTDSn 
prophecies : nor would he, hud such been hiit meaning, have M>id ypa^rjr, but, 
(according to iovuriable osagc) THS )ipa(/)i;r. Uonbtlesii the word ISias ugrec«, not 
with fViXvaniir, but with ypa<pfit, which is governed by iniXiatat- 
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he will be, and what will be the blessings he is to bring, we ' 
cannot clearly sec ; we will patiently wait the event.' 

And othcre again, (like most of the disciples,) though they 
had formed expectations of a temporal Messiah, yielded humbly 
and candidly to tl»e evidence of Christ's miracles, and sub- 
mitted to learn from Him. ^Vhen He did come, then a 
practical question arose. Before his coming there was notliing 
to be done, in consequence of interpreting the prophecies this 
■way or that. But when a person appeared who was supposed 
to be the Christ, then it became a diitt/ to examine his claims, 
and either reject Him as anim.pious impostor, or acknowledge and 
submit to Him as from Heaven. And as soon a3 men were 
thus called on to act, observe wliat a blare of light is bestowed, 
in contrast to the faint fwiUght which prcvaile<l before, when 
nothing practical was involved. Jesus wrought such miracles 
that his opponents were compelled to refer them to the agency 
of demons. None but the obstinately prejudiced could have 
any doubt of his divine mission. 

And this is just of a piece with the general chai-acter of 
God's teaching. Speculative matters arc touched on slightly 
and obscurely ; but practical questions are made plain to every 
candid mind. 

The prophecies concerning Christ's coming were, before He 
did come, very obscure ; and the right interpretation of them 
was not necessary for practice : after He was come, and when 
they were fulfilled, the right interpretation of them became a 
matter of the highest practical importance ; and then, the event 
made them clear to every fair inquirer. 

' Our Lord's predictions concerning the destruction of 
Jerusalem.' 

It is a most remarkable point in this prophecy and its ac- 
companying directions, that the Disciples were directed to fly, 
not, as soon as the war should break out, but ' when Jerusalem 
should be encompassed with armies;' which might be expected 
— humanly speaking — to intercept their flight. 

Now how stands the event ? The Roman army when en- 
camped before the city, was seized with a strange and sudden 
panic, such as no one could have conjectured; and made a 
hasty retreat. This atlardcd a triumph to the Jewish warriors; 
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"though only temporary, as the Romans soon returned; but 
the interval allowed the esca])e of the Christians. 

And this proves, — among other things — that the prophecy 
could not have been forged after the event. For if the Chris- 
tians did — as no doubt was the fact — conform to the precept 
given, this could Jiavc been only in conseqiience of that pre- 
cept; since otherwise their conduct in doing so would have 
been unaccountable. And if it be supposed that they did not 
adopt that course, then, a forger of a feigned prophecy would 
not- have inserted a direction tliat had not been complied 
with. 



CIIAPTEll II. 

Tlie Morality of the Gospel. 

IN stating the morality of the gospel as an argument of its 
truth, I am willing to admit two points; first, that the 
teaching of morality was not the primary design of the mission ; 
secoudly, that morality, neither in the gospel, nor in any other 
book, can be a subject, properly speaking, of discovery. 

If I were to descrihe in a very few words the scope of Chris- 
tianity, as a revelation,^ I should say, that it was to influence 
the conduct of human life, by establishing the proof of a future 
state of reward and punishment — ' to bring life and immortality 
to light.' The direct object, therefore, of the design is, to sup- 
ply motives, aud not rules; sanctions, and not precepts. And 



' Qreat and incstimalily bencBcial eiTecU mny nccmo from the misiion of Christ, 
aud especially from his death, wliich do not hclong to Christiiinity as a reretatioH ; 
th«t is, they might have «i»ted, and tUoy might have Iwen acc<«npli»Uetl, tliough 
we hail never, in this life, been made aciiuainted with tlicin. These cflecbs maybe 
very extensive. They may bo interesting even to otlier orders of intelligent Heings. 1 
think it is a gcncrnl opinion, and one to wliitli I hiive lung come, thnt the bene- 
ticial eflects of Clirist's death extend to the whole human spceies. It was the ro- 
deui])tion of the world. ' He is the propitiation fur our sins, and not fur ours only, 
but for the whole world.' — i John ii. 3. I'roUihly the future happiness, pcrhajw 
the future existence of the species, and more gracious terms of acceptance extended 
iu all, might de]>end upon it, or l)o procured by it. Now these etfects, wliatever 
they be, do not Iwlong to Cliristianity as a retelalion ; becauac they exist with 
respect to those to whom il it not revealttl. 
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these were what mankind stood most in need of. The nicmbers 
of civilized society can, in all ordinary cases, judge tolerably 
■well how they ought to actj but without a future state, or, 
which is the same thing, without credited evidence of that state, 
they want a motive to their duty j they want at least strength 
of motive, suflScient to bear up against the force of passion, and 
the temptation of present advantage. Their rules want autho- 
rity. The most important service that can be rendered to 
human life, and that, consequently, which, one might expect 
beforehand, would be tlie great end and office of a revelation 
from God, is to convey to the world authorized assurances of 
the reality of a" future existence. And, although in doing tliis 
or by the ministry of the same person by which this is done, 
moral precepts, or examples, or illustrations of moral precepts, 
may be occasionally given, and be highly valuable, yet still they 
do not form the original purpose of the mission. 

Secondly, morality, neither in the gospel, nor in any other 
lxK)k, can be a subject of discovery, properly so called. By 
which proposition, 1 mean tliat there caimot, in morality, be 
anything similar to what are called discoveries in natural 
philosophy, in the arts of life, and in some sciences; as the 
system of the universe, the circulation of the blood, the polarity 
of the magnet, the laws of gravitation, alphabetical writing, 
decimal arithmetic, and some other tliiugs of the same sort ; 
facts, or proofs, or contrivances, before totally unknown and 
unthought of. WTioever therefore expects, in reading the New 
Testament, to be struck with discoveries in morals, in the man- 
ner in which his mind was affected when he first came to the 
knowledge of the discoveries above mentioned ; or rather in the 
maimer in which the world was affected by them, when they 
were first published; expects what, as I apprehend, the nature 
of the subject renders it impossible that he should meet with. 
And the foundation of my opinion ie this, that the qualities of 
actions depend entirely upon their effects, which effects must all 
along have been the subject of human experience. 

When it is once settled, no matter upon what principle, that 
to do good is virtue, the rest is calculation. But since the 
calculation cannot be instituted concerning each particular 
action, we establish intermediate rules ; by which proceeding, 
the business of morality is much facilitated, for then, it is con- 
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ceming our rules alone that we need iuqnire, whether in their 
tendency they be beneficial ; concerning our actions we have 
only to ask, whether they be agreeable to the rules. We refer 
actions to rules, and rules to public hapiiiness. Now, in the 
formation of these rules, there is no place for discovery profierly 
so called, but there is ample room for the exercise of wisdom, 
judgment, and prudence. 

As I wish to deliver argument rather than panegyric, I shall 
treat of the morality of the gospel, in sulijectiou to these ob- 
servations. And after all, I think it such a morality, as, con- 
sidering from whom it came, is most extraordinary ; and such 
as, without allowing some degree of reality to the character and 
pretensions of the religion, it is difficult to account for : or, to 
place the argument a little lower iu the scale, it is such a 
morality as completely repels the supposition of its being the 
tradition of a barbarous age or of a barbarous people, of the 
religion being founded in folly, or of its being the production 
of craft : and it rci>cls also, in a great degree, the supjiosition 
of its having been tlie cfl'usiou of an enthusiastic mind. 

The division, under which the subject may be most con- 
veniently treated of, is that of the things taught, and the manner 
of teaching. 

Under the first head, I should willingly, if the limits and 
nature of my work admitted of it, transcribe into this chapter 
the whole of what has been said upon the morality of the gos- 
pel, by the autlior of T/ie Inlernal Evidence of Christianity : 
because it perfectly agrees with my own opinion, and because 
it is impossible to say the same things so well. This acute 
observer of human nature, and, as I believe, sincere convert to 
Christianity, appears to me to have made out satisfactorily the 
two following positions, viz. 

I. That the gospel omits some qualities, which have usually 
engaged the praises and admiration of mankiutl, but which in 
reality, and in their general effects, have been prejudicial to 
human happiness. 

II. That the gospel has brought forwards some virtues, which 
possess the highest intrinsic value, but which have commonly 
been overlooked and contemned. 

The first of these propositions he exemplifies, in the instances 
of friendship, patriotism, active courage ; iu the sense iu which 
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these qualities are usually understood, and in the conduct 
wliich they often produce. 

The secondj in the instaaces of passive courage or endurance 
of suftbrings, patience under affronts and injuries, humility, 
irresistauce, placability. 

The truth is, tliere are two opposite descriptions of character, 
under which mankind may generally be classed. The ouc pos- 
sesses vigour, firmness, resolution : is daring and active, quick 
in its sensibilities, jealous of its fame, eager in its attachments, 
inflexible in its purpose, violent in its reseutmeuts. 

The other, meek, yielding, complying, forgiving ; not prompt 
to act, but willing to suffer ; silent and gentle under rudeness 
and insult, suing for reconciliation wliere othera would demand 
satisfaction, giving way to the pushes of impudence, conceding 
and indulgent to the prejudices, the wrong-headedness, the in- 
tractability of those with whom it has to deal. 

The former of these characters is, and ever hath been, the 
favourite of the world. It is the character of great men. 
There is a dignity in it which' universally comraaads respect. 
.►, The latter is poor-spirited, tame, and abject. Yet so it hath 
happened, that, with the founder of Christianity, this latter is 
the subject of his commendation, his precepts, his example ; 
and that the former is so, in no part of its composition. This, 
and nothing else, is the character designed iu the folIo;viug re- 
markable passages : ' Resist not evil, but whosoever shall smite 
thee on the right cheek, turn to him tlie other also ; and if any 
man will sue thee at tlie law, and take away thy coat, let him 
have tliy cloak also j and whosoever shall compel thee to go a 
mile, go with him twain ; love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which dcspitefully use you and persecute you.' This certainly 
is not common-place morality. It is very original. It shows 
at least (and it is for this purpose we produce it) that no two 
things can be more different than the Heroic and the Christian 
character. 

Now the author, to whom I refer, has not only remarked 
this difference more strongly than any preceding writer, but has 
proved, in contradiction to first impressions, to popular opinion, 
to the encomiums of orators and poets, and even to the suf- 
frages of historians and moralists, that the latter character 
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possesses the most of true worth, both as being most difficult 
either to be acquired or sustained, and as contributing most to 
the happiness and tranquillity of social life. The state of his 
argument is as follows : 

I. If this disposition were universal, the case is clear : the 
world would be a society of friends. AVhereas, if the other 
disposition were universal, it would produce a scene of uni- 
versal contention. The world could not hold a generation of 
such men. 

II. If, what is the fact, the disposition be partial ; if a few 
be actuated by it, amongst a multitude who are not ; in what- 
ever degree it doe« prevail, in the same proirartiou it prevents, 
allays, and terminates quarrels, the great disturbers of human 
happiness, and the great sources of human misery, so far as 
man's happiness and misciy depend upon man. Without this 
disposition enmities must not only be frequent, but once bcgiui, 
must be eternal; for each retaliation being a fresh injury, and, 
consequently, requiring a fresh satisfaction, no period can be 
assigned to the reciprocation of afl'ronts, and to the progress of 
hatred, but that which closes the lives, or at least the inter- 
course, of the parties. 

I would ouly add to these observations, that, although the 
former of the two characters above described may be occasion- 
ally useful J although, perhaps, a great general, or a great 
statesman, may be formed by it, and these may be instruments 
of important benefits to mankind, yet is this nothing more than 
what is true of many qualities, which are acknowledged to be 
vicious. Envy is a quality of this sort. I know not a stronger 
stimulus to exertion. ^lany a scholar, many an artist, many a 
soldier has been produced by it. Nevertheless, since in its 
general effects it is noxious, it is properly condemned, certaitdyi 
is not praised, by sober moralists. 

It was a portion of the same character as that we are de- 
fending, or rather of his love of the same character, which our 
Saviour displayed, iu his repeated correction of tlie ambition 
of his disciples ; his frequent admonitions, that greatness with 
them was to consist iu humility; his censure of that love of 
distinction, and greediness of superiority, which the chief per- 
sons amongst his countrymen were wont, on all occasions, great 
and little, to betray. ' Tliey [the Scribes and Pharisees] love 
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the uppermost rooms of feasts, and the cliicf seats in the syna- 
gogues, and greetings in the markets, and to be called of men, 
Rabbi, Rabbi. But be not ye called llabbi, for one is your 
Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren ; and call no man 
your father upon the earth, for one is your Father, which is iu 
heaven ; neither be yc called roasters, for one is your blaster, 
even Christ ; but he that is greatest among you shall be your 
sen'ant, and wliosoever shall e.\alt himself shall be abased, and 
he that shall humble himself shall be exalted.' ' I make no 
farther remark upon these passages (because they are, in truth, 
only a rei>etition of the doctrine, difiFerent expressions of the 
principle, which we have already stated), except that some of 
the passages, especially our Lord's advice to the guests at an 
entertainment (Luke xiv. 7), seem to extend the rule to what 
we call manners; which was both regular in point of consia- 
tcncj', and not so much beneath the dignity of our Lord's 
mission as may at first sight be supposed ; for bad manners are 
bad morals. 

It is sufficiently apparent, that the precepts we have recited, 
or rather the dispositiou which these precepts inculcate, relate 
to personal conduct from personal motives ; to cases in which 
men act from impulse, for themselves, and from themselves. 
When it comes to be considered what is necessary to be done 
for the sake of the public, and out of a regard to the general 
welfare (which consideration, for the most part, ought exclu- 
sively to govern the duties of men in public stations), it comes 
to a case to wluch the rules do not belong. ITiis distinction is 
plain ; and, if it were less so, the consequence would not be 
much felt, for it is very seldom that, in the intercourse of pri- 
vate life, men act with public views. The personal motives, 
from which they do act, tlie rule regulates. 

The preference of the patient to the heroic character, which 
■we have here noticed, and which the rernler will find explained 
at large iu the work to which we have referred him, is a pecu- 
liarity iu the christian institution, which I propose as an argu- 
meut of wisdom very much beyond the situation and natural 
character of the person who delivered it. 

II. A tecond argument, drawn from the morality of the New 
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Testament, is the stress which is laid hy oiir Saviour upon the 
regulation of the thoughts. And I place this consideration 
next to the other, because they are connected. The other re- 
lated to the malicious passions ; this to the voluptuous. Together 
they comprehend the whole character, 

' Out of the hearl proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 

fornications, &c. These are the things which defile a man.' 

— Matt. XV. 19. 

' Woe unto you scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites I for ye 
make clean the outside of the cup and of the platter, but 
within they arc full of extortion and excess. — Ye are like unto 
whited sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful outward, but 
are within full of dead men's bones, and of all uncleanness ; 
even so ye also outwardly appear righteous unto men, but 
within ye are full of hypocrisy and iniquity.' — Matt, xxiii. 
25, 27, 28. 

And more particularly that strong expression (Matt. v. a8). 
' Whosoever looketh on a woman, to lust after her, hatli com- 
mitted adultery with her already in his heart.' 

There cau be no doubt with any reflecting mind, but that 
the propensities of our nature must be subjected to regulation ; 
but the question is, where the check ought to be placed, upon 
tlie thought, or only .upon action. In this question, our 
Saviour, in the texts here quoted^ has pronounced a decisive 
judgment. He makes the control of thought essential. In- 
ternal 2)urity with him is everything. Now I contend that 
this is the only discipline which can succeed : in other words, 
that a moral system, which i)rohibits actions, but leaves the 
thought'? at liberty, will be iueffectual, and is therefore unwise. 
1 know not how to go about the proof of a point, which depends 
upon experience, and upon a knowledge of the human consti- 
tution, better than by citing the judgment of persons, who 
appear to have given great attention to the subject, and to baj 
well qualified to form a true opinion about it. Boerhaave, 
speaking of this very declaration of our Savioiu', ' Whosoever 
looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath already committed 
adultery with her in his heart,' and understanding it, as we do, 
to contain an injunction to lay the check upon the thoughts, 
was wont to say, that 'our Saviour knew mankind better than 
Socrates.' llaller, who has recorded this saying of Bocrhaave's, 
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atlds to it the following remarks of his own ;' ' It did not escape 
the obseiTEtion of our Saviour, that the rejection of any evil 
thoughts was the beat defence against vice j for when a de- 
bauched person fills his imagination with impure pictures, the 
licentious ideas which lie rceuHsj fail not to stimulate his desires 
■with a degree of violence which he cannot resist. This will be 
followed by gratification, unless some external obstacle should 
prevent liim from the commission of a sin, which he bad iu- 
ternally resolved on.' ' Every moment of time [says our author] 
tliat is spent in meditations upon sin, increases the power of 
the dangerous object which has possessed our imagination.' I 
suppose these reflections will be generally assented to. 

III. Thirdly, bad a teacher of morality been asked con- 
cerning a general principle of conduct, and for a short rule of 
life; and had he iustructed the persou who consulted him 
' constantly to refer his actions to what he believed to be the 
will of his Creator, and constantly to liave in view, not his own 
interest and gratification alone, but the happiness and comfort 
of those about him,' he would have been thought, I doubt not, 
in any age of the world, and in any, even the most improved 
state of morals, to have delivered a judicious answer j because, 
by the first direction, he suggested the only motive which acts 
steadily and uniformly, in sight and out of sight, in familiar 
occurrences and under pressing temptations; and in tliesecoud, 
he corrected, what, of all tendencies in the human character, 
stands most in need of correction, selfishness, or a contempt of 
other men's conveniency and satisfaction. In estimating the 
value of a moral rule, we arc to have regard, not only to the 
particular duty, but the general spirit; not only to what it 
directs us to do, but to the character which a compliance with 
L-its direction is likely to form in us. So, in tlie present in- 
stance, the rule here" recited will never fail to make him who 
ol^ys it considerate, not only of the rights, but of the feelings 
of other men, bodily and mental, in great matters and in small ; 
of the ease, the accommodation, the self-complivcency of all 
with whom he has any concern, especially of all who are in his 
power, or dependent upon his will. 

Now what, in the most applauded philosopher of the most 
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eiiliglitcned age of the world, would have been deemed worthy 
of his w isdom, and of his character, to say, our Saviour hath said, 
aud upon just such an occasiou as that which wc have feigned. 

' Then one of them which was a lawyer, asked him a ques* 
tiou, tempting him, and saying. Master, which is the great 
commandment in the law ? Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul 
and with all thy mind ; this is the first and great commandment : 
and the second is like unto it, Thou shall love thy neighbour as 
thyself: on these two commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets.' — Matt, xxii: 35-40. 

The second precept occurs in St. Matthew, on another occasion 
similar to this [xix. 16], and both of them upon a third similar 
occasion in Luke [x. 27]. In these two latter instances, the 
question proposed was, ' What shall I do to inherit eternal life ?' 

Upon all these occasions, I consider the words of our 
Saviour as expressing precisely the same thing as what I 
have^put into the mouth of the moral philosophe;". Nor do I 
think that it detracts much from the merit of the answer, that 
these precepts are extant in the ^Mosaic code : for his laying his 
finger, if I may so say, upon these prcccj)ts ; his drawing them 
out from the rest of that voluminous institution ; his stating of 
them, not simply amongst the number, but as the greatest and 
the sum of all the others ; in a word, his proposing of them to 
his hearers for their rule and principle, was our Saviour's own. 

And what our Saviour had said upon the subject, appears to 
me to have fixed the sentiment amongst his followers. 

St. Paul has it expressly, ' If there be any other command- 
ment, it is briefly comprehended in this saying, Thou shalt lovo 
thy neighbour as thyself;" aud again, 'For all the law is ful- 
filled in one word, even in this, Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself"" 

St. John, in like manner, ' This commandment have we from i 
him, that he who loveth God, loveth his brother also." 

St. Peter, not very differeutly, * Seeing that ye have purified 
your souls in obeying the truth, through the spirit, unto un- 
feigned love of the brethren, see that ye love one another with 
a pure heart fenently." 
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And it is so well known, as to require no citations to verify 
it, that this love, or charity, or, iu other words, regard to the 
welfare of others, runs in various forms through all the pre- 
ceptive parts of the apostolic writings. It is the theme of all 
their exhortations, that with which their morality begins and 
ends, from which all their details and enumerations set out, and 
into which they return. 

And that this temper, for some time at least, descended in 
its purity to succeeding Christiana, is attested by one of the 
earliest and best of the rcmaiiiing writings of the a|X)stolical 
fathers, the epistle of the Roman Clement. The meekness of 
the christian character reigns throughout the whole of that 
excellent piece. The occasion called for it. It was to com- 
pose the dissensions of the church of Corinth. And the vene- 
rable licarer of the apostles does not fall short, in the display of 
this principle, of the finest passages of their writings. lie calls 
to the reraembrance of the Corinthian church its former cha- 
racter, in which ' ye were all of you [he tells them] humble- 
minded, not boasting of any thing, desiring rather to t>e sub- 
ject than to govern, to give than to receive, being content 
with the portion God had dispensed to you, and heaikening 
diligently to his word ; ye were eidarged iu your bowels, having 
his sufferings always before your eyes. Ye contended day and 
night for the whole brotherhood, that with compassion and a 
good conscience the number of his elect might be saved. Ye 
were smeere, and without offence, towards each other. Ye 
bewailed every one his neighbour's sins, esteeming tlieir defects 
your own." His prayer for them was for the 'return of 
peace, long sutt'eriug, and patience." Aud his advice to those, 
who might have Ikcii the occasion of difference iu the society, 
is conceived iu tiie true spirit, and with a perfect knowledge o4 
the christian character. ' Who is there among you that is gene- 
rous ? Who that is compassionate ? Who that has any charity ? 
Let him say, if this sedition, this contention, and these schisms, 
be upon my account, I am reaily to depart, to go away whither- 
soever ye please, aud do whatsoever ye shall command mc, only 
let the flock of Christ be in peace, with the elders who are set 
over it. He that shall do this, shall get to himself a very great 
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honour in the Lord ; and there is no place hut what will he 
ready to receive him, for the earth is the Lord's and the fulness 
tlicreof. Tlicse things tliey, who have tlicir conversation 
towards God, not to be repented of, both have done, and will 
always be ready to do." 

This sacred principle, this earnest reeomniendation of for- 
bearance, lenity, and forgivencsss, mixes with all the writings 
of that age. There are more quotations in the apostolical 
fathei*8, of texts which relate to these points, than of any other. 
Christ's sayings had struck them. ' Not rendering [said Poly- 
earj), the disciple of John] evil for evil, or railing for railing, or 
striking for striking, or cm-sing for cursing." Again, speaking 
of some whose behaviour had given great offence, ' Be ye mode- 
rate [says he] upon this occasion, and look not upon such as 
enemies, but call them bnck as suffering and erring members, 
that ye save your whole body." 

' Be yc mild at their anger [saith Ignatius, the companion 
of Polycarp], humble at their boastings, to their blasphemies 
return your prayers, to thcif error your firmness in the faith ; 
when they are cruel, be ye gentle: not endeavouring to 
imitate their ways, let us be their brethren in all kindness and 
moderation ; but let ns be followers of the Ijord, fur who was 
ever more unjustly used, more destitute, more despised?' 

IV. A fourth quality, by which the morality of the gospel is 
distinguished, is the exclusion of regard to fame and reputation. 

'Take heed that ye do not your alms before men, to be seen 
of them, otherwise ye have no reward of your Father which is 
in heaven.'* 

' When thou prayest, enter into tlij' closet, and when thou 
hast shut the door, pray to thy Father which is in secret ; and 
•thy Father, which secth in secret, shall reward thee openly.'' 

And the rule, by parity of reason, is extended to all other 
virtues. 

I do not think, that either in these, or in any other passage 
of the New Testament, the pursuit of fame is stated as a vice; 
it is only said that an action, to be virtuous, must be indepen- 
dent of it. I wonld also observe, that it is not publicity, but 
ostentation, which is prohibited ; not the mode, but the motive, 
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of the action, which is regulated. A good man will prefer that 
mode, as well as those objects of his beneficence, by which he 
can produce the greatest effect ; and the view of this purpose 
may dictate sometimes publication, Rud Bomctimcs concealment. 
Either the one or the other may be the mode of the action, 
according as the end to \m promoted by it apjicars to require. 
But from the motive, the reputation of tlie dcrd, and the fruits 
and advantage of that reputation to ourselves, must be shut 
out, or, in whatever proportion they are not so, the action in 
that projKDrtion fails of being virtuous. 

This exclusion of regard to human opinion, is n difference, 
not so much in tlie duties, to which the teachers of virtue would 
persuade mankind, as in the manner and topics of persuasion. 
And in this view the diflTerence is great. \Yhen ice set about to 
give advice, our lectures are full of the advantages of cliaraotcr, 
of the regard that is due to appearances and to opinion ; of what 
the world, especially of what the good or great, will think and say ; 
of the value of public esteem, and of the qualities by which men 
acquire it. Widely different from this was our Saviour's in- 
struction ; and tlic difference was founded upon the best reasons. 
For, however the care of reputation, the authority of public 
ojMnion, or even of the opinion of good men, the satisfaction of 
being well received and well thought of, the benefit of being 
known and distinguished, are topics to wliich we are fain to 
have recourse in our exhortations, the true virtue is that which 
discards these considerations absolutely, and which retires from 
them all to the single internal purpose of pleasing God. This 
at least was the virtue which our Saviour taught. And ii\ 
teaching of this, he imt only confined the views of his followers 
to the proper measure and principle of human duty, but acted 
in consistency with his oflicc as a monitor from heaven. 



Next to what our Saviour taught, may be considered the 
manner of his teaching; which was extremely peculiar, yet, I 
think, precisely adapted to the peculiarity of his character and 
situation. His lessons did not consist of disquisitions; of any- 
thing like moral essays, or like sermons, or like set treatises 
UjKJu the several points which he mentioned. When he delivered 
a precept, it was seldom that he added any proof or argimicnt •, 
still seldomer, that he accompanied it with, what all precepts 
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require, limitations and distinctions. His instructions were 
conceived in short emphatic sententious rules, in occasional re- 
flections, or in round maxims. 1 do not think that this was a 
natural, or would have been a proper method for a philosopher 
or a moralist ; or tliat it is a method which can be successfully 
imitated by us. But I contend that it was suitable to the cha- 
racter which Christ assumed, and to the situation in which, as 
a teacher, he was placed. He produced himself as a messenger 
from God. He put the truth of what he taught upon autho- 
rity,' In the choice, therefore, of his mode of teaching, the 
purjxsse by him to l>e consulted was Impression ; because convic- 
tion, which forms the principal end of our discourses, was to 
arise in the minds of his followers from a different source, from 
their respect to his pci-son and authority. Now, for the pur- 
pose of imprcission singly and exclusively (I rei)eat again, that 
we are not here to consider the convincing of the understand- 
ing) 1 know nothing which would have so great (orce as strong 
ponderous maxims, frequently urged, and frequently brought 
back to the thoughts of the hearers. I know nothing that 
could in this view be said better, than ' Do unto others as ye 
would that others should do unto you : the first and great com- 
mandment is. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God ; and the 
second is like unto it. Thou shalt love thy neighhovu" as thyself.' 
It must also be remembered, that our Lord's ministiy, upon 
the supposition either of one year or of three, compared with 
his work, was of short duration; that, within this time, he 
had many places to visit, various audiences to address ; that his 
person was generally besiegetl by crowds of followers; that he 
was, sometimes, driven away from the place where he was 
teaching by persecution, and, at other times, thought fit to 
withdraw himself from the commotions of the populace, Under 
these circumstances nothing appears to have been so practicable, 
or likely to be so eflBeacious, as leaving, wherever he came, con- 
cise lessons of duty. These circumstauecs at least show the 
necessity he was under of comprising what he delivered within 
a small compass. In particular, his sermon upon the mount 
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onght always to be considered with a view to these observations. 
The questiou is not, whether a fuller, a more accurate, a more 
systematic, or a more argumentative discourse upon morals 
might not have been pronounced ; but whether more could have 
been said in the same room, better adapted to the exigencies of 
the hearers, or better calculated for the purpose of impression ? 
Seen in this light, it hnth always appeared to me to be admira- 
ble. Dr. Lardner thought that this discourse was made up of 
what Christ had said at different times, and upon different occa- 
sions, several of which occasions are noticed in St. Luke's 
narrative. I can perceive no reason for this opinion. I believe 
tiiat our Lord delivered this discourse at one time and place, 
in the manner related by St. Matthew, and that he repeated 
the same rules and maxims at different times, as opportunity 
or occasion suggested ; that tliey were often in his mouth, were 
repeated to different audiences, and in various conversations. 

It is incidental to this mode of moral instruction, which pro- 
ceeds not by proof hut upon authority, not by disijuisition but 
by precept, that the rules will be conceived in absolute terras, 
leaving the application, aud the distinctions that attend it, to 
the reason of the hearer. It is likewise to be exiwctetl, that 
they will be delivered in terms, by so much the more forcible 
and energetic, as they have to encounter natural or general 
propensities. It is further ali<o to be remarked, that many of 
those strong instances, which appear in our Lord's sermon, 
Buch as ' If any man will smite thee on the right check, turn 
to him the other also : If any man will sue thcc at law, aud 
take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also : Whosoever 
shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain : though they 
appear in the form of specific precepts, are intended as descrip- 
tive of disposition and character. A specific compliance with 
the precepts would be of little value, but the disposition which 
they incidcate is of the highest. He who should content him- 
self with waiting for the occasion, aud with literally observing 
the rule when the occasion offered, would do nothing, or 
wotse than nothing ; but he who considers the character aiul 
disposition which is hereby inculcated, and places that dispo- 
sition before him as the model to which he should bring his 
own, takes, perhaps, the best possible method of improving the 
benevolence, and of calming aud rectifying the vices of his temper. 
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If it he said tliat tins disposition is nnattninaljlc, I answer, 
80 is all perfection ; ouglit therefore a moralist to recommend 
imperfections? One excellency, however, of our Saviour's 
rules is, that they arc cither never mistaken, or never so mis- 
taken as to do harm. 1 could feign a himdrcd cases, in which 
the literal application of the rule, ' of doing to others as we 
would that others should do unto us,' might mislead us : but I 
never yet met with the man who was actually misled by it.' 
Notwithstanding that our Lord bid his followers * not to resist 
e^nl,' and ' to forgive the enemy who should trespass against 
them, not till seven times but till seventy times seven,' the 
christian world has hitherto suffered little by too much placa- 
bility or forbearance. 1 Motild repeat once more, what has 
already been twice remarked, that these ndcs were designed to 
regulate personal couduct from personal motives, and for tliis 
purpose alone. 

I think that these observations will assist us greatly in 
placing our Saviour's conduct, as a moral teacher, in a proper 
point of view; especially wlieu it is considered, that to deliver 
moral disquisitions was no part of his design, to teach morality 
at all was only a subordinate part of it; his great business be- 
ing to supply, wlint was much more wanting than lessons of 
morality, stronger moral sanctions, and clearer assurances of 
a fwture judgment.' 

The paruhles of the New Te>tnment are, many of them, such 
as would have done honour to any book iu the world ; I do not 
mean in style and diction, but in the choice of the subjects, in 
the structure of the narratives, in the aptness, propriety, and 
force of the circumstances woven into them ; and in some, as 



' It is pointed oot in the Lettom on Moriih (h. iv.) tliiit the utt^r misnpjire- 
licnBioii, willed is not uncommon, of the whole ohumctor and dmigii of tin* precept, 
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that of the good Samaritan, the prodigal son, the Pharisee and 
the publican, in au union of pathos aud simplicity, which, in 
the best productions of human genius, is the fruit only of a 
much exercised and well-cultivated judgment. 

Tlie Lord's Prayer, for a succession of solemn thoughts, for 
fixing the attention upon a few grciit points, for suitableness to 
every condition, for sufficiency, for conciseness without ob- 
scurity, for the weight and real importance of its petitions, is 
vithout an equal or a rival. 

Prom whence did these come? Whence had this man this 
wisdom ? Was our Saviour, in fact, a well-instructed philoso- 
pher, whilst he is represented to us as an illiterate peasant ? 
Or shall we say that some early Christians of taste and educa- 
tion composed these pieces, and ascribed them to Christ ? Be- 
side all other incredibilities in this account, I answer, with Dr. 
Jortin, that they could not do it. No specimens of composi- 
tion, which the Christians of the first century have left us, 
authorise us to believe that they were equal to the task. Aud 
how little qualified the Jews, the countrymen and companions 
of Christ, were to assist him in the undertaking, may he 
judged of from the traditions aud writings of theirs which were 
the nearest to that age. Tho whole collection of the Talmud 
is one continued jiroof, into what follies tliey fell whenever they 
left their Bible ; and how little capable they were of furnishing 
out such lessons as Christ delivered. 



But there is still another view, in which our Lord's dis- 
courses deserve to be considered ; and that is, in their nei/a- 
lice character, not in what they did, but in what they did not, 
contain. Under this head, the following reflections api^ar to 
me to possess some weight. 

I. They exhibit no particular description of the iuvisible 
world. The future happiness of the good, and the misery of 
the bad, which is all we want to be assured of, is directly and 
positively affirmed, and is represented by metaphors and com- 
parisons, which were plainly intended as metaphors and com- 
parisons, and as nothing more. As to the re-st, a solemn 
reserve is maintained. The question concerning the woman 
who had been mamed to seven brothers, ' Whose shall she be 
ou the resurrection?' was of a nature calculated to have drawa 
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from Christ n more circumstantial account of the state of the 
liumaii species in their future existence. lie cut short, however, 
the inquiry by an answer, which at once rebuked intruding curi- 
osity, and was agrccalile to the best apprdieiisions we arc able to 
form ujHjn the subject, viz. ' That they who are accountal wortliy 
of that resurrection, shall be as the angels of God in heaven.' 
I lay a stress upon this reserve, because it repels tlic suspicion 
of enthusiasm ; for cnthnsinsm is wont to expatiate upon the 
condition of the departed, above all other subjects ; and with a 
wild particularity. It is moreover a topic which is always lis- 
tened to with greediness. The teacher, therefore, whose prin- 
cipal pur^KJse is to draw upon himself attention, is sure to be 
full of it. The Koran of Mahomet is half made up of it. 

II. Our Lord cujoiued no austerities. He not only enjoined 
none as absolute duties, but he recommended none as carrying 
men to a higher degree of divine favour. Place Christianity, 
in this respect, by the side of all institutions which have been 
founded in the fanaticism, either of their author, or of his first 
followers: or rather compare,iu this re.spect,Christiauityas it came 
from Christ, with the same relijfion after it fell into other bauds ; 
with the extravagant merit very soon ascribed to celibacy, soli- 
tude, voluntary jwverty ; with the rigours of an ascetic, and the 
vows of a monastic life ; tlic hair shirt, the watchings, the mid- 
night prayers, the obrautescence, the gloom and raortiticatiou 
of religious orders, and of those who aspired to religious per- 
fection. 

III. Our Saviour uttered no impassioned devotion. There 
was no heat in his piety, or in the language in which he ex- 
pressed it ; no vehement or rapturous ejaculations, no violent 
urgency in his prayers. The Lord's prayer is a model of calm 
devotion, His words in the garden are unalTected expressions, 
of a deep iudeed, but sober piety. lie never appears to have 
been worked up into anything like that elation, or that emotion 
of spirits, whicli is occasionally obsen'ed in most of those, to 
whom the name of enthusiast can in any degree be applied. 
I feel a respect for method ists, because I believe that there is 
to be found amongst them, much sincere piety, and availing, 
though not always well-informed, Christianity : yet I never 
attended a meeting of theirs, but I came away with the reflec- 
tion, how different what I heard was firom what I read; I 
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do not mean in doctrine, with wTitcbj at present, I have no 
concern, but in manner ; how different from the calmness, the 
sobriety, the good sense, anil, I may add, the strength and 
authority, of our Lord's discourses. 

IV. It is very usual with the human mind, to substitute 
forwardness and fenency in a particular cause, for the merit of 
general and regular morality ; and it is natural, and politic also, 
in the leader of a sect or party, to encourage such a disposition 
in his followers. Christ did not overlook this turn of thought : 
yet, though avowedly placing himself at the head of a new 
institution, he notices it only to condemn it. ' Not every one 
that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father which is iu 
heaven. Many will say unto me in that day, Lord, Lord, have 
we not prophesied in thy name ? and in thy name have cast 
out devils ? and iu thy name done many wonderful works ? and 
then will I profess unto you, I never knew you, depart from 
me, ye that work iniquitij.'^ So far was the author of Chris- 
tianity from courtuig the attachment of hia followers by any 
sacrifice of principle, or by a condescension to the errors which 
even zeal in his service might have inspired ! This was a proof 
both of sincerity and judgment. 

V. Nor, fifthly, did he fall in with any of the depravetl 
fashions of his country, or with the natural bias of his own 
education. Bred up a Jew, imder a religion extremely techni- 
cal, in an age and amongst a people more tenacious of the 
ceremonies than of any other part of that religion, he delivered 
an institution, eontaiuiiig less of ritual, and that more simple, 
than is to be found in any religion, which ever prevailed 
amongst mankind. We have known, I do allow, examples of 
an enthusiasm, which has swept away all external ordiuancca 
before it. But this spirit certainly did not dictate our Saviour's 
conduct, either in his treatment of the religion of his country, 
or in the formation of hia own institution. la both he dis- 
played the soundness and moderation of his judgment. He 

1 censured an overstrained serupulousoesa, or perhaps an affecta- 
tion of scrupulousness, about the Sabbath ; but how did he 
censure it? not by contemning or decrying the institution itself, 
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but by declaring that ' the sabbath was made for maDj not 
man for the sabbath ;' that is to say, that the sabbath was to 
be subordinate to its purpose, and that that purpose was the 
real good of those who were the subjects of the law. The 
same concerning tlic nicety of some of the pharisees, in paying 
tithes of the most trifling articles, accompanied with a neglect 
of justice, fidelity, and mercy. He finds fault with them for 
misplacing their anxiety. He docs not speak disrespectfully of 
the law of tithes, or of their observance of it, but he assigns to 
each class of duties its proper station in the scale of moral 
importance. All this might be expected perhaps from a wcll- 
iustructed, cool, and judicious philosopher, but was not to be 
looked for from an illiterate Jew, certainly not from an im- 
petuous enthusiast. 

YI. Nothing could he more quibbling, than were the com- 
ments and expositions of the Jewish doctors, at that time ; no- 
thing so puerile as their distinctions. Their evasion of the fifth 
commandment, their exposition of the law of oaths, are speci- 
mens of the bad taste in morals which then prevailed. Whereas 
in a numerous collection of our Saviour's apothegms, mauy of 
them referring to sundry precepts of the Jewish law, there is 
not to be found one example of sophistry, or of false subtlety, 
or of anything approaching thereunto. 

VII. The national temper of the Jews was intolerant, narrow- 
minded, and excluding. In Jcsua, on the contrary, whether we 
regard his lessons or his example, we see not only benevolence, 
but benevolence the most enlarged and comprehensive. In the 
parable of the good Samaritan, the very point of the story is, 
that the person relieved by him, was the national and religious 
enemy of his benefactor. Our Lord declared the equity of the 
divine administration, when he told the Jews (what, probably, 
they were surprised to hear) ' That many should come from 
the east and west, and should sit down with Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven, but tliat the children of 
the kingdom should be cast iuto outer darkness." His re- 
proof of the hasty zeal of his disciples, who would needs call 
down fire from heaven to revenge an affront put upon their 
Master, shows the lenity of his character, and of his religiou ; 
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and his opinion of the manner in which the most unreason* 
able opponents ought to be treated, or at least of the manner 
in which they ought not to be treated. The terms, in which 
Ills rebuke was conveyed, deserve to be noticed ; — ' Ye know 
not what manner of spirit ye are of." 

VIII. Lastly, amongst the negative qualities of our religion, 
as it came out of the liauds of its founder and his apostles, we 
may reckon its complete abstraction from all views cither of 
ecclesiastical or civil policy ; or, to meet a language much in 
fashion with some men, from the politics of either priests or 
statesmen. Christ's declaratiou, tliat ' his kingdom was not of 
this world,' recorded by Juhu ; his evasion of the question, 
whether it was lawful or not to give tribute unto Ca»ar, men- 
tioned by the three other evangelists ; his reply to au appli- 
cation that was made to him, to interpose his authority in a 
question of property, 'Man, who made me a ruler or a judge 
over you V ascribed to him by St. Luke ; his declining to 
exercise the office of a crimiunl judge in the case of the 
woman takcu in adultery, as related by John, are all intel- 
ligible siguilications of our Saviour's sentiments upon this head. 
And with respect to poUlica, in the usual sense of that word, 
or discussions concerning difl'urent forms of government, Chris- 
tianity declines every question upon the subject. Whilst 
])ollticiaus are disputiug about inonarcliics, aristocracies, and 
republics, the Gospel is alike applicable, useful, and friendly to 
them all ; inasmuch as, ist, it tends to make men virtuous, and 
as it is easier to govern good men than bud men under auy 
constitution : as, audly, it states obedience to government in 
ordinary cases, to be not merely a submission to force, but a 
duty of conscience : as, jrdly, it induces dispositions favourable 
to public tranquillity, a Christian's chief care being to pass 
quietly through thi.s world to a better : as, 4thly, it prays for 
commuuities, and for the governors of communities, of what- 
ever descriptiou or deuominatiuu tliey be, with a solicitude and 
fervency proportioned to the inttueuce which they possess upon 
human happiness. All which, in my opinion, is just as it 
should be. Had there been more to be found in scripture 
of a political nature, or convertible to political purixjses, the 
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worst use would have been mode of it, on wliichever side it 
Beemed to lie. 

When, therefore, we consider Christ as a moral teacher 
(rememhering that this was only a secondary part of his office; 
and that morality, by the nature of tlic subject, does not admit 
of discovery, properly so called) ; when we consider either what 
he taught, or what he did not teach, either the substance or the 
manner of his iiistniction ; iiis preference of solid to popular 
virtues, of a character which is commotdy despised, to a 
character which is universally extolled ; his placing, in our 
licentious vices, the check in the right place, yii., upon the 
thoughts ; his collecting of human duty into two wcU-devised 
rules, his repetition of these rules, the stress he laid upon them, 
especially in comparison with positive duties, and his fixing 
thereby the sentiments of his followers ; his exclusion of all 
regard to reputation in our devotion nnd alms, and, by parity 
of reason, in our other virtues : when we consider that his in- 
structions were delivered in a form calculated for impression, 
the precise purpose in his situation to be consulted ; and that 
they were illustrated by parables, the choice and structure of 
which would have been admired in any composition whatever; 
whcu we observe him free from the usual symptoms of enthu- 
siasm, heat and vehemence in devotion, austerity in institutions, 
and a wild particularity in the descriptions of a future state; 
free also from the depravities of his age and country ; without 
superstition amongst the most superstitious of men, yet not 
decrying positive distinctions or external observances, but 
soberly recalling them to the principle of their establishment, 
and to their place in the scale of human duties; without 
sophistry or trifling, amidst teachers remarkable for nothing so 
much, as frivolous subtleties and quibbling expositions; candid 
and liberal in his Judgment of the rest of mankind, although 
belonging to a people, who affected a separate claim to divine 
favour, and, in consequence of that opinion, prone to xincha- 
ritableuess, partiality, and restriction : when we find, in his 
religion, no scheme of building up a hierarchy, or of minister- 
ing to the views of human governments : in a word, when we 
compare Christianity, as it came from its author, either with 
other religions, or with itself in other hands, the most re- 
luctant uuderstaudi " '" d to acknowledge the 
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probity, I tliiiik also the good seusej of those to whom it owes 
its origin ; aud that some regard is due to the testimony of such 
men, when they declare their knowledge that the religion pro- 
cee<led from God ; and when they appeal, for the truth of their 
assertion, to miracles which they wrought, or which they saw. 

Perhaps the qualities which we observe in the religion, may 
be thought to prove something more. They would have been 
extraordinary, had the religion come from any person ; from 
the person from whom it did come, they are exceedingly so. 
"What was Jesus in external appearance? A Jewish peasant, 
the son of a carpenter, living with his father and mother in a 
remote province of Palestine, until the time that he produced 
himself in his public character. He had no master to instruct 
or prompt him. He had read no books, but the works of 
Moses and the Prophets. He had visited no polished cities. 
He had received no lessons from Socrates or Plato ; nothing 
to form in him a taste or judgment, different from that of the 
rest of his countrymen, and of persons of the same rank of life 
with himself. Supposing it to be true, which it is not, that all 
his points of morality might be picked out of Greek and 
Roman writings, they were writings which he had never seen. 
Supposing them to be no more than what some or other had 
taught in various times and places, he could not collect them 
together. 

Who were his coadjutors in the undertaking, the persons 
into whose hands the religion came afler his death? A few 
fishermen upon the lake of Tiberias, persons just as uneducated, 
and, for the purpose of framing rules of morality, as unpro- 
mising, as himself. Suppose the mission to be real, all this is 
2w^oimt€d for ; the iinsuitableness of the authors to the pro- 
duction, of the characters to the undertaking, no longer sur- 
prises us ; but, without reality, it is very difficult to explaiu, 
how such a system should proceed from such persons. Christ 
was not like any other carpenter; the apostles were not like 
any other fishermen. 

But the subject is not exhausted by these observations. 
That portion of it, which is most reducible to points of argu- 
ment, has been stated, and, I trust, truly. There are, how- 
ever, some topics, of a more diffuse nature, which yet deserve 
to be proposed to the reader's attention. 

E.C. R 
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The character of Chritt is a part of the morality of the 
Gospel : one strong observiitioii upon wliich is, that, neither 
as represented by his followers, nor as attacked by his enemies, 
is he charged with any personal vice. This remark is as old 
aa Origen : — ' Though innumerable lies and calumnies had 
been forged against the venerable Jesus, none had dared to 
charge him with an intemperance." Not a reflection upon his 
moral character, not an ini]Hitation or suspicion of any ofleuce 
against purity and cha-stity, appears for five hundred years after 
his birth. This faultlessness is more peculiar than we are 
apt to imagine. Some stain pollutes the morals or the morality 
of almost every other teacher, and of every other lawgiver.^ 
Zeno the stoic, and Diogenes the cyuic, fell into the foulest 
impurities; of which also Socrates himself was more than sus- 
pected. Solon forbade unnatural crimes to slaves. Lycurgus 
tolerated theft as a part of education. Plato recommended a 
comuiuuity of women. Aristotle maintained the general right 
of making war upon Barbarians. The elder Cato was remark- 
able for the ill-usage of his slaves. The younger gave up the 
person of his wife. One loose principle is fouud in almost ail 
the Pagan moralists ; is distiuctly, however, perceived in the 
writings of Plato, Xenophon, Cicero, Seneca, Epictetus, and 
that is, the allowing, and even the recommending to their dis- 
ciples, a compliance with ttie religion, and with the religious 
rites, of every country into which they came. In speaking of 
the founders of new institutions, we cannot forget Mahomet. 
His licentious transgressions of his own licentious rules ; his 
abuse of the character which he assumed, and of the power 
which lie had acquired, for the purposes of personal and privi- 
leged indulgence ; his avowed claim of a special permission 
from heaven of unlimited sensuality, is known to every reader, 
as it is confessed by every writer, of the Moslem story. 

Secondly, in the histories which are left us of Jesus Christ, 
although very short, and although dealing in narrative, and 
not in observation or panegyric, we perceive, beside the absence 
of every appearance of vice, traces of devotion, humility, be- 
nignity, mildness, patience, prudence. I speak of traces of 
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these qualities, because the qualities themselves are to be col- 
lected from incidents; inasmuch as the terms are never used 
of Ciirist in the gospels, nor is any formal character of lilm 
drawn in any part of the New Testament. 

Thiu we see the devoutnest of his mind, in his frequent 
retirement to solitary prayer ;' iu his habitual giving of thanks;' 
in his reference of the beauties and operations of nature to the 
bounty of providence;' in his earnest addresses to bis Father, 
more particularly that short but solemn one before the raising 
of Lazarus from the dead ; * and in the deep piety of his be- 
haviour in the garden, on the last evening of his life;' his 
humi/Hy, ia his constant reproof of contentions for sujieriority;' 
the benignity and aff'ectiotiatencss of his temper, in his kindness 
to children,' in the tears which he shed over his falling country,' 
and upon the death of his friend ; * in his noticing of the 
widow's mite ;'" in his parables of the good Samaritan, of the 
ungrateful servant, aud of the Pharisee and publican, of which 
parables no one but a man of humanity coidd have been the 
author : tlie mildness and lenity of his character is discovered, 
in his rebuke of the forward zeal of his disciples at the Sama- 
ritan village;" in his expostulation with Pilate;" in his prayer 
for his enemies at the uioraeut of his suffering," which, though 
it has been since very properly and frequently imitated, was 
then, I apprehend, new. His prudence is discerned, where 
prudence is most wanted, in his conduct upon trying occasions, 
and in answers to artful questions. Of these the following are 
examples : — His withdrawing, in various instances, from the 
first symptoms of tumult," aud with the express care, as appears 
from St. Matthew," of carrying on his ministry in quietness; 
his declining of every species of interference with the civil 
affairs of the country, which disposition is manifested by his 
beha\iour in the case of the woman caught in adultery," and 
in his repulse of the ap])]ication which was made to him, to 
interpose his decision about a disputed inheritance :" his judi- 
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CJ0U9, yet, as it should seem, unprepared answers, will be con- 
fessed in the case of the Roman tribute ;' in the diflSculty con- 
ceniing the interfering relations of a future state, as proposed to 
him in the instance of a woman who had married seven 
1)rpthren ;' and, more especially, in his reply to those who 
demanded from him an explanation of the authority by which 
he acted, which reply consisted, in propounding a question to 
them, situated between tbe very diflBculties, into which they 
were insidiously endeavouring to draw him.' 

Our Saviour's lessons, beside what has already been re- 
marked in them, touch, and that oftentimes by very affecting 
rc|)resentations, upon some of the most interesting topics of 
human duty, and of human meditation ; upon the principles, 
by which the decisions of the last day will be regulated ; ' upon 
the superior, or rather tiic supreme, importance of religion;' 
u[>on penitence, by tlie most pressing calls, and the most en- 
couraging invitations ;* upon self-denial,' watclifulness,* placa- 
bility,' confidence in Goil,'" the value of spiritual, that is, of 
mental worship," the necessity of moral obedience, and the 
directing of that obedience to the spirit and principle of the 
law, instead of seeking for evasions in a technical construction 
of its terms." 

If we extend our argument to other parts of the New Testa- 
ment, we may offer, as amongst the best and shortest rules of 
life, or, which is the same thing, descriptions of virtue, that 
have ever been delivered, the following passages : 

' Pure religion, and undefiled, before God, and the Father, 
is this ; to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and 
to keep himself unspotted from the world.' " 

* Now the end of the commandment is, charity, out of a pure 
heart, and a good conscience, and faith unfeigned.'" 

' For the grace of God that bringeth salvation, hath appeared 
to all men, teaching us, that, denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and godly, in this 
present world.' " 

' Matt. xxU. 19, ' Ibid. ]8, ' Ibid. xxi. 2^et scq. * Mutt. xxr. t etwq. 

* Hark viii. 35. Mntt. vi. 3I-,3,3. Luke xii. 16, ai ; 41 5. 
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Enumerations of virtues and vices, and those sufficiently 
accurate, and unquestionably just, are given by St. Paul to his 
converts in three several epistles.' 

The relative duties of husbands and wives, of parents and 
children, of njasters and servants, of christian teachers and 
their flocks, of governors and their subjects, are set fortli by 
the same writer," not indeed with the copiousness, the detail, or 
the distinctness, of a moralist, who should, in these days, sit 
down to write chapters upon the subject, but with the leading 
rules and principles iu each ; and^ above all, with truth, and 
with authority. 

Lastly, the whole volume of the New Testament is replete 
with piety ; with, what were almost unknown to heathen mo- 
ralists, devotional virtues, the most profound veneration of the 
Deity, an habitual sense of his bounty and protection, a firm 
confidence in the final re.iult of his counsels and dispensations, 
a disposition to resort, upon all occasions, to his mercy, for the 
supply of human wants, for assistance iu dauger, for relief from 
paiu, for the pardoa of sin. 



ANNOTATIONS. 

' TTie members of civilized society can, in all ordinary cases, judfje 
tolerably well how they ought to act.' 

Paley is, here, and in several other places, at variance with 
what he has said in his Moral Philosophy ; that ' the only dif- 
ference between an net of prudence, and an act of virtue, is, 
that in the one case we consider what we may gain or lose in 
the preseut world, and in the other, what we shall gain or lose 
in the next world.' For, it is plain that on this principle, men 
to whom a future state had not been revealed, so far from 
* understanding what they ought to do' would have had no 
more notion uf ' ought,' or of duty, than a blind man, of 
colours. 

This fundamental error in Palcy's views (which 1 have fully 
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treated of in the Annotations on his Moral Philonophy) goes to 
■weaken very much the force of his argumeuta from the moral 
character of Jesus, and of his Gospel. 

' TTify exhibit no particular description of the invisible world.' 

Let any one who meets with an unbeliever, wlio treats Chris- 
tianity as a scries of ' cunningly devised fables/ ask him how it 
happens that none of the Sacred Writers has given a full, de- 
tailed, and cailtiva^ing description of everything that is to take 
place at the cud of the world ; — of all the interesting particulars 
of the glorified bodies with which the faithful will rise, and of 
the heavenly joys to which they will be admitted. 

Nothing certainly could have been more likely to gratify the 
curiosity of believers, and even to attract fresh converts, than a 
lively and magnificent description of heavenly glories. And 
those who gave full credit to the writer, as the Corinthians evi- 
dently did to Paul, would not have hesitated to believe his 
account of these things. Had he been an impostor, it would 
not have been at all difficidt for him to invent such a descrip- 
tion ; and had he been an entliusiast, he could not have avoided 
it. One, whose imagination had got the better of his judg- 
ment, and whose wild fancies were regarded by himself as 
revelations, could never have treated of such a subject as this 
without being tempted by its mysterious and deep interest, to 
invent, and actually believe, a vast number of particidars 
respecting the other world. 

AVhy, then, you may ask, do we find nothing of this 
nature in the writings of the Apostles? The plain answer 
is, because they were not either impostors or enthusiasts ; but 
plain, simple, honest men, who taught only what had been re- 
vealed to them, and what they had been commissioned to reveal 
to others. You may safely defy an unbeliever to give any 
other answer to tlie question, if he can. For near eighteen 
centuries has this proof remained uncontradicted ; and in all 
that time no one has given, or even attempted to give, any 
explanation of the brief, unadorned, cool, and unpretending 
accounts which the New-Testament- writers give of matters so 
interesting to man's curiosity, except by considering them as 
upright and sober-minded men, setting forth what they knew 
to be truth, just as they bad received it. 
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And it should be observed, that if we were totally unable 
to perceive the wisdom, or to guess the ciiuse, of the Sacred 
Writers giving us such scanty accounts of the life to come, 
still, the proof which this scantiness affords of the truth of 
what they say, remains the same. For if they wrote as no 
impostor and no enthusiast ever would write, t/iey could have 
been neit/ter. What cannot have come from Man, must have 
come from God ; whether we can perceive anything of its 
divine excellence, or nut. 

' Our Lord enjoined no austerities.' 

This very remarkable point I have dwelt on at large iu the 
Essay on Christian Self-denial ; and more briefly iu the Lessons 
on Morals, and the Lessons on Mind. 

' He censured an overstrained scrupulousness about the Sabbath ; 
but how did He censure it ?' 

Paley's words may be understood to imply that any man hod 
an equal right with the Lord Jcsua to disjKsnse with the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath. But our Lord Himself implies the 
contrary, in saying ' The Son of man is Lord of the Sabbath." 

Paley, inhis Moral and Political Philosophy (bk. v.ch. 6), treats 
of Sabbatical Institutions' — the Jewish Sabbath^ and the Lord's 
Day. And when (a good many years after) the same doctrine, iu 
substance, with his, was put forth by abotlier author, and again by 
others, subsequently, it was decried, not merely as erroneous, but 
9A an unheard-of novelty. Not merely many of the illiterate, but 
several also who were supposed to be learned Divines, spoke of it 
(and that in puijlislied works) as something that had never before 
occurred to any christian writer. Now it was indeed no novelty 
sinctfaley's time; his view being what was almost univei-sal 
tliroughout Christendom for the first fifteen centuries and more ; 
and had been set forth by Calvin and others of the most emi- 
nent Reformers. But it is not perhaps very strange that 
persons of no extensive reading, should have been ignorant of 
ancient books, some of them in Latin. But Paley's work had 
been for half a century a text-book in a great university. And 
that any writer ou these subjects should either be himself 
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ignorant of its coutents, or should calculate 011 that ignorance 
in his readers^ is really wonderful. As for the aoundneas or 
unsoundness of Paley's doctrine, that is a question of opinion, 
and is one on which 1 shall not now enter. But the existence 
of his opinions is a matter of fact ; and is a fact of which 
one might have supposed ail readers to be aware. But 
its having been tlius overlooked, is a strong proof that an 
author of great celebrity may be much talked of, and yet 
little known. 

I have thought it necessary to advert — not without reluc- 
tance — to this matter, because any such error, when detected 
(as it is sure to be, sooner or later), leads to consequences ex- 
tending far beyond the immediate question it may happen to 
relate to. When a religious teacher makes such a misstate- 
ment of facts as proves him to be either grossly and culpably 
ignorant of what lie ought to have clearly ascertained, or else, 
guilty of disingenuous suppression, all the rest of his teaching 
is likely to be regarded with a distrust which may be unde- 
served, but wliicb caDuot be wondered at. 

' The lenity of his character, and of his Religion.' 

Paley seems to imply that our Lord represented a rejection 
of Him as a sin that would be more leniently dealt with thau 
rebellion against the Lord under the Old Dispensation. But 
the distinction drawn is evidently between temporal, and future 
judgments. For He says expressly that it would be ' more 
tolerable for Sodom, in the Day of Judgment, than for that 
city' which should reject his messengers. 



CHAPTER III. 
77»e Candour of the Writers of the New Testament. 

I MAKE this candour to consist, in their putting down many 
passages, and noticing many circumstances, which no 
Writer whatever was likely to have forged ; and which no 
writer would have chosen to appear in his book, who had been 
careful to present the story in the most unexceptionable form, 
or who had thought himself at liberty to carve and mould the 
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particulars of that story, according to his choice, or according 
to his judgmeut of thp effect. 

A strong and well-known example of the fairness of the 
evangelists, offers itself in their account of Christ's resurrection, 
namely, in their unanimously stating, that, after he was risen, he 
appeared to his disciples alone. I do not mean that they have 
used the exclusive word alone ,■ but that all the instances which 
they have recorded of his appearance, are instances of appear- 
ance to his disciples : that their reasonings upon it, and allu- 
sions to it, are confined to this supposition ; and that, by one 
of them, Peter is made to say, ' Him God raised up the third 
day, and showed him openly, not to all the people, but to wit- 
netaes chosen before of God, even to us, who did eat and drink 
with him after be rose from the dead.' ' The commonest un> 
derstanding must have perceived, that the history of the resur- 
rection would have come with more advantage, if they had 
related that Jesus appeared, after he was risen, to his foes as 
well as hi» friends, to the Scribes and Pharisees, the Jewish 
council, and the Iloman governor : or even if they had asserted 
the public appearance of Christ in general uucjualified terms, 
without noticing, as they have done, the presence of his 
disciples upon each occasion, and noticing it in such a manner 
as to lead their readers to suppose that none but disciples were 
present. They could have represented it one way as well as 
the other. And if their point had been, to have the religion 
believetl, whether true or false; if they had fabricated the 
story a6 initio, or if they had been disposed, either to have 
delivered their testimony as witnesses, or to have worked up 
their materials and information as historians, in such a manner 
as to render their narrative as specious and unobjectionable as 
they could j in a word, if they had thought of anything but of 
the truth of the case, as they understood and believed it ; they 
would, in their account of Christ's several apj)earaiices after his 
resurrection, at least have omitted this restriction. At this 
distance of time, the account as we have it is perhaps more 
credible than it would have been the other way ; because this 
manifestation of the historian's candour, is of more advantage 
to their testimony, than the difference ia the circumstances of 
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worst use would have beeu made of it, on wliichever side it 
seemed to lie. 

'When, tliereforc, we consider Christ as a moral teacher 
(remembering that this was only a secondary part of his office ; 
and that morality, by the nature of the subject, does not admit 
of discovery, properly so called); when we consider either what 
he taught, or what he did not teach, either the substance or the 
nianuer of his instruction ; his preference of solid to popular 
virtues, of a character which is commonly despised, to a 
character which is universally extolled ; his placing, in our 
licentious vices, the check in the right place, viz., upon the 
thoughts ; his collecting of human duty into two well-devised 
rules, his repetition of these rules, the stress he laid upon themj 
especially in comparison with positive duties, and his fixing 
thereby the sentiments of his followers ; his exclusion of all 
regard to reputation in our devotion nnd alms, and, by parity 
of reason, in our other virtues : when we consider that his in- 
structions were delivered in a form calculated for impression, 
the precise purpose in his situation to be consulted ; and that 
they were illustrated by parables, the choice and structure of 
which would have beeu admired in any composition whatever: 
when we observe him free fi'om the usual symptoms of enthu- 
siasm, heat and vehemence in devotion, austerity in institutions, 
and a wild particularity in the descriptions of a future state ; 
firee also from the depravities of his age and country ; without 
superstition amongst the most superstitious of men, yet not 
decryiug positive distinctions or external observances, but 
soberly recalling them to the principle of their establishment, 
and to their place in the scale of human duties; without 
sophistry or trifling, amidst teachers remarkable for nothing so 
much, as frivolous subtleties and quibbling expositions; candid 
and liberal in his judgment of the rest of mankind, although 
belonging to a people, who affected a separate claim to divine 
favour, and, in consequence of that opinion, prone to uneha- 
ritableness, partiality, and restriction : when we find, in his 
religion, no scheme of building up a hierarchy, or of minister- 
ing to the views of human governments : in a word, when we 
compare Christianity, as it came from its author, either with 
other religions, or with itself in other hands, the most re- 
luctant understanding will be induced to ackuonledge the 
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probity, I thiak also the good sense, of those to whom it owes 
its origin ; and that some reg;ard is due to the testimonj of such 
men, when they declare their knowledge that the religion pro- 
ceeded from God ; and when they appeal, for the trutli of their 
assertion, to miracles which they wrought, or which they saw. 

Perhaps the qualities which we observe in the religion, may 
be thought to prove something more. They would have been 
extraordinary, had the religion come from any person ; from 
the person from whom it did come, they are exceedingly so. 
What was Jesus in external appearance? A Jewish peasantj 
the son of a carpenter, living with his father and mother in a 
remote province of Palestine, until the time that he produced 
himself in his public character. He bad no master to instruct 
or prompt him. He had read no books, but the works of 
Moses and the Prophets. He had visited no polished cities. 
He had received no lessons from Socrates or Plato ; nothing 
to form in him a taste or judgment, difterent from that of the 
rest of his countrymen, and of persons of the same rank of life 
with himself. Supposing it to be true, which it is not, that all 
his points of morality might be picked out of Greek and 
Roman writings, they were writings which fte had never seen. 
Supposing them to be no more than what some or other had 
taught in various times and placeSj he could not collect them 
togetlier. 

Who were his coadjutors in the undertaking, the personB 
into whose hands the religion came after his death ? A few 
fishermen upon the lake of Tiberias, persons just as uneducated, 
and, for the purpose of framing rules of morality, as unpro- 
mising, as himself. Suppose the mission to be real, all this is 
twxjounted for ; the unsuitableness of the authors to the pro- 
duction, of the characters to the undertaking, no longer sur- 
prises us ; but, without reality, it is very difficult to explain, 
how such a system should proceed from such persons. Christ 
was not like any other carpenter; the apostles were not like 
any other fishermen. 

But the subject is not exhausted by these observations. 
That portion of it, which is most reducible to points of argu- 
ment, has been stated, and, I trust, truly. There are, how- 
ever, some topics, of a more diffuse natm-e, which yet deserve 
to be proposed to the reader's attention. 

K.C. A 
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The character of Christ is a part of the morality of the 
Gospel : one strong observation upon which is, that, neither 
as represented by liis followers, nor as attacked by his enemies, 
is he charged with any personal vice. This remark is as old 
as Origen : — ' Though innumcraldc lies and cahiinnies hod 
been forge<l against the venerable Jesus, none had dared to 
charge him with an interaperauce.' ' Not a retiection upon his 
moral character, not an imputation or suspicion of any offence 
against puj-ity and chastity, appears for five hundred years after 
liis birth. This funlllessness is more peculiar than we are 
apt to imagine. Some stain pollutes the morals or the morality 
of almost every other teacher, and of every other lawgiver.* 
Zeno the stoic, an<l Diogenes the cynic, fell into the foulest 
impurities ; of which also Socrates himself was more than sus- 
pected. Solon forbnde unnatural crimes to slaves. Lycurgus 
tolerated theft as a part of education. Plato recommended a 
community of women. Aristotle maintained the general right 
of making war upon Barbarians. The elder Cato was remark- 
able for the ill-usage of his slaves. The younger gave up tlie 
Ijcrson of his wife. One loose principle is found in almost all 
the Pagan moralists ; is distinctly, however, perceived in the 
writings of Plato, Xeiiophoii, Cicero, Seneca, Epictctus, and 
that is, the allowing, and even the recommending to their dis- 
ciples, a compliance with the religion, and with the religious 
rites, of every country into which they came. In speaking of 
the founders of new institutions, we cannot forget Mahomet. 
His licentious transgressions of his own licentious rules; his 
abuse of the character which he assumed, and of the power 
which he had acquired, for the purposes of personal aud privi- 
leged indulgence ; his avowed claim of a special permission 
from heaven of unlimited sensuality, is known to every reader, 
as it is confessed by every writer, of the Moslem story. 

Secondly, in the histories which are left us of Jesus Christ, 
although very short, and although dealing in narrative, and 
not in observation or panegyric, we perceive, beside the absence i 
of every appearance of vice, traces of devotion, humility, be- 
nignity, mildness, patience, prudence. I speak of traces of 
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these qualities, because the quaJities themselves are to be col- 
lected from incidents ; inasmuch as the terms are never used 
of Christ in the gospels, nor is any formal character of him 
drawn in any part of the New Testament. 

Thus we see the devoutneas of his mind, in his frequent 
retirement to solitary prayer;' in liia habitual giving of thanks;' 
in his reference of tiie beauties and operations of nature to the 
bounty of providence;' in his earnest addresses to his Father, 
more particularly that short but solemn one before the raising 
of Lazarus from the dead ; ' and in the deep piety of his be- 
haviour in the garden, on the last evening of his life;' his 
humility, in his constant reproof of contentions for superiority;' 
the benignity and aflectionateness of liis temper, iu his kindness 
to children,' in the tears which he shed over his falling country,' 
and upon the death of his friend;' iu his noticing of the 
widow's mite ;'" iu his parables of the good Samaritan, of the 
ungrateful servant, and of the Pharisee and publican, of which 
parables no one but a man of humanity could have been the 
author : the mildness and lenity of his character is discovered, 
in his rebuke of the forward zeal of his disciples at the Sama- 
ritan village;" iu his expostulation with Pilate;" iu his prayer 
for his enemies at the moment of his suft'ering," which, tliough 
it has been since very properly and frequently imitated, was 
then, I apprehend, new. His yrudence is discerned, where 
prudence is most wanted, in his conduct upon trying occasions, 
and in answers to artlul questions. Of these the following are 
examples: — His withdrawing, in various instances, from the 
first symptoms of tumult," and witli the express care, as appears 
from St. Matthew," of carrying on his ministry in quietness; 
his declining of every species of interference with the civil 
affairs of the country, which di.sjwsition is manifested by his 
behaviour in the case of the woman caught iu adultery," and 
in his repulse of the application which was made to him, to 
interpose his decision about a disputed inheritance :" his judi- 
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cious, yet, m it should seem, unprepared answers, will be con- 
fessed in the case of the Roman tribute ;' in the diflSculty con- 
cerning the interfering relations of a future state, as proposed to 
him in the instance of a woman who had married seven 
brethren ;' and, more especially, in his reply to those who 
demanded from him an explanation of the authority by which 
he acted, which reply consisted, in propounding a question to 
them, situated between the very difficulties, into which they 
were insidiously endeavouring to draw hitn.' 

Our Saviour's lessons, beside what has already been re- 
marked in them, touch, and that oftentimes by very affecting 
rcj)re8entations, upon some of the most interesting topics of 
human duty, and of human meditation ; upon the principles, 
by which the decisions of the last day will he regulated ;'' upon 
the superior, or rather the supreme, importance of religion;* 
upon penitence, by the most pressing calls, and the most en- 
couraging invitations ;* uirih self-denial,' watchfulness,' placa- 
bility,' confidence in God,'* the value of spiritual, that is, of 
mental worship," the necessity of moral obedience, and the 
directing of that obedience to the spirit and principle of the 
law, instead of seeking for evasions in a technical construction 
of its terms."* 

If we extend our argument to other parts of the New Testa- 
ment, we may offer, as amongst the best and shortest rules of 
life, or, which is the same thing, descriptions of virtue, that 
have ever been delivered, the following passages : 

' Pure religion, and undefiled, before God, and the Father, 
is this ; to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and 
to keep himself unspotted from the world.' " 

' Now the end of the commandment is, charity, out of a pure 
heart, and a good conscience, and faith unfeigned.*" 

' For the grace of God that bringeth salvation, hath appeared 
to all men, teaching us, that, denying ungodliness and «orldly 
lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and godly, in this 
present world.' " 
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Enumerations of virtues and vices, and those sufficiently- 
accurate, and unquestionably just, are given by St Paul to his 
converts in three several epistles.' 

The relative duties of husbands and wives, of parents and 
children, of masters and servants, of christian teachers and 
their flocks, of governors and their subjects, are set forth by 
the same writer,' not indeed with the copiousness, the detail, or 
the distinctness, of a moralist, who should, in these days, sit 
down to write chapters upon the subject, but with the leading 
rules and principles in each ; and, above all, with truth, and 
with authority. 

Lastly, the whole volume of the New Testament is replete 
with piety ; with, what were almost unknown to heathen mo- 
ralists, devotional virtues, the most profound veneration of the 
Deity, an habitual sense of his bounty and protection, a firm 
confidence in the final result of his counsels and dispensations, 
a disposition to resort, upon all occasions, to his mercy, for the 
supply of human wants, fur assistance in danger, for relief from 
paiu, for the pardou of sin. 



ANNOTATIONS. 

' The members of civilized society can, in all ordinary cases, judge 
tolerably well how they ought to act.' 

Paley is, here, and in several other places, at variance with 
what he has said in his Moral Philosophy ; that ' the only dif- 
ference between an act of prudence, and an act of virtue, is, 
that in the one case we consider what we may gain or lose in 
the present world, and in the other, what we shall gain or lose 
iu the next world.' For, it is plain that on this principle, men 
to whom R future state had not been revealed, so far from 
' understanding what they ought to do' would have had no 
more notion of ' ought,' or of duly, than a blind man, of 
colours. 

This fundamental error in Paley's views (which I have fully 
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trentcd of in the Annotations on Lis Moral Philosaphy) goes to 
weaken very much the force of bis arguments from the moral 
character of Jesus, and of his Gospel. 

' They exhibit no particular description of the invisible world.' 

Let any one who meets with an unbeliever, who treats Chris- 
tianity as a series of ' cunningly denscd fables/ ask him how it 
happens tliat none of the Sacred Writers has given a full, de- 
tailed, and captivating description of everything that is to take 
place at the end of the world ; — of all the interesting particulars 
of the glorified bodies with which the faithful will rise, and of 
the heavenly joys to which they will be admitted. 

Nothing certainly could have been more likely to gratify the 
curio«ity of believers, and even to attract fresh converts, than a 
lively and magnificent description of heavenly glories. And 
those who gave full credit to the writer, as the Corinthians evi- 
dently did to Paul, would not have hesitated to believe his 
account of these things. Had he been an impostor, it would 
not have been at nil difficult for him to invent such a descrip- 
tion ; and had he been an enthusiast, he could not have avoided 
it. One, whose imagination had got the better of his judg- 
ment, and whose wild fancies were regarded by himself as 
levelations, could never have treated of such a subject as this 
without being tempted by its mysterious and deep interest, to 
invent, and actually believe, a vast number of particulars 
respecting the other world. 

Why, then, you may ask, do we find nothing of this 
nature in the writings of the Apostles? The plain answer 
is, because they were not either impostors or enthusiasts ; but 
plain, simple, honest men, who taught only what had been re- 
vealed to them, and what they had been commissioned to reveal 
to others. You may safely defy an unbeliever to give any 
other answer to the question, if he can. For near eighteen 
centuries hfis this proof remained uncontradicted ; and in all 
that time no one has given, or even attempted to give, any 
explanation of the brief, unadorned, cool, and unpretending 
accounts which the New-Tcstament-writenj give of matters so 
iuteresting to man's curiosity, except by considering them as 
upright and sober-minded men, setting forth what they knew 
to be truth, just aa they had received it. 
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^f And it should be observed, that if we were totally unable 
[ to perceive the wisdom, or to guess the cause, of the Sacred 

Writers giving us such scanty accounts of the life to come, 
still, the proof which tliis scantiness affurds of the trutU of 
what they say, remains the same. For if they wrote as no 
impostor and no enthusiast ever would write, they could have 
been neither. What cannot have come i'rom ilan, must have 
come from God ; whether we can perceive anything of its 
divine excellence, or not. 

' Our Lord enjoined no amterities.' 

This very remarkaiiie point I have dwelt on at large in the 
Essay on Christian Seif-denial; and more briefly in the Lessons 
on Morals, and tiie Lessons on Mind. 

' He censured an overstrained scrujmlousness about the Sabbath ; 
but how did He censure it ?' 

Paley's words may be understood to imply that any man had 
an equal riffht with the Lord Jesus to disi>cnsc with the ob- 
ser^-ance of the Sabbath. But our Lord Himself implies the 
contrarj', in saying ' The Son of man is Lord of the Sabbath." 

Paley, inhis Moraland Political Philosophy (bk. v.ch. 6), treats 
of Sabbatical Institutions' — the Jewish Sabbath, and the Lord's 
Day. And wheu (a good many years after) the same doctrine, in 
substance, with his, was put forth by aiiotJier author, and again by 
others, subsequently, it was decried, not merely as erroneous, but 
as an unheard-of novelty. Not merely many of the illiterate, but 
several also who were supposed to be learned Divines, spoke of it 
(and that in publislied works) as something that had never before 
occurred to any christian writer. Now it was indeed no novelty 
siuc^aley's time ; his view being what was almost univei-sai 
throughout Christendom for the first fifteen centuries and more ; 
and had l>een set forth by Calvin and others of the most emi- 
nent Reformers. But it is not perhaps very strange that 
persons of no extensive reading, should have been ignorant of 
ancient books, some of them iu Latin. But Paley's work had 
been for half a century a text-book in a great university. And 
that any writer ou these Bu1)jects should cither be himself 
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ignorant of its contents, or should calculate on that ignorance 
in his readers, is really wouderful, As for the soundness or 
unsouiidiicss of Palcy's doctrine, that is a question of opinion, 
and is one on which I shall not now cuter. But the existence 
of his opinions is a matter of fact ; and is a fact of which 
one might have supjKjscd all readers to he aware. But 
its having been thus overlooked, is a strong proof that an 
author of great celebrity may be much talked of, and yet 
little known. 

I have thought it necessary to advert — not without reluc- 
tance — to this matter, because any such error, when detected 
(as it is sure to be, sooner or later), leads to consequences ex- 
tending far beyond the immediate question it may happen to 
relate to. When a religious teacher makes such a misstate- 
ment of facts as proves him to be either grossly and culpably 
ignorant of what he ought to have clearly ascertained, or else, 
guilty of disingenuous suppression, all the rest of his teaching 
is likely to be reganled with a distrust which may be unde- 
served, but which cauuot be wondered at. 

' The lenity of his character, and of his Religion.' 

Paley seems to imply that our Lord represented a rejection 
of Him as a sin that would be more leniently dealt with than 
rebellion against the Lord under the Old Dispensation. But 
the distinction drawn is evidently between temporal, and future 
judgments. For He says expressly that it would bo ' more 
tolerable for Sodom, in the Day of Judgment, than for that 
city' which should reject his messengers. 



CHAPTER in. 
The Candour of the Writers of the New Testament. 

I MAKE this candour to consist, in their putting down many 
passages, and noticing many circumstances, which no 
'^riter whatever was likely to have forged ; and which no 
writer would have chosen to appear in his book, who had been 
carefid to prescut the story in the most unexceptionable form, 
or who had thought himself at ' 've and mould the 
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particulars of that story, according to his choice, or according 
to his judgmeut of tlip effect. 

A strong and well-known example of the fairness of the 
evangelists, offers itself iu their account of Christ^s resurrection, 
namely, in their unanimously stating, that, after he was risen, he 
appeared to his disciples alone. I do not mean that they have 
usetl the exclusive word alone ; hut that all the instances which 
they have recorded of his appearance, are instances of appear, 
ance to his disciples : that their reasonings upon it, and allu- 
sions to it, are confined to this supposition ; and that, by one 
of them, Peter is made to say, ' Him God raised up the third 
day, and showed him openly, not to all the people, but to wit- 
nesses chosen before of God, even to us, who did eat and drink 
with him after he rose from the dead.' ' The commonest un- 
derstanding must have jierccived, that the history of the resur- 
rection would have come with more advantage, if they hud 
related tliat Jesus appeared, after he was risen, to his foes as 
well as his friends, to the Scribes and Pharisees, the Jewish 
council, and the Roman governor : or even if they had asserted 
the public appearance of Christ in general unqualiBed terms, 
without noticing, as they have done, the presence of hia 
disciples upon each occasion, and noticing it in such a manner 
B8 to lead their readers to suppose that none but disciples were 
present. They could have represented it one way as well as 
the other. And if their point had been, to have the religion 
believetl, whether true or false ; if they had fabricated the 
story ab initio, or if thoy had been disposed, either to liave 
delivered their testimony as witnesses, or to have worked up 
their materials and information as historians, in such a manner 
as to render their narrative as specious and unobjectionable as 
they could ; in a word, if they hatl thouglit of anything but of 
the tmth of the case, as they understood and believed it ; they 
would, in their account of Christ's several api)earance8 after his 
resurrection, at least have omitted this restriction. At tliis 
distance of time, the account as we have it is perhaps more 
credible than it would have been the other way ; because this 
manifestation of the historian's candour, is of more advantage 
to their testimony, than the difference in the circumstances of 
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the account would have been to the nature of tLe evidence. 
But this is an effect which the evangelists would not foresee ; 
and I tliitik that it was by 110 means the case at the time whea 
tlic iKwks were couiposcd. 

Mr. Gibbon has argued for the genuineness of the Koran, 
from the confessions which it contains, to the apparelit dis- 
advantage of the Mahometan cause.' The same defence 
vindicates the geriuineuess of our Gospels, and without prejudice 
to the cause at all. 

There are some other instances in which the evangelists 
honestly relate what, they must have perceived, would make 
against them. 

Of tliis kind is John the Baptist's message, preserved by St. 
!Matthcw and St. Luke [xi. 3 ; vii. 18]. ' Now when John had 
heard • in the prison the works of Christ, he sent two of his 
disciples, and said unto him, Art thou he that should come, or 
look we for another?* To confess, still more to state, that 
John tlie Baptist had his doubts concerning the character of 
Jesus, could not but aflbrd a handle to cavil aud objection. 
But truth, like honesty, neglects appearances. The same ob- 
servation, perhaps, holds concerning the ajMJstacy of Judas.' 

John vi. 66. ' From that time many of his disciples went 
back, an»l walked no more with him.' Was it the part of 
a writer, who dealt in suppression aud disguise, to put down 
this anecdote ? 

Or this, which Matthew has preserved [xiii. 58] ? ' He did 
not many mighty works there, becaxise of their unbelief.* 



' Vol. ix. c. 50, note 96. 
' I had once placed ninongEt t1)cse ejiaiiiplcs uf fair concession, the remarkable 
word* of St. Matthew, in his account of Christ's uppcnmncc upon the Uulilean 
mountain: 'And wheu thvy saw him they worshipped him, bnl soine ilouited.'* 1 
have since, however, been convinced, by what is olMcrvcd conceruing this piib^agc in 
l)r. Townshend's Disooursct upon the resurrection, that the transaction, as related 
by St. Matthew, was really this : ' Christ appeared ttrsl al a dittonce ,■ the greater 
part uf the couipany, the moment they saw him, worahipiwd, but some, as yet, i.e. 
upon tliis first distant view of his person, doubted ; whereiipou Christ came iipX to 
thciu, and jpuke to them," &c. : tliat tlie doubt, therefore, vvns a doubt only at first, 
for n looiueut, luid upon his l)cing seen at a distance, and was ullcrwarils dispelled 
by bis nearer approach, and by his entering into oonversution with them. 
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Again, in the same evangelist [v. 17, 18]. 'Tliiiik not that 
I am come to destroy tlie law or the prophets ; I am not come 
to destroy, but to fulfil j for, verily, I say unto you, till heaveu 
and earth pass, ouc jot, or one tittle, shall in no wise pass from 
the law, till all be fulfilled.' At the time the gospels were 
written, thi apparent tendency of Christ's mission was to 
diminish the authority of the Mosaic code, and it was so con- 
sidered by the Jews themselves. It is very improbable, there- 
fore, that, without the constraint of truth, Matthew should 
have ascribed a saying to Christ, which, prima intuitu, militated 
with the judgment of the age in which his gospel was written. 
Marcion thought this text so objectionable, that he altered the 
words, so as to invert the sense.' 

Once more. Acts xxv. 19. 'They brought none accusation 
against him, of such things, as I supposed, but had certain 
questions against him of their own superstition, and of one 
Jesus which was dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive.' Nothing 
could be more in the character of a Roman governor than these 
words. But that is not precisely the point I am concerned 
with. A mere panegyrist, or a dishonest narrator, would not 
have represented his cause, or have made a great . magistrate 
represent it, in this manuer, i.e., in terms not a little dis- 
paraging, and bespeaking, on his part, much unconcern and 
indifference alx)ut tlie matter. The same observation may be 
repeated of the speech which is ascriljed to Gallio (Acts viii. 14), 
' If it be a question of words, and names, and of your law, look 
ye to it, for I will be no judge of such matters,' 

Lastly, where do we discern a stronger mark of candour, 
or less disposition to extol and magnify, than in the con- 
clusion of the same history? in wliich the evangelist, after 
relating that Paul, upon his first arrival at Rome, preached 
to the Jews from morning until evening, adds, ' And some 
believed the things which were spoken, and some believed 
not.' 

The following, I think, are passages which were very 
unlikely to have presented themselves to the mind of a forger 
or a fabulist. 

Matt. xxi. 2t. ' Jesus answered and said unto them, Verily 
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The character of Christ is a part of the morality of the 
Gospel : one etroiig observation upon which is, that, neither 
as represented by liis fiillowers, nor as attacked by his enemies, 
is he charged with any personal vice. This remark is as old 
as Origen : — ' Though innumerable lies and calumnies had 
been forged against the venerable Jesus, uone had dared to 
charge him with an intemperance." Not a rcHection upon his 
moral character, not an imputation or suspicion of any offence 
against purity and chastity, appears for five hundred years after 
his birth. This fanltlessness is more [Mjculiar than we are 
apt to imagine. Some stain pollutes the morals or the morality 
of almost every other teacher, and of every other lawgiver." 
Zeno the stoic, and Diogenes the cynic, fell into the foulest 
impurities; of which also Socrates himself was more than sus- 
pected, Solon forbudc unnatural crimes to slaves. Lycurg^s 
tolerated theft as a part of education. Plato recommended a 
community of women. Aristotle maintained the general right 
of making war upon Barbarians. Tiie elder Cato was remark- 
able for the ill-usage of his slaves. The younger gave up the 
person of his wife. One loose principle is found in almost all 
the Pagan moralists ; is distinctly, however, perceived in the 
writings of Plato, Xciiophon, Cicero, Seneca, Epictetus, and 
that is, the allowing, and even the recommending to their dis- 
ciples, a compliance with the religion, and with the religions 
rites, of every country into which they came. In speaking of 
the founders of new institutions, we cannot forget Mahomet. 
His licentious transgressions of his own licentious rules; his 
abuse of the character which he assumed, and of the power 
which he had acquired, for the purposes of personal and privi- 
leged indulgence ; his avowed claim of a special permission 
from heaven of unlimited sensuality, is known to every reader, 
as it is confessed by every writer, of the Moslem story. 

Secondly, in the histories which are left us of Jesus Christ, 
although very short, and although dealing in narrative, and 
not in observation or panegyric, we perceive, beside the absence 
of every apjiearancc of vice, traces of devotion, humility, be- 
nignity, mildness, patience, prudence. I speak of traces of 
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the«e qualities, because the qualities themselves are to be col- 
lected from incidents ; iuasrtiuch as the terms are never used 
of Christ in the gosj>el8, nor is any formal character of him 
drawn in any part of the New Testament. 

Thus we see the devoutness of his mind, in his frequent 
retirement to solitary prayer ;' in his habitual giving of thanks;' 
in his reference of the beauties and operations of nature to the 
bounty of providence ; ' in his earnest addresses to his Father, 
more particularly that short but solemn one before t!ic raising 
of Lazarus from the dead;' and in the deep piety of his be- 
haviour in the garden, on the last evening of his life;' his 
humitily, in his constant reproof of contentions for superiority;' 
the benignity and affection ateiiess of his temper, in his kindness 
to children,' in the tears which he shed over his falling country,' 
and upon the death of his friend ; ° in his noticing of the 
widow's mite;'" in his parables of the good Samaritan, of the 
ungrateful servant, and of the Pharisee and publican, of which 
parables no one but a man of humanity coidd have been the 
author : the mildness and lenity of his character is discovered, 
in his rebuke of the forward zeal of his disciples at the Sama- 
ritan village;" in his expostulation with Pilate;" in his prayer 
for his enemies at the moment of his suffering,'' which, though 
it has been since very properly and frequently imitated, was 
then, I apprehend, new. His prudence is discerned, where 
prudence is most wanted, in his conduct upon trying occasions, 
and in answers to artful questions. Of these the following are 
examples : — His withdrawing, in various instances, from the 
first symptoms of tumult," and with the express care, as appears 
from St. Matthew," of carrying on his ministry in quietness ; 
his declining of every species of interference with the civil 
affairs of the covmtry, wliich disposition is manifested by his 
behaviour iu the case of the woman caught in adultery," and 
in his repulse of the apiilication which was made to him, to 
iuterpose his decision about a disputed inheritance :" his judi- 
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require, limitations and distinctions. His instructions were 
conceived in short emphatic sententious rules, in occasional re- 
flections, or in round maxims. I do not tiiiuk that this was a 
natural, or would have been a proper method for a philosopher 
or a moralist ; or that it is a method which can he successfully 
imitated by us. But I contend that it was suitable to the cha- 
racter which Christ assumed, and to the situation in which, as 
a teacher, he was placed. He produced himself as a messenger 
from God. He put the truth of what he tauj^ht upon autho- 
rity,' In the choice, therefore, of his mode of teaching, the 
purpose by him to be consulted was impression ; because convic- 
tion, which forms the principal end of our discourses, was to 
arise iu the minds of his followers from a different source, from 
their respect to his person and authority. Now, for the pur- 
pose of impression singly and exclusively (I repeat ajjain, that 
we are not here to consider the convincing of the understand- 
ing) I know nothing which would have so great {orce as strong 
ponderous maxims, frequently urged, and frequently brought 
bnck to the thoughts of the hearers. I know nothing that 
could in this view be said better, than ' Do unto others as ye 
would that others should do unto you : the first and great com- 
mandment is. Thou shalt love tlic Lord thy God ; and the 
second is like unto it. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.* 
It must also be remembered, that oiir Lord's ministry, upon 
the supposition either of one year or of three, compared with 
his work, was of short duration; that, within this time, he 
had many places to visit, various audiences to address ; that his 
person was generally besieged by crowds of followers; that he 
was, sometimes, driven away from the place where he was 
teaching by persecution, and, at other times, thought fit to 
withdraw himself from the commotions of the populace. Under 
these circumstances nothing appears to have been so practicable, 
or likely to be so efficacious, as leaving, wherever he came, con- 
cise lessons of duty. These circumstances at least show the 
necessity he was under of comprising what he delivered witliin 
a small compass. Iu particular, his sermon upon the mount 



' '• / «»y Tinto you, Swear not «t «11 ; /my unto yoo. Resist not evil ; I say unto 
you, Love your enemies." • 

• Matt. T. 34. 39. 44. 
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ought always to be considered with a view to these observations. 
The question is not, whether a fuller, a more accurate, a more 
systematic, or a more argumentative discourse upou morals 
might not have been pronounced ; but whether more could have 
been said in the same room, better adapted to the exigencies of 
the hearers, or better calculated for the purpose of impression ? 
Seen in this light, it Imth always appeared to me to be admira- 
ble. Dr. Lardner thought that this discourse was made up of 
what Christ had said at diflcrent times, and upon different occa- 
sions, several of which occasions are noticed in St. Luke's 
narrative. I can perceive no reason for this opiuion. I believe 
that our Lord delivered this discourse at one time and place, 
in the manner related by St. Matthew, and that he repeated 
the same ridos and maxims at difleretit times, as opptirtunity 
or occasion suggested ; that they were often in his mouth, were 
repeated to different audiences, and in various conversations. 

It is incidental to this motle of moral instruction, which pro- 
ceeds not by proof but upon authority, not by disquisition but 
by precept, that the niles ivill be conceived iu absolute terras, 
leaving the application, and the distinctions that attend it, to 
the reason of the hearer. It is likewise to be expected, that 
they will be delivered in terms, by so much the more forcible 
and energetic, as they have to encounter natural or general 
propensities. It is further also to be remarked, that many of 
those strong instances, which appear iu our Lord's sermon, 
Buch ais ' If any man will smite thee on the right check, tiirn 
to him the other also : If any man will sue thee at law, and 
take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also : Whosoever 
shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain : though they 
appear iu the form of specific precepts, are iutcuded as descrip- 
tive of disposition and character. A specific compliance with 
the precepts would be of little value, but the disposition which 
they inculcate is of the highest. He who should content him- 
self with waiting for the occasion, and with literally observing 
the rule when the occasion offered, would do nothing, or 
wofse than uothiug ; but he who considers the character and 
disposition which is hereby incidcated, and places that dispo- 
sition before him as the model to which he should bring his 
own, takes, perhaps, the best possible method of improving the 
benevolence, and of calming and rectify iug the vices of his temper. 
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If it be said that this disposition is unattainable, I answer, 
80 is all perfection ; ought therefore a moralist to recommend 
imperfectionB? One excellency, however, of our Saviour's 
rules is, that they are cither never mistaken, or never so mis- 
taken as to do harm, 1 could feign a hundred cases, in which 
the literal !ip[)lication of the rule, ' of doing to others as we 
would that others should do unto us,' might mislead us : but I 
never yet met willi the man who was actually misled by it.' 
Notwithstanding that our Lord bid his followers 'not to resist 
evil,' and ' to forgive the enemy who should trespass against 
them, not till seven times but till seventy times seven,' the 
christian wt)rld has hitlierto suftered little by too much placa- 
bility or forbearance. I would repeat once more, what has 
already been twice remarked, that these rules were designed to 
regulate personal conduct from personal motives, and for this 
purpose alone, 

I think that these observations will assist us greatly in 
placing our Saviour's conduct, as a moral teacher, in a proper 
point of view; especially when it is considered, that to deliver 
moral disquisitions was no part of his design, to teach morality 
at all was only a subordinate part of it ; his great business be- 
ing to supply, wliat was much more wanting than lessons of 
morality, stronger moral sanctions, and clearer assurances of 
a future judgment.^ 

The paruhica of the New Te=tament are, many of them, such 
as would have done honour to any book iu the world ; I do not 
mean in style and diction, but in the choice of the subjects, in 
the structm-e of the narratives, iu the aptness, propriety, and 
force of the circumstances woven into them ; and in some, as 



' Tt is pointed out in the Lemona on Morah (L. iv.) that the nlt<<r misnp])rc- 
licimion, whirh is not uncommon, of the whole chnracter nuil di'sigii uT the precept, 
uiiskiid'i men not into the mw-applieation, but the iio«-ftpiilii«tlun of it. They 
often secra to regard it as ' very gcwd in tlicorv,' but unfit for pmi'tice. 

' Sonic nppear to require iu n religious sy'tem, or, in tlie books which profew to 
deliver tlmt system, minute directions Cur every case iiud occurrence that may arise. 
Tliis, say they. Is necessary to render a revelation perfect, es])ecinlly one which hn» 
for its object the regulation of humun conduct. Niiw. how pnjlvj, and yet how in- 
complete and uuuvuiliug such un attempt must hiive l>een, is provetl by one notnblo 
example : ' The Indoo and Mii.<su1inau religfion iire inslihites of civil law, regulating 
the minutest questions both of property, nnd of nil questions which come under the 
cognizance of the magistrate. And to what length details of this kind unj neces- 
sarily carried, when onco begun, may be unilerst'SKl from an anecdote of the Mus- 
sulman code, which we have received from the most respectable authority, that no 
less than tfreniy-fire ihouaand tni<liti(inal prccipts have been promulgated.'— 
Hamilton's Ttaiulalion ^f tlui Sedoi/a, or UviJt. 
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tliat of the good Samaritan, the prodigal son, the Pharisee and 
the publican, in an nnion of pathos and simplicity, which, in 
the best productions of human genius, is the fruit only of a 
much exercised and ■well-cultivated judgment. 

TTie Lord's Prayer, for a succession of solemn thoughts, for 
fixing the attention upon a few greiit poiuts, for suitiiblcness to 
every condition, for sufficiency, for conciseness without ob- 
scurity, for the weight and real importance of its petitions, is 
without an equal or a rival. 

From whence did these come? Whence had this man this 
wisdom ? Was our Saviour, in fact, a well-instructed philoso- 
pher, whilst he is represented to us as an illiterate peasant ? 
Or shall we say that some early Christians of taste and educa- 
tion composctl these pieces, and ascribed them to Christ ? Be- 
side all other incredibilities in this account, I answer, with Dr. 
Jortin, that they could not do it. No specimens of composi- 
tion, which the Christians of the first century have left us, 
authorise us to believe that they were equal to the task. And 
how little qualified the Jews, the countrymen and compauious 
of Christ, were to assist him in the undertaking, may be 
judged of from the tiadiliims and writings of theirs which were 
the nearest to that age. Tho whole collection of the Talmud 
is one continued proof, into what follies they fell whenever tlicy 
left their Bible ; and how little capable they were of furnishing 
out such lessons as Chiist delivered. 



But there is still another view, iu which our Lord's dis- 
courses deserve to be considered ; and that is, in their nega- 
the character, not in wlrat they did, but in what they did not, 
contain. Under this hcud, the following refieetions appear to 
me to possess some weight. 

I. They exhibit no particular description of the invisible 
world. The future happiness of the good, and the misery of 
the bad, which is all we want to be assured of, is directly and 
positively affirmed, and is represented by metaphors and com- 
parisons, which were plaiidy intended as metaphors and com- 
parisons, and as nothing more. As to the rest, a solemn 
reserve is maintained. The question concerning the woman 
who had been married to seven brothers, ' Whose slmll she bo 
on the resurrection ?' was of a nature calculated to have drawn 
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The article in which I find this agreement most strong, is in 
our Saviour's mode of teaching, and iu that particular property 
of it, which consists iu his drawing of his doctrine from the oc- 
casion ; or, which is nearly the same thing, raising reflections 
from the ohjccta and incidents before him, or turning a par- 
ticuhir discourse then passing into an opportunity of general 
instruction. 

It will be my business to point out this vianiier in the three 
first evangelists ; and then to iiuiuire whctlicr it do not appear 
also, in several examples of Christ's discourses, preserved by 
St. John. 

The reader will observe in the following quotations, that the 
Italic letter contains the reflection, the common letter the inci- 
dent or occasion from which it springs. 

Matt. xii. 49, 50. ' Tlien they said unto him. Behold thy 
mother and thy brethren stand without, desiring to speak with 
thee, But he answered, and said unto him that told him. Who 
is my mother ? and who are my brethren ? And he stretched 
forth his hands towards his disciples, and said, Behold my 
mother and my brethren ; for whosoever shall do the will of my 
Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, 
and mother.' 

Matt. xri. 5. ' And when his disciples were come to the 
other side, they had forgotten to take bread ; then Jesus said 
unto them. Take heed, and beware of the leaven of the Pharisees, 
and of the Sadducces. And they reasoned among themselves, 
saying. It is because we have taken no bread. — How is it that 
ye do not undei'stand, tliat I spake it not to you concerning 
bread, that ye should beware of the leaven of the Pharisees, and 
of the Sadducees? Then understootl they hoio that he bade 
them not beware of the leaven of bread, but of the doctbine of 
the Pharisees and of the Sadducees.' 

Matt. XV. 1, 2, 10, 11, 17-ao. ' Then came to Jesus Scribes 
and Pharisees, which were of Jerusalem, saying, Why do thy 
disciples transgress the traditions of the elders? for they wash 

not their hands when they eat bread. And he called the 

multitude, and said unto them, Hear and understand. Not that 
which goeth into the mouth dejileth a man, but that which cometh 

out of the mouth, this defileth a man. Then answered Peter, 

and said unto him. Declare unto us this parable. And Jesus 
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said, Are ye also yet without understanding ? Do ye not yet 
understand, that whatsoever entereth in at the moutli, goeth 
into the belly, and is cast out into the draught? but those 
things which proceed out of the mouth come forth from the 
heart, and they defile the man ; for out of the heart proceed evii 
thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, 
dlasjjhemies ; these are the things which defile a man, but to 

EAT WITH UNWA8HEN BANDS DEPILETH NOT A MAN.' Ouf 

Saviour, upon this occasion, expatiates rather more at large 
than u$ual, and his discourse also is more divided ; but the con- 
cluding sentence brings back the whole train of thought to the 
incident in the first verse, viz. the objurgatory question of the 
Phariseea, and renders it evident that the whole sprung from 
that circumstance. 

Mark x. 13, 14, 15. 'And they brought young children to 
him, that he should touch them, and his disciples rebuked those 
that brought them ; but when Jeaus saw it, he was much dis- 
pleased, and said unto them. Suffer the little children to come 
uuto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
Ood : verily I say unto you, whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not enter therein.' 

Mark i. 16, 17. ' Now as he walked by the sea of Galilee, 
he saw Simon and Andrew his brother casting a net into the 
sea, for they were fishers; and Jesus said uuto them. Come ye 
after me, and I will make you fishns of men.' 

Luke xi. 27. ' And it came to pass as he spake these things, 
a certain woman of the company lift up her voice and said unto 
him, Blessed is the womb that bare thee, and the paps which 
thou hast sucked ; but he said. Yea, rather, blessed are they 
that hear the word of God, and keep it.' 

Luke xiii. 1-5. 'There were present at that season some 
that told him of the Galileans, whose bloo<l Pilate had mingled 
with their sacrifices; and Jesus answering, said unto tlicra, 
Suppose ye that these Galileans were sinners above all the Guli- 
leans, because they suffered such things? I tell you nay, but 
except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.' 

Luke xiv. 15. ' And when one of them, that sat at meat 
with him, heard these things, he said unto him. Blessed is he 
that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God. Then said he 
unto himj A certain man made a great supper, and bade many,' 

s 2 
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&c. The parable is rather too long for insertion, but affonls a 
striking instance of Christ's manner of raising a discourse from 
the occasioD. Oljserve also in the same chapter two other 
examples of advice, drawn from the circnmstanoes of the enter- 
tainment and the behaviour of the guests. 

We will now see, how this manner discovers itself iu St. 
John's history of Christ. 

John vi. 26. ' And when they had found liim on the other 
side of the sea, they said unto him, Rabbi, when earnest thou 
hither? Jesus answered them, and said. Verily I say unto 
you, ye seek me not because ye saw the miracles, but because 
ye did eat of the loaves and were filled. Labour not for the 
meal which perisfieth, but for that meat which endureth unto 
everlasting life, which the Son of Man shall give unto you.' 

John iv. I a. ' Art thou greater than oar father Abraham, 
who gave us the well, and drank thereof himself, and his chil- 
dren, and his cattle? Jesus answered and said unto her [the 
woman of Samaria], AVhosoever drinketh of this water shall 
thirst again, but whosoever drinketh of the water that I 
ahull give him, shall never thirst ; hut the water that I shall 
give him, shall be in him a well of water, springing up into ever- 
lasting life.' 

John iv. 31. 'In the meanwhile, his disciples prayed him, 
saying. Master, eat ; but he said unto them, 1 have meat to eat 
that ye know not of. Therefore said the disciples one to 
another, Hath any man brought him aught to eat? Jesus saith 
unto them, My meat is, to do the will of him thai sent me, and 
tojinish his work' 

John ix. 1-5. 'And as Jesus passed by, he saw a man 
which was blind from his birth : and his disciples asked him. 
Baying, Who did sin, this man or his parents, that he was born 
blind ? Jesus answered, Neither hath this man sinned, nor his 
parents, but that the works of God should be made manifest iu 
him, / must work the works of him that sent me, while it is 
day ; the night cometh, when no man can work. As long a» / 
am in the world, I am the light of the world.' 

John ix. 35-40. ' Jesus heard that they had cast him [the 
blind man above-mentioned] out ; and when he had found him, 
he said unto him. Dost thou believe on the Son of God ? And 
he answered and said, Who is he, Lord, that I might believe oa 
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bim ? And Jesus said onto bin, Thoa hart botk Men him, 
and it is be that talketh with thee. And he aaid, Lord, I 
believe; and he worshipped hioo. And Jems Mud, ¥vr judg- 
ment I am come into tkU world, thai thty tekiek ate not might 
tee, and that they which tee mught be atade bHmdJ 

All that the reader has now to do, is to compare the series of 
examples taken firom St. John, with the series of examples takem 
from the other CTaugelists, and to judge whether there be not a 
visible agreement c^ maimer between them. In the abore 
quoted passages, the occasion is stated, as well as the retlectioa. 
Thej seem therefore the most proper for the parpiMe of our 
argument. A large, however, and curious collection has been 
made by different writers,' of instances, in which it is ex- 
tremelr probable that Christ spoke in allusion to some object, 
or some occasion then before him, though the mention of the 
occasion, or of the object, be omitted in the history. I only 
observe that these instances are common to St. John's Gospel 
with the other three. 

I conclude this article bj remarking, that nothing of this 
manner is perceptible in the speeches recorded in the Acts, or 
in auj other but those which are attributed to Christ, and that, 
in truth, it was a very unlikely manner for a forger or fabulist 
to attempt ; and a manner very difficult for any writer to exe- 
cute, if be had to supply all the materials, both the inci- 
dents, and the observations upon them, out of his own head. 
A forger or a fabulist would have made for Christ discourse* 
exhorting to virtue and dissuading from vice in general terms. 
It would never have entered into the thoughts of either, to 
have crowded together such a number of allusions, to time, 
place, and other little circumstances, as occur, for instance, in 
the sermon on the mount, and which nothing but the actual 
presence of the objects could have suggested. ' 

II. There appears to me to exist an affinity between the 
history of Christ's placing a little child in the midst of his dis- 
ciples, as related by t!ie three first evangelists,' and the history 
of Christ's washing his disciples' feet, as given by St. John.* In 



■ Newtoo 0* Damiel, p. 148, nuU a; Jortin, DU, p. 313J Biihop Law** Z{/V 
0/ CJtritt. 

• See Biiliop L«w'» life of Ckrist. 
' Matt. xvUi. I ; Mu-k ix. 33 > Luke ix. 46. * Ch. xiii. 3< 
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the stories themselves there is no resemhlance. But the aflRiiity 
which I would poiut out, consists in tliese two articles : first, that 
both stories denote the emulation whichprevniledamongstChrist's 
disciples, and his own care and desire to coiTcct it. Tlie moral 
of both is the same. Secondly, that both stories are specimens 
of the same manner of teaching, viz. by action ; a mode of 
emblematic instruction extremely peculiar, and, in these pas- 
sages, ascribed, we see, to our Saviour, by tlic three first evan- 
gelists and by St. John, in instances totally unlike, and vrith- 
out the smallest suspicion of their borrowing from each other. 

III. A singularity in Clirist's language, which runs through 
all the evangelists, and which is found in those discourses of St. 
John that have nothing similar to them in the other gospels, is 
the appellation of ' the Son of Man ;' and it is in all the 
evangelists found under the peculiar circumstance of being 
applied by Christ to himself, but of never being used of hira, or 
towards him, by any other person. It occurs seventeen times 
in Matthew's gospel, twelve times in Mark's, twenty-one times 
in Luke's, and eleven times in Jolin's, and always with this 
restriction. 

IV. A point of agreement in the conduct of Christ, as 
represented by liis different historians, is that of his withdraw- 
ing himself out of the way, whenever the behaviour of the 
multitude indicated a disposition to tumult. 

Mutt. xiv. 23. ' And straightway Jesus coustrained his dis- 
ciples to get into a ship, and to go before him unto the other 
side, while he sent the multitude away. And when he had 
sent the multitude away, he went up into a mountain apart to 
pray.' 

Luke V. I J, 16. ' But so ranch the more went there a fame 
abroad of him, and great multitudes came together to hear, 
and to be healed by hira of their infirmities : and he withdrew 
himself into the wilderness and prayed,' 

With these quotations compare the following from St. John. 
"Chap. T. 13. ' And he that was healed wist not who it was, 
for Jesus had conveyed himself away, a multitude being in' that 
j)lace.' 

Chap. vi. 15. ' WTien Jesus therefore perceived that they 
would come atid take him by force to make him a king, he 
departed again into a mountain by himself alone.' 
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Id tbis last instance St. John gives the motive of Christ's 
conduct, which is left unexplained by the other evangelists, who 
have related the conduct itself. 

V, Another, and a more singular circumstance in Christ-'s 
ministry, was the reserve, which, for some time, and upon some 
occasions at leaist, he used in declaring his own character, and 
his leaving it to be collected from his works rather than his 
professions. Just reasons for this reserve have lieen assigned.' 
But it is not what one would have expected. We met with it 
in Matthew's gospel (xvi. 20), ' Tlien charged he his disciples 
that they should tell no man that he was Jesus the Christ.' Again, 
and upon a differeut occasion, iii Mark's (iii. 11}, ' And unclean 
spirits, when they saw him, fell down before him, and cried, 
saying, Thou art the Son of God ; and he straitly charged them 
that they should not make hira known.' Another instance simi- 
lar to this last is recorded by St. Luke (iv. 41). Wliat wc thus 
find in the three evangelists, appears also in a passage of St. 
John (x. 24, 35). 'Then came the Jews round about him, aud 
said unto him, How long dost thou make us to doubt? If 
thou be the Christ tell us plainly.' The occasion here was dif- 
ferent from any of the rest; aud it was indirect. AVe ouly dis- 
cover Christ's conduct through the upbraiditigs of his adversa- 
ries. But aU this strengthens the argument. I had rather at 
any time surprise a coincideuce in some oblique allusiou, than 
read in it broad assertions. 

VI. In our Loi-d's commerce with his disciples, one very 
observable particular is the difficulty which they found in under- 
standing him, when he spoke to tliem of the future part of his 
history, especially of what related to his passion or resurrection. 
This difficulty produced, as was natural, a wish in them to ask 
for further explanation ; from which, however, they appear to 
have Ijecn sometimes kept back, by the fear of giving offence. 
All these circumstances are distinctly noticed by Mark and 
Luke, upon the occasion of his inforniiug thera (probably for 
the first time) that the sou of man should be delivered into the 
bauds of men. ' TLey understood not,' the evangelists tell us, 
' this saying, and it was hid from them, that they perceived it 
not ; and they feared to ask him of that saying.' Luke ix. 45. 
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Mark ix. 3a. In St. John's gospel we have, upon a different 
occasion, and iu a different instance, the same difficulty of ap- 
prehension, the same curiosity, and the same restraint ; — ' A. 
little trhile and ye shall not see mc, and again a little while aud 
ye shall see me, becHuse I go to the Father. Then said some 
of his disciples among themselves, What is this that he saitlt 
unto us? A little whiie and ye shall not see mc, and again a 
little while and ye shall see me, and because I go to the Father ? 
They said, therefore, Wliat is this that he saitli, a little while ? 
We cannot tell what he saitlj. Now Jesus knew that they were 
desirous to ask him, aud said unto them/ &c. John xvi. 16 et 
seq. 

VII. The meekness of Christ during his last sufferings, which 
is conspicuous iu the narratives of the three first evangelists, is 
preserved in that of St. Johu under separate examples. The 
answer given by him, in St. John,' when the high priest asked 
him of his discii>les aud his doctriuCj ' I spake openly to the 
world, I ever taught in the synagogue, and in the temple, 
whither the Jews always resort, aud in secret have I said nothing ; 
why askest thou me ? Ask them which beard me, what 1 have 
said unto them ;' is very much of a piece with his reply to the 
armed party which seized him, as we read it in St. Mark's gospel^ 
aud in St. Luke's :' ' Are you come out as against a thief with 
swords and with staves to take me? I was daily with you iu 
the temple teaching, and ye took me not.' In both answers 
we discern the same tranquillity, the same reference to his 
public teaching. His mild expostulation with Pilate upon two 
several occasions, as related by St. John,' is delivered with the 
same unruffled temper, as that which conducted him through 
the last scene of hia life, as described by his other evangelists. 
His answer, iu St Jolui's gospel, to the ofiicer who struck him 
with the palm of his hand, ' If I have spoken evil, bear witues* 
of the evil, but if well, why smitest thou me?" was such an 
answer, as might have been looked for from the persoOj who, aa 
he proceeded to the place of execution, bid liis companions (aa 
we are told by St. Luke*) weep uot for him, but for themselves^ 
their posterity, and their country ; and who, whilst he was sus- 



' Ch. xviii. 10. 
' Ch. xvUi. 34 J iix. n» 



* Mark xir. 48; Lake xxii. 53. 
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pended upon the cross, prayed for his murderers, ' for they 
know not [said he] what they do.' The urgency also of his 
judges and Ids prosecutors to extort from him a defence to the 
accusation, and Itia uuwiliinguess to make any (which was a 
peculiar circumstance) appears in St. John's account, as well as 
in that of the other evangelists.' 

There are moreover two other correspondencies between St. 
John's history of the transaction and theirs, of a kind some- 
what diflferent from those which we have been now men- 
tioning. 

The three first evangelists record what is called our Saviour's 
agony, i.e. his devotion in tiie garden immediately before he 
was apprehended ; in which narrative they all make him pray, 
' that the cup might pass from him.' This is the particular 
metaphor wliich they all ascribe to him. St. Matthew adds, 
' O my Father, if this cup may not pass away from nie, except 
1 drink it, thy will be done.' ' Now St. John does not give 
the scene in the garden ; but when Jesus was seized, and some 
resistance was attempted to be made by Peter, Jesus, according 
to his account, cliecked the attempt with this reply : ' Put up 
thy sword into the sheath ; the cup which my Father hath 
given me, shall I not driuk it ?' * This is something more 
than consistency : it is coincidence ; because it i& extremely 
natural, tliat Jesus, who, before he was apprehended, had beeo 
praying his Father, that 'that cup might pass from him,' yet 
with such a pious retractation of his request, as to have added, 
' If this cup may not pass from me, thy will be done ;' it was 
natural, 1 say, for the same person, when he actually was 
apprehended, to express the resignation to which he had already 
made up his thoughts, and to express it in the form of speech 
which he had before used, ' The cup which my Father hath 
given me, shall I not driuk it ?' This is a coiucideuce between 
writers, in whose narratives there is no imitation, but great 
diversity. 

A second similar correspondency is the following : Matthew 
and !Mark make the charge, upon which our Lord was con- 
demucd, to be a threat of destroying the temple ; ' We heard 



' See John xiz. 9; Matt. xivU. 14 ; Lnke xxiii. 9. 
' Cb. xxvL 43. * Ch. xviii. II. 
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him say, I will destroy tliis temple, made with hands, and, 
■within three days, I will build another made without hands •' ' 
but they neither of them inform us, upon what circumstance 
tliis calumny was founded. St. John in the early part of the 
history,' supplies us with this iuformation ; for he relates, that, 
tiI>on our Lord's first journey to Jerusalem, when the Jews 
asked him, ' What sign showest thou unto us, seeing that thou 
doest these things V he answered, Destroy this temple, and in 
three days I mil raise it up,' This agreement could hardly 
arise from any thing but the truth of the case. From any care 
or design in St. John, to make his narrative tally with the nar- 
ratives of the other evangelists, it certainly did not arise, for 
no such design appears, but the absence of it. 

A strong and more general instance of agreement, is the 
following. The three first evangelists have related the ap- 
pointment of the twelve apostles ;° and have given a catalogue 
of their names in form. John, without ever mentioning tlie 
appointment, or giving the catalogue, supposesj throughout his 
whole narrative, Christ to be accompanied by a select party of 
disciples; the number of these to be twelve;* aud whenever 
he happens to notice any one as of that number, * it is one 
included in the catalogue of the other evangelists ; aud the names 
prioeipally occurring in the course of his history of Christ, are 
the names extant in their list. This last agreement, which is 
of considerable moment, runs through every gospel, and through 
every chapter of each. 
All this bespeaks reality. 



CHAPTER V. 
Originality of our Saviour's Character. 

THE Jews, whether right or wrong, had understood their pro- 
phecies to foretell the advent of a person, who by some 
supernatural assistance should advance their nation to inde- 
pendence, and to a si preme degree of splendour and pros- 

' Mnrk xiy. 5. ' Ch. ii. ij>. 

* Matt. X. I ; Mark iii. 14 ; Lake vu 13. 

* C'li. vL 7. * Cb. XX. 34; vj. 71. 
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perity. This was the reigning opinion and expectation of the 
times. 

Now, had Jesus been an enthusiast, it is probable that his 
enthusiasm would ha\°c fallen in with the popular delusion, and 
that, whilst he gave himself out to be the person intended by 
these predictions, he would have assumed the character to which 
they were universally supposed to relate. 

Had he been an impostor, it was his business to have flat- 
tered the prevailing hopes, because these hopes were to be the 
instruments of his attraction and success. 

But, what is better than conjectures, is the fact, that all the 
pretended Messiahs actually did so. We learu from Joseph us 
that there were many of these. Some of them, it is probable, 
might be impostors, who thought that an advantage was to be 
taken of the state of public opinion. Others, perhaps, were 
enthusiasts, whose imagination had been drawn to this parti- 
cular object, by the language and sentiments which prevailed 
around them. But, whether impostors or enthusiasts, they 
ooncurred in producing themselves in the character which their 
countrymen looked for, that is to say, as the restorers and 
deliverers of the nation, in that sense in which restoration and 
deliverance were expected by the Jews. 

Why therefore Jesus, if he was, like thera, either an enthu- 
siast or impostor, did not pursue the same conduct as they did, 
in framing his character and pretensions, it will be found diffi- 
cult to explain. A mission, the operation and benefit of which 
was to take place in another life, was a thing unthought of as 
the subject of these prophecies. That Jesus, coming to them 
as their Messiah, should come under a character totally 
different from that in which they expected him ; should deviate 
from the general persuasion, and deviate into pretensions abso- 
lutely singular and original ; appears to be inconsistent with the 
imputation of enthusiasm or imposture, both which, by their 
nature, I should cs[>ect, would, and both which, throughout 
the experience which this very subject furnishes, in fact have, 
followe<l the opinions that obtained at the time. 

If it be said, that Jesus, having tried the other plan, turned 
at length to this ; I answer, that the thing is said without 
evidence; against evidence; that it was competent to the rest 
to have done the same, yet that nothing of this sort was thought 
of by any. 
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ANNOTATION. 

' That Jesui coming to them as their Messiah, should come in a 
character totally different from that in which they expected 

him.' 

The Jews, it is said,' had certain expectations of what their 
Messiah was to be ; and the character of Jesus strongly im- 
pressed many of them to the belief that He was the Messiah ; 
and hence they were led afterwards to fancy that He must have 
done what the Messiah ought to have done. 

Indeed ! we answer. But then, unfortunately for this Theory, 
it is notorious that the Jews expected a very different kind of 
Messiah from what Jesus is described to have been. They 
expected a conquering Prince, not a Crucified Teacher. 

' No matter for that,' it is rejoined : ' for this only shows 
that the disciples of Jesus modified their previous notions of the 
^lessiah so as to suit such facts of his history as could not be 
denied.' But when the Theory takes this shape, it plainly 
leaves itself without a foundation. If Jesus neither wrought 
miracles to prove his divine mission, nor in any way fulfilled 
the expectations of the Messiah, wliat was there to impress 
men's minds so strongly with the conviction that He was the 
Messiah ? Take away his miracles, and you leave Him notliing 
but the character of an bumble Teacher, followed by a few 
poor peasants, addressing calm lessons of morality to a people 
swallowed up in factious strife and ceremonial superstitioB — a 
people divided between the hot bigotry of the Pharisees, and 
the cold incredulity of the Sadducc^s — but selfish and worldly 
to the heart's core, in both extremes, and agitated by that most 
absorbing of all excitements — a fierce political agitation. Read 
Josephus's account of that age and generation, and then say 
whether such a cause was likely to produce such an eflfect. 

But again, when Jesus was first believed to be the Messiah, 
it must have been upon the persuasion that He would fulfil the 
popular expectations of the Messiah. How theu came the 
belief in his Messiahship to remain after He had faUed to fulfil 
them ; and to remain so strongly imprinted, aa to change the 
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very foundation on which it was bailt ? ' The necessity of the 
case,' it is replied, ' required that his Disciples should accom- 
modate their views to known fiacts. ^Tien it was certain that 
}lc was put to death, they could only mend the matter by 
fancyiug that He had risen again.' 

Now the necessity of all this for Dr. Strauss's Theory is 
plain enoogh : but it is not easy to see its necessity for any- 
thing else. For the Apostles were not modem philosophers, 
prepared to sacrifice everytliing to a theory, but plain uniiophis' 
tieated men. Their hopes had been confessedly disappointed, 
and their faith had failed. Hope, Faith, and Conrage, had 
been buried in their Master's tomb. These might rise again 
with Him, but they ooidd not raise Him, when they were not 
tlMBselves revived. And the question is. What revived them ? 
It is idle to say, ' an altered view of the prophecies,' because 
that is only siiggesting again the same question in another form 
— IVImI altered their view of the prophecies ? These prophecies, 
according to the Infidels, can only be made to 8()eak of the 
Ales&iah's sufferings by one who already believes in a sufflsring 
Meniah. If they really do predict ' Christ's sufferings, and 
the Glory that should follow,' let this be distinctly allowed, and 
we shall know how to use the admission, fiut if they do not, 
the question still recurs, WJiat produced the strong (jersuasion, 
which made the Disciples fancy a meaning so remote from the 
notions of that age, so diffei-ent, — as we are told, — &om the 
natural meaning of those prophecies ? 



CHAPTER VI. 



ONE argument, which has been much relied upon (but not 
more than its just weight deserves), is the conformity of 
the facts ocoisionally mentioned or referred to in scripture, with 
the stJite of things in those times, as represented by foreign 
and independent accounts. Which conformity proves, that the 
writers of the New Testament possessed a species of local 
knowledge, which could only belong to an inhabitant of that 
country, and to one living in that age. This argument, if well 
made out by examples, is very little short of proving the abso- 






lute genuineness of the writings. It carries tliem up to the 
age of the reputed authors, to an age, in which it must have 
been difficult to impose upon the christian public, forgeries m 
the names of those authors, and iu which tliere ia no evidence 
tliat any forgeries were attempted. It proves at least, that 
the books, whoever were the authors of thetn, were compo.sed 
by persons living in the time and country iu wjiich these things 
were transacted ; and consequently capable, by their situation, 
of being well informed of the facts which they relate. And 
the argument is stronger, when appticd to the New Testament, 
than it is in the ease of almost any other writings, by reason of 
the mixed nature of the allusions which this book contains. 
The sceuc of action is not confined to a single country, but 
displayed in the greatest cities of the Roman empire. Allu- 
sions arc made to the manners and principles of the Greeks, 
the liomans, and the Jews. This variety renders a forgery 
proportion ably more difficult, especially to writers of a posterior 
age. A Greek or Roman Christian, who lived in the second or 
third ceutury, would have been wanting in Jewish literature; 
a Jewish convert in those ages would have beeu equally defi- 
cient in the knowledge of Greece and Rome.' 

This, however, is an argument which depends entirely upon 
an induction of particulars; and as, consequently, it carries 
with it little force, without a view of the inaUinees upon which 
it is built, I have to request the i-eader's attention to a detail 
of examples, distinctly and articulately proposed. In collecting 
these examides, I have done no more than epitomize the first 
volume of the first part of Dr. Lardner's Credibility qf the 
Go»pel History. A nd I have brought the argument within its 
present compass, first, by passing over some of his sections in 
which the aceordancy ai)pearcd to me leas certain, or upon 
subjects not sufiiciently appropriate or circumstantial ; secondly, 
by contracting every section into the fewest words possible, 
contenting myself fur the most part with a mere apposition of 
passages ; and, thirdly, by omitting many disquisitions, which, 
though learned and accurate, are not absolutely necessary to 
the understanding or verification of the argument. 
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The writer principally made use of in the inqniry, is Josephus. 
Josephus was bom at Jemsalem four years after Christ's ascen- 
sion. He wrote his history of the Jewish war some time after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, which happened in the year of 
onr Lord 70, that is, thirty-seven years after the ascension ; 
and his history of the Jews he finished in the year 95, that 
is, sixty years after the ascension. 

At the head of each article, I have referred, by figures in- 
cluded in parentheses, to the page of Dr. Lardner's volume, where 
the section, from which the abridgment is made, begins. The 
edition used is that of 1741. 

I. (p. 14.) Matt. xi. 32. 'When he [Joseph] heard that 
Archelaus did reign in Judca, in the room of his father Herod, 
fie was afraid to go thither : notwithstanding, being warned of 
God in a dream, he turned aside into the parts of Galilee.' 

In this passage it is asserted, that Archelaus succeeded Herod 
in Jiidea; and it is implied, that his power did not extend to 
Galilee. Now we learn from Josephus, that Herod the Great, 
whose dominion included all the land of Israel, appointed 
Archelaus his successor in Jitdea, and assigned the rest of his 
dominions to other sous ; and that this disposition was ratified^ 
fis to the main parts of it, by the Roman emperor.' 

St. Matthew says, that Archelaus reirjned, was king in Judea. 
Agreeably to this, we are informed by Josephus, not only that 
Herod appointed Archelaus his successor in Judea, but that he 
also appointed him with the title of king ; and the Greek verb 
/3affiAti»u, which the evangelist uses to denote the government 
and rank of Archelaus, is used likewise by Josephus.' 

The cruelty of Archelaus's character, which is not obscurely 
intimated by the evangelist, agrees with divers particulars in 
his history, preserved by Josephus. ' In the tenth year of his 
government, the chief of the Jews and Samaritans, not being 
able to endure his cruelty and tyranny, presented complaints 
against hira to Ca?sar.' * 

II. (p. 19.) Luke iii. i. 'In the fifteenth year of the reign 
of Tiberius Ctesar — Herod being tetrarch of Galilee, and his 
brother Philip tetrarch of Iturea and of the region of Tracho- 
nitis — the word of God came unto John.' 
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By the will of Herod the Great, and the decree of Augustus 
thereupon, his two sons were appointed, one (Herod Antipas) 
tetrarch of Galilee and Perea, and the other (Philip) tetrarch 
of Trachonatis and the neighbouring countries.' "We have there- 
fore these two persons in the situations in which St. Lnlce 
places them ; and also, that they were in these situations in the 
fifteenth year of Tiberius : in other words, that they continued 
in possession of their territories and titles until that time, and 
afterwards, appears from a passage of Josephus, which relates 
of Herod, ' that he was removed by Caligula, the successor of 
Tiberius ; ' and of Philip, that he died in the twentieth year of 
Tibenus, when he had governed Trachonitis and Batanea and 
Gsidaiiitis thirty-seven years.* ' 

III. (p. 20.) Mark v. 17.* ' Hero<l had sent forth, and laid 
upon John, and bound him in prison, for Herodias' sake, his 
brother Philip's wife ; for he had married her.' 

With this compare Jos. Ant. 1. xviii, c. 6, sect. i. ' He 
[Herod the tetrarch] made a visit to TIerod his brother — Here, 
falling in love with Herodias, the wife of the said Herod, he 
ventured to make her proposals of marriage.' ' 

Again, Mark vi. 22. ' And when the daughter of the said 
Herodias came iu and danced ' 

With this also compare Jos. Ant, 1. xviii. c. 6, sect. 4. 
' Herodias was married to Herod, son of Herod the Great. 
They had a daughter, whose name was Salome ; after whose 
birth, Herodias, in utter violation of the rules of her country, 
left her husband, then living, and married Herod the tetrarch 
of Galilee, her husband's brother by the father's side.' 

IV. (p. 29.) Acts xii. I . ' Now, about that time, Herod the 



• Ant. lib. ivii. c 8, sect. 1. ' Ibid. lib. xviii. c. 8, sect. 2. 

' Ibid. lib. jniii. c. 5, «ect. 6. * See also Matt. xiv. I- 13. Liike iii. 19. 

' The affinity of the two acconnta ii nnquestiODsblK ; but there ii a <Uffercnce tn 
the name of Henxtlaa's first husband, which, in the evangelist, \» Philip ; in Joae- 
phus, Ucrod. The difficulty, however, will not appear considerable, when we 
recollect how common it wan, in those times, for the same peivun to bmr two 
nama ; ' Simon, which is called Pet«r ; Lebbcns, whose lumame ia Thaddeos ; 
Thomas, which is culled Di<lymus; .Simeon, who wan rolled Niger; Saul, who wai 
alao called Paul.' Tli« acilution is reiitlered likewise easier in the proient c:iae, by 
the oonsidcnition, that Her'id the Great had children by seven or eight wives ; that 
Joaephus mcntiona three of his sons under the name of Herod ; that it ia ncverthe- 
loaa highly probable, that the brothers bore some additional uume, by which they 
were distinguished from one another. — Lard. vol. U. p. 897. 
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king stretched forth his h&nds, to tcx oertaia of the church.' 
In the conclu-oioa of the same chapiter, Herod's death, is repre- 
seutcd to have taken place soon after tfak penecntion. The 
accuracy of our historian, or, rather, the nnmeditated coin- 
cidence, which truth of its own record prodoces, is in this 
instance remarkable. There was no portioD of time, fi>r thirty 
years before, nor evrr afterwards, in which there was a kimg at 
Jerusalem, a person exercising that authority in Jodea, or to 
whom that title could be applied, except the three last yean of 
this Herod's life, within which period the traiuactioo recorded 
in the Acts is stated to hare taken place. This prince was the 
grandson of Herod the Great. In the Acts be ^pean under 
his family name of Herod ; by Josephns he is called Agrippa. 
For proof that he was a king, properly so called, we have the 
testimony of Josephus in fall and direct terms : — ' Sending for 
him to his palace, Caligula put a crown upon his head, and 
appointed him king of the tetrarchy of Philip, intending also to 
give him the tetrarchy of Lysanias.' ' And that Jurlea was at 
last, but not until the last, included in his dominions, appears 
by a subsequent passage of the same Josephus, wherein he tells 
us, that Claudius, by a decree, confirmed to Agrippa the domi- 
nion which Caligula had given him, adding alto Judea and 
Samaria, in the utmost extent, a* po$teued by hit grandfather 
Herod} 

V. (p. 32.) Acts xii. 19, 23. 'And he [Herod] went down 
firom Judea to C«sarea, and there abode. — And upon a set day, 
Herod, arrayed in royal apparel, sat upon his throne, and made 
an oration uuto them ; and the pe<jple gave a shout, saying, It 
is the voice of a god, and not of a man ; and immediately the 
angel of the Lord smote him, because he gave not God the 
glory, and he was eaten of worms, and gave up the ghost.' 

Jos. Ant. lib. xix. c. 8, sect. 2. ' He went to the city 
Ccsarea. Here he celebrated shows in honour of Cwsar. On 
the second day of the sliovt s, etirly in the morning, he came into 
the theatre, dressed in a robe of silver of most curious work- 
manship. Tlie rays of the rising sun, reflected from such a 
splendid garb, gave him a majestic and awful appearance. 
They called him a god, and entreated him to be propitious to 
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tlieni, saying. Hitherto we have respected you as a man, but 
noAT we acknowledge you to be more than mortal. The king 
neither reprovRd tliese persons, nor rejected the impious 
flattery. — Immediately after tliis, he was seized with pains in 
his bowels, extremely violent at the very first. — He was carried 
tlierefore with all haste to his palace. These pains continually 
tormenting him, he expired in five days' time.' 

The reader will perceive the aecordancy of these accounts in 
various particulars. The place (Cesaroa), the set day, the 
gorgeous dress, the acclamations of the assembly, the peculiar 
turn of the Hattcry, the reception of it, the sudden and critical 
incursion of the disease, are circumstances noticed iu both nar- 
ratives. The worms mctitioued by St. Luke are not remarked 
by Josephiis, but the appearance of these is a symptom, not un- 
usually, I believe, attending the disease which Josephus describes, 
viz., violent affections of the bowels, 

A'l. (p. 41.) Acts xxiv. 24, 'And after certain days, when 
Felix came with his wife DrusiUa, which was a Jewess, he sent 
for Paul.' 

Jos. Ant. lib. XX. c. 6, sect, i, 2. 'Agrippa gave his sister 
DrusiUa in marriage to Azizus, king of the Emescncs, when he 
had consented to be circumcised — But this marriage of DrusiUa 
with Azizus was dissolved in a short time after, in this man- 
ner : — When Felix was procurator of Judea, having had a sight 
of her, he was mightily taken with her. — She was iuduced to 
transgress the laws of her country, and marry Felix.' 

Here the public station of Pelix, the name of his wife, and 
the singular circumstance of her religion, all appear in perfect 
conformity with the evangelist. 

VII. (p. 46.) ' And after certain days, King Agrippa and 
Bernice came to Cesarea to salute Festus.' By this passage 
we are in effect told, that Agrippa was a king, but not of 
Judea ; for he came to salute Festus, who at this time ad- 
ministered the government of that country at Cesarea. 

Now how does the history' of the age correspond with this 
aceouut ? The Agrippa here spoken of, was the son of Herod 
Agrippa mentioned in the last article; but that he did not 
succeed to his father's kingdom, nor ever recovered Judea, 
which had been a part of it, we learn by the information of 
Josephus, who relates of him, that, when his father was dead, 
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Ti'jerius AlnandeT, 
disappointed of his 
Judea, he was 
that he was in 
upon Jud^ we gatber i 
several 8Ucoes«iTe doaatioa 
time that he sent Felix t 
Agrippa from Chalci^ to a 
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kittgdotn of LrsaiuuSf and 
Varws." 

St. Paul addresses tU 
believest them the propbeb 
the son of Herod A|Tipp», *•*• » descrfhcd hj Josephna to 
have been a lealous Jew, it is reasonable to suppose that he 
maintained the same pnrfeaaion. But what is more material 
to remark, hecaose it is more dose and drcomstantial, is, that 
St. Luke, speaking cS tbe fiuber, (xiL i. 3,) calls him Herod the 
king, and gires an example of the exercise of his authority at 
Jerusalem : speaking of tbe son, (xxr. 13,) be calls him king, but 
not of Judea ; wbicb distinction agrees correctly with tbe history. 

YIII. (p. 51.) Acts xiiL 7. 'And when they had gone 
through the isle [Cyprus] to Paphos, they found a certain 
sorcerer, a false prophet, a Jew, whose name was Barjesns, 
which was with the depntr of tbe conntry, Sergins Paulas, a 
prudent man.' 

The word, which is here translated deputy, signifies Proconsul, 
and upon this word our observation is founded. The provinces 
of the Boman empire were of two kinds ; those belonging to the 
emperor, in which the governor was called Propretor ; and those 
belonging to the senate, in which the governor was called 
Proconsul. And this was a regular distinction. Now it 
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appears from Dlo Cassiua,' that the proince of Cyprus, which 
iu the original distribution was assigned to the emperor, had 
been transferred to the senate, in exchange for some others ; 
and that, after this exchange, the appropriate title of the 
Roman governor was Proconsul. 

Acts xviii. 1 2. (p. 55.) ' And when Gallio was deputy [Pro- 
consuT] of Achaia.' 

The propriety of the title ' Proconsul' is in this passage still 
more critical, For the province of Achaia, after passing from 
the senate to the emperor, had been restored again by the 
emperor •Claudius to the senate (aud consequently its govern- 
ment liad become proconsular) only six or seven years before 
the time in which this transaction is said to have taken place.' 
And what confines with strictnejis the appellation to the time 
is, tliat Achaia under the following reign ceased to be a Komati 
province at all. 

IX. (p. 152.) It appears, as well from the general constitu- 
tion of a Koman province, as from what Josephus delivers con- 
cerning the state of Judca in particular," that the power of life 
and death resided exclusively in the Roman governor ; but that 
tlie Jews, neverthclessi, had magistrates and a council, invested 
with a subordinate and municipal authority. This economy is 
discerned in every part of the gospel narrative of our Saviour's 
crucifixion. 

X. (p. 203.) Acts ii. 3 1 . ' Then had the churches rest 
throughout all Judea and Galilee and Samaria.' 

TJiis rest synchronises with tlic attempt of Caligula to place 
his statue iu the Temple of Jerusalem ; the threat of which 
outrage produced amongst the Jews a consternation, that, for a 
season, diverted their attention from every other object.' 

XI. (p. 318.) Acta xxi. 31. ' And they took Paul, and drew 
him out of the temple ; and forthwith the doors were shut. 
And as they went about to kill him, tidings came to the chief 
captain of the band, that all Jerusalem was in an uproar. Then 
the chief captain came near, and took him, and commanded him 
to be bound with two chains, and demanded who he was, and 
what he had done; aud some cried one thing, and some au- 
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other, among the multitude : and, wlien he conhl not know the 
certainty for the tumult, he commanded him to be carried into 
the castle. And when he came upon the stairs, so it was, 
that he was borne of the soldiers for the violence of the 
people.' 

In this quotation, we have the band of Roman soldiers at 
Jerusalem, their office (to suppress tumults), the castle, the 
stairs, both, as it should seem, ndjoining to the temple. Let 
us inquire whether we can find these particulars in any other 
record of that age and place. 

Jos. de Bell. lib. v. c. 5, sect. 8. ' Antonia was situated at 
the angle of the western and northern jwrticoes of the outer 
t«?mple. It was built upon a rock fifty cubits high, steep on 
all sides. On that side wlierc it joined to the porticoes of the 
temple, there were stairs reaching to each portico, by which the 
guard descended ; for tlierc was always lodged here a Roman 
legion, and, posting themselves in their armour in several places 
in the porticoes, they kept a watch on the people on the feast 
days to prevent all disorders ; for, as the temple was a guard to 
the city, so was Antonia to the temple.' 

XII. (p. 224.) Acts iv. 1. 'And as they spake unto the 
people, the priests, and the captain of the temple, and the Sad- 
ducees came upon them.' Mere we have a public officer, under 
the title of captain of the temple, and he probably a Jew, as 
he accompanied the priests and Sadducces in apprehending the 
apostles. 

3 OB. de Bell. lib. ii. c. 17, sect. 2. 'And at the temple 
Eleazar, the son of Ananias the high priest, a young man of a 
hold and resolute disposition, then captain, persuaded those who 
performeil the sacred ministrations, not to receive the gift or 
sacrifice of any stranger.' 

XIII. (p. 225.) Acts ixv. 12. 'Then Festus, when he had 
conferred with the council, answered. Hast thou appealed unto 
Ctesar ? unto Cajsar shalt thou go.' That it was usual for the 
Roman presidents to have a council, consisting of their friends, 
and other chief Romans in the province, appears expressly in 
the following passage of Cicero's oration against Verres : — 
' lUud negare posses, aut nunc ncgabis, te, coucilio tuo dimisso, 
viris primariis, qui in consilio C. Sacerdotis fuerant, tibique 
esse volebant, remotis, de re judicata judiciissc ?' 
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XIV. (p. 235.) Acts xvi. 13. ' And [at Philippi] on the 
sabbath, we went out of the city by a river side, where prayer 
was wont to be made,' or where a piosciicha, oratory, or place 
of prayer, was allowed. The particularity to be remarked, is 
the situation of the place where prayer was wont to be made, 
viz. by a river side. 

PbilOj describing the conduct of the Jews of Alexandria, 
upon a certain public occasion, relates of them, that, ' early iu 
the morning, flocking out of the gates of the city, they go to 
the neighbouring shores [for the proseuchee were destroyed], 
and, standing in a most pure place, they lift up their voices 
with one accord." 

Josephus gives us a decree of the city of Halicamassus, per- 
mitting the Jews to build oratories, a part of which decree runs 
thus : — ' We ordain that the Jews, who are willing, men and 
women, do observe the sabbaths, and perform sacred rites ac- 
cording to the Jewish laws, and build oratories by the sea- 
side." 

Tertullian, among other Jewish rites and customs, such as 
feasts, sabbaths, fasts, and unleavened bread, mentions, ' ora- 
tioues litoralcs,' that is, prayers by the river side.' 

XV. {p. 255.) Acts xxvi. 5. ' After the most straitest sect 
of our religion, I lived a Pharisee.' 

Jos. de Bell. lib. i. c. 5, sect. a. 'The Pharisees were 
reckoned the most religious of any of the Jews, and to be tiie 
most exact aud skilful in explainhig the laws.' 

In the original there is an agreement not only in the sense 
but in the expression, it being the same Greek adjective, 
which is rendered ' strait' iu the Acts, and ' exact' in Josephus. 

XVI. (p. 255.) Mark viii. 3, 4. 'The Pharisees and all 
the Jews, except they wash, eat not, holding the tradition of 
the elders J and many other things there be which they have 
received to hold.' 

Jos. Ant. lib. xiii. c. 10, sect. 6. ' The Pharisees have de- 
livered to the people many institutions, as received from the 
fathers, which are not written in tlie law of Moses.' 

XVII. (p. 259.) Acts xxiii. 8. ' For the Sadducees say, that 
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there is no resxirrection, neither angel^ nor spirit ; but the Pha- 
risees confess both.' 

Joe. de Bell. lib. ii. c. 8, sect. 14. ' Tliey [the Pharisees] 
believe every soul to be immortal, but that the soul of the 
good only passes into another body, and the soul of the wicked 
is punished with eternal punishment.' On the other hand, 
Ant. lib. xviii. c. 1, sect. 4. ' It is the opinion of the Sad- 
ducees that souls perish with the bodies.' 

XVIII. (p. 368.) Acts V. 17. 'Then the High Priest rose 
up, and all they that were with him, whicli is the sect of tlie 
Sadducees, and were filled with indignation.' St. Luke here 
intimates that tlie High Priest was a Sadducee, which is a 
character one would not have expected to meet with in that 
station. This circumstance, remarkable as it is, was not how- 
ever without examples. 

Jos. Ant. lib. xiii. c. 10, sect. 6, 7. ' John Hyrcanus, High 
Priest of the Jews, forsook the Pharisees upon a disgust, and 
joined himself to the party of the Sadducees.' This High 
Priest died one hundred and seven years before the cliristian 



Again. [Aiit. lib. xx. c, 8, sect, i.) ' Tliis Ananus the younger, 
who, as we have said just now, had received the high priest- 
hood, was fierce and haughty in his behaviour, and above all 
men bold and daring ; and, moreover, was of the sect of the 
Sadducees.' This High Priest lived little more than twenty 
years after the transaction in the Acts. 

XIX. (p. 282.) Luke ix. 51. ' And it came to pass, when 
the lime was come that he should be received up, he stead- 
fastly set his face to go to Jerusalem, and sent messengers 
before his face. And they went, and entered into a village of 
the Samaritans to make ready for him, and they did not re- 
ceive him, because his face was as though he would go to 
Jerusalem.' 

Jos. Ant. lib. xx. c. 5, sect. i. 'It was the custom of the 
Galileans, who went up to the holy city at the feasts, to travel 
through the country of Samaria. As they were in their 
journey, some inhabitants of the vilkige called Ginsea, which 
lies on the borders of Samaria and the great plain, falling 
upon them, killed a great many of them.' 

XX. Qj. 27 8. J John iv. ao. ' Our fathers/ said the Sama- 
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ritan woman, ' worshipped in this mountain, and ye say that 
Jerusalem is the place where men ought to worship.' 

Jos. Ant. lib. xviii. c. 5, sect. 1. ' Commanding them to 
meet him at Mount Gtrriziin, which is by them [the Sama- 
ritans] esteemed the most sacred of all mouutaius.* 

XXI. (p. 312.) Matt. xxvi. 3. ' Then assembled together 
the chief priests, and the ciders of the people, unto the ptdace 
of the High Priest, v.'ho was called Cuiaphas.' That Caiaphas 
was High Priest, and High Priest throughout tlie president- 
ship of Pontius Pilate, and consequently at this time, apf)ear8 
from the following account : — He was made High Priest by 
Valerius Gratns, predecessor of Pontius Pilate, and was re- 
moved from his office by Yitcllins, president of Syria, after 
Pilate was sent away out of the province of Judea. Josephua 
relates the advancevienl of Caiaphas to the high priesthood in 
this manner : ' Gratus gave the high priesthood to Simon, the 
sou of Camithus. He, having enjoyed this honour not above 
a year, was succeeded by Joseph, who is also called Caiaphas. 
After this Gratus went away for Rome, having been eleven 
years in Judea; and Pontius Pitale came thither as his sue- 
cessor.' Of the removal of Caiaphas from his office, Joscphus 
likewise afterwards informs us ; and connects it with a circum- 
stance which fixes the time to a date sulisequcnt to the deter- 
mination of Pilate's goveniment. ' A'itellins [he tells us] 
ordered Pilate to repair to Rome ; and after that went up 
himself to Jerusalem, and then gave directions concerning 
several matters. And, having done these things, he took away 
the priesthood from the Hiyh Priest Joseph, who is called 
Caiaphas.'- 

XXII. (Michaelis, c. xi. sect. 11.) Acts xxiii. 4. 'And they 
that stood by said, Revilest thou God's High Priest ? Then 
said Paul, I wist not, brethren, that he was the High Priest.' 
Now, upon inquiry into the history of the age, it turns out, 
that Ananias, of whom this is spoken, was, in truth, not the 
High Priest, though he was sitting in judgment in that 
assumed capacity. The case was, that he had formerly held 
the office, and had been deposed; that the person who suc- 
ceeded him had been murdered; that auother was not yet 
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appointed to the station; and tliat, during tlie vacancy, he 
had, of his own authority, taken upon hitnaelf the discharge of 
the office.' This singular situation of tlie liigh priesthood took 
place during the interval between the death of Jonathan, who 
was murdexed by order of Felix, and the accession of Ismael, 
■who was invested with tlie high priestliood by Agrippa ; and 
precisely in this interval it liappeiied that St. Paul was appre- 
hended, and brought before the Jewish council. 

XXIII. (p. 323.) Matt. xxvi. 59. ' Now the chief priests 
and elders, and all the council, sought false witness against 
him.' 

Jos, Ant. lib. xviii. c. 15, sect. 3, 4. ' Then might be seen 
the Hiyh Priests themselves, with ashes on their heads, and 
their breasts naked.' 

The agreement here consists in speaking of the high priests, 
or chief priests (for the name in the original is the same), in 
the plural number, when in strictness there was only one High 
Priest : which may be considered as a proof, that the evan- 
gelists were habituated to the manner of speaking then in use, 
because they retain it when it is neither accurate nor just. 
For the sake of brevity I have put down from Josephus, only 
a single example of the application of this title in the plural 
number ; but it is his usual style. 

Ibid. (p. 871.) Luke iii. i. 'Now in the fifteentli year of the 
reign of Tiberius Caesar, Pontius Pilate being governor of Judca, 
and Herod being tetrarch of Galilee, Annas and Cuiaphas 
being the High Priests, the word of God came unto John.' 
There is a passage in Josephus very nearly parallel to this, and 
which may at least serve to vindicate the evangelist from objec- 
tion, with respect to his giving the title of High Priest speci- 
fically to two persons at the same time : ' Quadratus sent two 
others of the most j)Owerful men of the Jews, as also the High 
Priests Jonathan and Ananias.'' That Annas was a person in 
au eminent station, and possessed an authority co-ordinate with, 
or next to that of the High Priest properly so called, may be 
inferred from St. John's gospel, which, in the history of Christ's 
crucifixion, relates that ' the soldiers led him away to Annas 
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first." A'nd this might be noticed as an example of unde- 
signed coincidence in the two evangelists. 

Again, (p. 870.] Acts iv. 6. Annas is called the High 
Pne!>tj though Caiajihas was in the office of the high priest- 
hood. In like manner in Joscphns/ ' Joseph the son of 
Gorion, and the High Priest Ananus, were chosen to be 
supreme governors of all things in tlie city.' Yet Ananus, 
though here called the High Priest Ananus, was not then in the 
office of the higli priesthood. The truth is, there is an indeter- 
luiiiatencss in the use of this title' in the gospel ; sometimes it is 
applied exclusively to the person who held the office at the time; 
sometiraes to one or two more, who probably shared with him 
some of the powers or functions of the office ; and, sometimes, to 
such of the priests as were eminent by their station or character :* 
and there is the very same indeterminateness in Josephus. 

XXIV. (p. 347.) John xix. 19, 20. ' And Pilate wrote a 
title, and put it on the cross.' That such was the custom of 
the Romans upon these occasions, appears from passages of 
Suetonius aud Dio Cassius: ' Patrem familias — canibus objeeit, 
cum hoc iitulo, Inipie locntus parmularius.' — (Suet. Domtl. 
cap. X.) And in Dio Cassius we have the following : ' Having 
led him through the midst of the court or assembly, with a 
wr'tliny signifying the cause of hit death, and afterwards cruci* 
lying him.' — Book liv. 

Ibid. ' And it was written in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin.' 
That it was also usual, about this time, in Jerusalem, to set up 
advertisements iu different languages, is gathered from the 
account which Josephus gives of an cxpostulatory message from 
Titus to the Jews, when the city was almost in his hiuids ; in 
which he says. Did ye not erect pillars with inscriptions on 
them, in the Greek and in our language, ' Let uo one pasa 
beyond these boimds?' 

XXV. (p. i^i.) Matt, xxvii. 26. ' When he had scourged 
Jesus, he delivered him to be crucified.' 

The following passages occur in Josephus : 

' Being beaten, they were crucified opposite to the citadel.' ' 

' Whom, having Jirst scourged with whips, he crucified.' ' 
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' He was burnt alire, having been first beaten.' ' 
To which may be added one firom Idry, lib. xL a 5. ' Pro- 
ductique omnes, virgisque cteti, ac securi percuesi.' 

A modern example mar illustrate the use we make of thia 
iostance. The preceiling of a capital execution bjr the corporal 
punishment of the saSerer, is a practice unknown in England, 
but retained, in some instaooes at least, as appears by the late 
execution of a regicide, in Sweden. This circumstance, there- 
fore, in the account of an English execution purporting to 
come from an English writer, would not only bring a stu- 
piciou upon the truth of the account, but would, in a con- 
siderable degree, impeach its pretensions of having been written 
by the author whose name it bore. Whereas the same cir- 
cumstance, in the account of a Swedish execution, would rerify 
the account, and support the authenticity of the book in which 
it was found ; or, at least, would prove that the author, who- 
ever he was, possessed the iuformatiun and the knowledge which 
be ought to possess. 

XXVI. (p. '^^'^.) John xix. 16. ' And they took Jesus, and 
led him away, and he, bearing his crou, went forth.* 

Plutarch. De lit qui strro puniuntur, p. 554. A Paris, 1614. 
' Every kind of wickedness produces its own particular tor- 
ment, just as every malefactor, when he is brought forth to 
execution, carriet hit own cross.' 

XXVII. John xix. 32. 'Then came the soldiers, and ^ra^le 
the legt of the first, and of the other which was crucified with 
him.' 

Constantine abolished the punishment of the cross ; in com- 
mending which edict a heathen writer notices this very circum- 
stance of breaking the legs : ' Eo pius, ut etiara vetus veterri- 
mumque supplioium, patibulum, et cruribus suJJ'ringendis, pri- 
mus removerit.' — Aur. Vict. Ces. cap. xli. 

XXVIII. (p. 457.) Acts iii. i. 'Now Peter and John went 
up together into the temple, at the hour of prayer, being the 
ninth hour.' 

Jos. Ant. lib. xv. c. 7, sect. 8. ' Twice every day, in the 
morning, and at the ninth hour, the priests perform their duty 
at the altar.' 
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XXrX. (p. 462.) Acts XV. 21. 'For Moses, of old time, hatli, 
in every city, them that preach him, being read in the synagoguea 
every sabbath day.' 

Jos. contra Aji. 1. ii. ' lie [Moses] gave us the law, the 
most excellent of all institutions; nor did he appoint that it 
should be heard, once only, or twice, or often, but that, laying 
aside all other works, we should meet together erery week to 
hear it read, and gain a perfect understanding of it.' 

XXX. (p. 465.) Acts xxi. 23. ' We have four men, which 
have a vow on them ; them take, and purify thyself with them, 
that they may shave their fieads.' 

Jos. de Bell. I. xi. c. i j. ' It is customary for those who 
have been afHicted with some distemper, or have laboured under 
any other difficultie.s, to make a vow thirty days before they 
ofl'er sacrifices, to abstain from wine, and shave the hair of their 
heads.' 

Ibid. V. 24. ' Them take, and purify thyself with them, 
and fie at charges with them that (heij may shave their head^,' 

Jos. Ant. 1. xix. c. 6. ' He [Herod Agrippa] coming to 
Jerusalem, oflcrcd up sacrifices of thanksgiving, and omitted 
nothing that was prescribed by the law. For which reason he 
also ordered a good number of Nazarites to be shaved.' We 
here find that it was an act of piety amongst the Jews, to 
defray for those who were under the Nazaritic vow the ex- 
penses which attended its com|)lctioii ; and that the phrase 
was, ' that they might be shaved.' The custom and the ex- 
pression are both remarkable, and both in close conformity 
with the scripture account. 

XXXI. (p. 474.) 3 Cor. xi. 24. 'Of the Jews five times 
received I forty stripes save one.' 

Jos. Ant. iv. c. 8, sect. 21. ' He that acts contrary hereto, 
let him receive forty stripes, wanting one, from the public officer.' 
The coincidence here is singular, because the law allowed 
forty stripes : — ' Forty stripes he may give him, and not ex- 
ceed.' — Deut. XXV. 3. It proves that the author of the epistle 
to the Corinthians was guided not by books, but by facts; 
because his statement agrees with the actual custom, even when 
that custom deviated from the written law, and from what lie 
must have learnt by consulting the Jewish code, as set forth in 
the Old Testament. 
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XXXIV. (p. 513.) Acta xxn. 27. 'TVen tke Aad eafitaaa 
came, and aaid nnto faiat P^bI], TeO mt. Art tfaov a BouoKt '< 
He said. Tea.' The draaaataiiee hoe to be B(«tiaid it, tiias a 
Jew was a Soman dtianD. 

Jos. JjU. fib. xir. c 10, aeet 13. ' Lnexoa L<aataln>, tibe 
consiil, declared, I hafc dismi aw 'il Ctob die lerTKie ^ Jtmth 
Eonum cUizau, who ob a c i ' w. the rites of tbe Jewish rdifpob a( 
Ephesos.' 

Ibid. T. 37. ' And tiie chief captain answered. With a grt«l 
nan obtained I tMt freedom.' 

Dio Cassias, lib. Ix. ' This pririlege, which had been hvwjiU 
formerly at a great price, became so dieap, thai it waa cxo. 
monly said, a man m^^ be made a Reman cttizeu U/r a few 
pieces of broken glaas.' 

XXXV. (p. 521.) Acts xiriiL i6. ' And when we carn« tr> 
Borne, the centarion deliTcred the prisoners to the captaiu "f 
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the guard ; but Paul was suffered to dwell by himself, witli a 
aoldittr t/iat kept him.' 

With whicli join v. 20. ' For the hope of Israel I am 
bound with this chain.' 

' Quemadmodum cadem catena et custodiam et militem 
copulat, sic istaj quae tam dissimilia sunt, paritcr iucedunt.' 
—Seneca, ep. v. 

' Procousul fcstimare solet, utnim in carcercm rccipienda sit 
persona, an milili tradenda.' — Ulpiau. 1. i. sec. De Cuslod. et 
Exhib. reur. 

In the confinement of Agrippa by the order of Tiberius, 
Antouia managed, that the centurion who presided over the 
guards, and the soldier to whom Agrippa was to be bound, 
might be men of mild character. — Jos. Ant. lib. xvii. c. 7, 
sect. 5. After tlie accession of Caligula, Agrippa also, like 
Paul, was suffered to dwell, yet as a prisoner, in his own 
house. 

XXX YI. (p. 53 J.) Acts xxvii. i. 'And when it was 
determined that we should sail into Italy, they delivered Paul, 
and certain other prisoners, unto one named Julius.' Since not 
only Paul, but certain other prisoners, were sent by the same 
ship into Italy, the text must be considered as carrying with 
it an intimation, that the sending of persons from Judea to 
be tried at Rome, was an ordinary practice. That in truth it 
was so, is made out by a variety of examples which the writings 
of Josephus furnish ; and, amongst others, by the following, 
which comes uear both to the time and the subject of the 
instance in the Acts. ' Felix, for some slight offence, bound 
and sent to Rome several priests of his acquaintance, and very 
good and honest men, to answer for themselves to Caesar.' — Jos. 
f» Vit. aect. 3. 

XXXVII. (p. 539.) Acts xi. 27. ' And in these days came 
prophets from Jerusalem unto Aiitioch; and there stood up 
one of them, named Agabus, and signified by the spirit that 
there should be a great dearth throughout all the world [or 
all the country], which came to pass in t/ie days 0/ Claudias 
Casar' 

Jos. Ant. 1. XX. c. 4, sect. 2. ' In their time [i.e., about 
the fifth or sixth year of Claudius] a great dearth happened iu 
Judea.' 
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}• XXXVIII. (p. 555.) Acts xviii. i, 2. ' Becaxisc that 
Clandiua had commanded all Je\rs to depart from Rome.' 

Suet. Claud, c. xxv. ' Judseos^ impulsore Chresto assidu^ 
tamultnantes, Romft expulit.' 

XXXIX. (p. 664.) Acts V, 37. ' After this man rose up 
Jiulas of Galilee, in the days of the taxing* and drew away 
much people after him.' 

Jos. de Bell. 1. vii. ' He [viz., the person, who in another 
place is called, by Josephus, Judas the Galilean, or Judas of 
Galilee] persuaded not a few not to ciiroi them-selves, when 
Cyrenius the censor was sent into Judea.* 

XL. (p. 942.) Acts xxi. 38. ' Art not thou that Egyptian 
which, before these days, madest an uproar, and leddest 
out into the wilderness four thousand men that were mur- 
derers ?' 

Jos. de Bell. 1. ii. c. 13, sect. 5. ' But the Egyptian false 
prophet brpught a yet heavier disaster upon the Jews ; for this 
impostor, coming into the country, and gaining the reputation 
of a prophet, gathered together thirty thousand men, who were 
deceived by him. Having brought them round out of tlie 
wilderness, up to the Mount of Olives, he intended from 
thence to make his attack upon Jerusalem ; but Felix, coming 
suddenly upon him with the Homau soldiers, prevented the 
attack. — A great number, or [as it should rather be rendered] 
the greatest part of those that were with him, were either slain 
or taken prisoners.' 

In tliese two passages, the designation of the impostor, an 
' Egyptian,' without his proper name ; ' the wilderness ;' his 
escape, though his followers were destroyed ; the time of the 
transactiou, in the presidentship of Felix, which could not be 
any long time before the words in Luke are snpposetl to have 
been spoken ; are circumstanc&s of close correspondency. Tliere 
is one, and only one, point of disagreement, and that is, in tlie 
number of his followers, which in the Acts are called four 
thousand, and by Josephus thirty thousand : but, beside that 
the names of number"", more than any other words, are liable 
to the errors of transcribers, we are, in the present iuatance, 
under the less concern to reconcile the evangelist with Josephus, 
as Josephus is not, in this point, consistent with himself. For 
whereas, in the passage here quoted, he calls the number thirty 
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thousand, and tells us tliat the greatest part, or a great number 
(according as his words are rendered) of those that were with 
hiru, were destroyed, in his Antiquities, he represents four hun- 
dred to have been killed upon this occasion, and two hundred 
taken prisoners :' which certainly was not the ' greatest part,' 
nor ' a great part,' nor ' a great number,' out of thirty thou- 
sand. It is probable also, that Lysias and Josephus spoke of 
the exiiedition in its different stages; Lysias, of those wlio 
followed the Egyptian out of Jerusalem ; Josqphus, of all 
who were collected about him afterwards, from different 
quarters. 

XLI, (Lardner's Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, toI. iii. 
p. 21.) Acts xvii. 22. ' Then Paul stood in tlie midst of Mars- 
lull, and said, Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all things 
ye are too superstitious ; for, as I passed by and beheld your 
devotions, I found an altar with this inscription, TO THE t/iV- 
KNOJf'N GOD. Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him 
declare I unto you.' 

Diogenes Laertius, who wrote about the year 210, in his 
history of Epimenides, who is supposed to have flourished 
nearly six hundred years before Christ, relates of hira the fol- 
lowing story : that being invited to Athens for the purpose, he 
delivered the city from a pestilence in this manner — ' Taking 
several sheep, some black, others white, he had them up to the 
Areopagus, and tlien let them go where they would, and gave 
orders to those who followed them, wherever any of them should 
lie down, to sacrifice it to the god to whom it belonged ; and so 
the plague ceased. Hence,' says the historian, ' it has come to 
pass, that, to this present time, may be found in the borouglts of 
the Alhenians anonymous altars : a memorial of the expiation 
then made." These altars, it may be presumed, were called 
anonymous, because there was not the name of any particular 
deity inscribed upon them. 

Pausanias, who wrote before the end of the second centurv, 
in his description of Athens, having mentioned an altar of 
Jupiter Olympius, adds, ' And nigh unto it is an altar of un- 
known gods." And, in another place, he speaks ' of altars qf 
gods called unhiown.'* 



' Lib, zx. e. 7, sect. 6. 

' I'aui. 1. V. p. 413. 



' In Epimeiiide, 1. i. aegm. 1 10. 
* Ibid. 1. i. p. 4. 
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Philostralus, who wrote in the beginning of the third cen- 
tary, records it as an observation of Apollonius Tjanseus, 
' That it was wise to speak well of all the gods, especiuthj at 
Athens, where altars of unknown demons were erected.'^ 

The author of the dialogue Phllopatris, by many supposed 
to have been Lucian, who wrote about the year 170, by others 
some anonymous heathen writer of the fourth century, makes 
Critias swear by the unknown god of Athens; and, near the 
end of the dialogue, has these words, ' But let us find out Me 
unknown god at Athens, and, stretching our hands to heaven, 
offer to him our praises and thanksgivings." 

This is a very curious and a very important coincidence. It 
appears beyond controversy, that altars with this inscription 
were existing at Athens, at the time when St. Paul is alleged 
to have been there. It seems also, which is very worthy of 
observation, that this inscription was peculiar to the Athenians. 
There is no evidence that there were altars inscribed ' to the 
unknown God' in any other country. Supposing the history 
of St. Paul to have been a fable, how is it possible that such a 
writer as the author of the Acts of the Apostles was, should 
hit upon a circumstance so extraordinary, and introduce it by 
an allusion so siutable to St. Paul's otbce and cliaracter ? 



The examples here collected will be sufficient, I hope, to 
satisfy us, that the writers of the christian historj' knew some- 
thing of what they were M-riting about. The argument is also 
strengthened by the following considerations: 

I. That these agreements appear, not only in articles of 
public history, but, sometimes, in minute, recondite, and very 
peculiar circumstances, in which, of all others, a forger is most 
likely to' have been found tripping. 

II. That the destruction of Jerusalem, which took place 
forty years after the commencement of the christian institu- 
tion, produced such a change in the state of the country, and 
the condition of the Jews, that a writer who was unacquainted 
with the circumstances of the nation before that event, woidd 
find it difficult to avoid mistakes, in endeavouring to give 



' PliUos. Apoll. Tt/an. 1. vi. c. 3. 
' Luc'.an in Philop. torn. ii. ; Grasv. pp. 767, 780. 
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detailed accounts of transactions connected witli those circum- 
stances, forasmuch as he could uo longer have a living exemplar 
to copy from. 

III. That there appears, in the writers of the New Testament, 
a knowledge of the affairs of those times, which we do uot 
find in authors of later ages. In particular, many of the 
christian writers of the second and third centuries, and of the 
following ages, had false notions concerning the state of Judea, 
between the nativity of Jesus and the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem." Therefore tficy could not have composed our histories. 

Amidst so many conformities, we arc not to wonder that we 
meet with some difficulties. The principal of these I will put 
down, together with the solutions which they have received. 
But in doing this I must be contented with a brevity better 
suited to the limits of my volume than to the nature of a con- 
troversial argument. For the historical proofs of my assertions, 
and for the Greek criticisms upon which some of them are 
founded, I refer the reader to the second volume of the first 
part of Dr. Lardner's lai'ge work. 

I. The taxing during which Jesus was bom, was 'first 
made,' as we read, according to our translation, in St. Luke, 
' whilst Cyreuius was governor of Syria.' ' Now it turns out 
that Cyrenius was not governor of Syria until twelve, or, at the 
soonest, ten years after the birth of Clirist ; and that a taxing, 
census, or assessment, was made in Judea in the beginning of 
his government. Tl>c charge, therefore, brought against the 
evangelist is, that, intending to refer to this taxing, he has 
misplaced the date of it by an error of ten or twelve years. 

The answer to the accusation is found in his using the word 
'first' — 'And this taxing •wa.ajirst made;' for, according to the 
mistake imputed to the evangelist, this word could have no sig- 
nification whatever : it could have no place in his narrative ; 
because, let it relate to what it will, taxing, census, enrolment, 
or assessment, it imports that the writer had more than one of 
these in contemplation. It acquits him therefore of the charge, 
it is inconsistent with the supposition of his knowing only of 
the taxing in the beginning of Cyrcnins's government. And if 
the evangelist knew, which this word proves that he did, of 



' Lard, pnrt i. voL ii. p. 960. 



^ Chap, ii, rer. a. 
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some other taxing beside that, it is too mach, for the sake of 
conricting him of a mistake, to lay it down as certain that he 
intended to refer to l/iat. 

The sentence in St. Luke may be construed thus : * This 
Was the first assessment [or enrolment] of Cyrenius, governor 
of Syria ;' ' the words ' governor of Syria* being used after the 
name of Cyrenius as his addition or title. And this title, 
belonging to him at the time of writing the account, was natu- 
rally enough subjoined to his name, though acquired after the 
transaction which the account describes. A modern writer 
who was not very exact in the choice of his expressions, in re- 
lating the affairs of the East Indies, might easily say, that such 
a thing was done by Governor Hastings, though, in truth, the 
thing had been done by him before his advancement to the 
station from which he received the name of governor. And 
this, as we contend, is precisely the inaccuracy which has pro- 
duced the difficulty in St. Luke. 

At any rate, it appears from the form of the expression, 
that he had two taxings or enrolments in contemplation. And 
if Cyrenius had been sent upon this business into Judea, 
before he became governor of Syria (against which supposition 
there is no proof, but rather external evidence of an curolmeut 
going on about this time under some person or other),' then 
the census on all hands acknowledged to have been made by 
him in the beginning of his government, would form a second, 
so as to occasion the other to be called the Jirst. 

II. Another chronological objection arises upon a date assigned 
in the beginning of the third cliapter of St. Luke.' ' Now in 
the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Ccesar — Jesus began 



' If tlie word which wc render 'first' be rendered 'before,' wliidi it luia been 
jly contended that the Greek idiom allows of, tlie wliolo difficulty vani.ilicH ; 

' then the pasaage would be — ' Now this tiuing was made before C'yi-cniua wu 
governor of Syria ;' which corresponds with the chronology. But I rather chooae 
to argue, that, howc\er the word ' first' be rendered, to give it o meaning at all, 
it militate* with the objection. In this 1 think there can be no mistake. 

' Josepbat {Ant. xvii. c. 2, sect. C) has this remarkable passage — ■ When there- 
fore the whole Jewish nation took an oath to be fiiithful to C'ojsar, and the interests 
of the king.' Tliis transaction corresponds in the coarse of the history with the 
time of Christ's birth. What is called a census, and which we render tiixing, was 
delivering upon oath an accoimt of their property. This might bo accompauiod 
with on oath of fidelity, or might be mistaken by Joecphns for it. 
' Lard, part i. vol. ii. p. 768. 
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to be about thirty years of age ;' for supposing Jesus to have 
been born, as St. Matthew, and St. Luke also himself, relate, 
in the time of Herod, he must, according to the dates given in 
Josephus and by the Roman historians, have been at least 
thirty-one years of age in the fifteenth year of Tiberius. If 
he was born, as St. Matthew's narrative intimates, one or two 
years before Herod's dcatli, he would have been thirty-two or 
thirty-three years old at that time. 

This is the dif&culty : the solution turns upon an alteration 
in the construction of the Greek. St. Luke's words in the 
original are allowed, by the general opinion of learned men, to 
signify, not ' that Jesus began to be about tliirty years of age,' 
but * that he was about thirty years of age when he began his 
ministry.' This construction being admitted, the adverb 
' about' gives us all the latitude we want, and more, especially 
when applied, as it is in the present instance, to a decimal 
number ; for such numbers, even without this qualifying addi 
tion, are often used in a laxer sense than is here contended 
for.' 

III. Acts V. 36. ' For before these days rose up Theudas, 
boasting himself to be somebody ; to whom a number of men, 
about four hundred, joined themselves ; who was slain ; and 
all, as many as obeyed him, were scattered and brought to 
nought.' 

Josephus lias preserved the account of an impostor of the 
name of Theudas, who created some disturbances, and was 
slain J but, according to the date assigned to this man's ap- 
pearance (in which, however, it is very possible that Josephus 
may have been mistaken),- it must have been, at the least, 
seven years after Gamaliel's speech, of which this text is a 
part, was delivered. It has been replied to the objection,' that 



' Livy, speoking of the p4<nce wliich tlio conduct of Itomuliu had procured to the 
stnte <lnring the tchole reign of his successor* (Nnma), haa these words — 'Ab illo 
etiiin profcctia ^'iril)us datia tantum valuit, ut, in qvadraginta dcinde onnoi, tutani 
jwcem haberet :' yet aftcrnards in the eame chapter, ' Komulos [ho nyg] scptcra 
ct tri^inta regnavit annua, Numa trca et qoadraginta.' 

° MichacUa's Introduclion to the New Teitamenl (Uarsh's tranaUtion), vol. i. 
p. Cl. 

* Lardner, part i. vol. ii. p. 93a. 



• Liv. JIi4l. c i. aecU 16. 
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there might be two impostors of this uame : and it has been 
observed, in order to give a general probability to the solution, 
that the same thing appears to have happened in other instances 
of the same kind. It is proved from Joscplius, that there were 
not fewer than four persons of the name of Simon within forty 
years, and not fewer than tlirec of the name of Judas within ten 
years, who were all leaders of insurrections : and it is likewise 
recorded by this historian, that upon the death of Herod the 
Great (which agrees very well with the time of the commotion 
referred to by Gamaliel, and with his manner of stating that 
time ' before these days') there were innumerable disturbances 
in Judea.' Archbishop Usher was of opinion, that one of the 
three Judases above mentioned was Gamaliel's Theudas ; ' and 
that with a less variation of the name than we actually find in 
the gospels, where one of the twelve apostles is called by Luke, 
Judas ; and by Mark, Thaddeus.' Origen, however he came at 
his information, appears to have believed that there was an 
impostor of the name of Theudas before the nativity of Christ.'' 

IV. Matt, xiiii. 34. ' Wherefore, behold, I send unto you 
prophets, and wse men, and scribes : and some of them ye 
shall kill and crucify; and some of them shall ye scourge in 
your synagogues, and persecute them from city to city : that 
upon you may come all the righteous blood shed upon the 
earth, from the blood of righteous Abel unto the blood of 
Zacharias, son of BaracMas, whom ye slew between the temple 
and (fie altar.' 

Tliere is a Zacharias, whose death is related in the second 
book of Chronicles, in a manner which perfectly supports our 
Saviour's allusion.' But this Zacharias was the son of Je- 
hoiada. 

There is also Zacharias the prophet ; who was the son of 
Barachiah, and is so described in the superscription of bis pro- 
phecy, but of whose death we have no account. 



' A»l. 1. xvii. c. 13, sect. 4. ' Attnah, p. 797. 

' Luke Ti. 16 ; Mark iii. i8. * Orig. eon. CeU. p. 44. 

• • And the Spirit of God camo upon Zechnriah, tlie son of JcUoiada ihe priest, 
whieli stood above the people, and Baid unto tlietn, Thu8 naith God, Wby traus- 
gren ye the commandincnta of the Lord, that je cannot prosper ? Bucauie ye have 
fiirsaken the Lord, he hath also forsaken you. And thoy conspired against him, 
and tlOHtd hiiH H-ifh tlo»et, at the commamdineHt of the king, ii» tht court <fftk« 
hoiue <ffthe Lord.' — 3 Cliron. xsr. 30, 31. 
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I have little doubt Ijut tliat the first Zacharias was the person 
spokcu of by our Saviour ; and that the name of the fiither has 
been since added, or chunfjed, by some one, who took it from 
the title of the prophecy, which happened to be better known 
to him than the history in the Chronicles. 

There is likewise a Zacharias, the sou of Baruch, related by 
Josephus to have been slain in the temjile a few years before 
the destruction of Jerusalem. It has been insinuated, that the 
words put into our Saviour's mouth contain a reference to this 
transaction, and were composed by some writer, who either 
confuuiided the time of the transaction with our Saviour's age, 
or inadvertently overlooked the anachronism. 

Now suppose it to have been so; suppose these words to 
have been suggested by the transaction related in Josephus, and 
to have been falsely ascribed to Christ ; and observe what ex- 
traordinary coincidences (accidentally, as it must in that case 
have been) attend the forger's mistake. 

First. That we have a Zacharias in the book of Chronicles, 
■whose death, and the manner of it, corresponds with the 
allusion. 

Secondly. That although the name of this person's fatlier be 
erroneously put down in the Gospel, yet we have a way of ac- 
counting for the error, by showing another Zacharias in the 
Jewish Scriptures, much better known than the former, whose 
patronymic was actually that which appears in the text. 

Every one who thinks upon the subject, will find these to be 
circumstances which could not have met together in a mistake, 
which did not proceed from the circumstances themselves. 



I have noticed, I think, all the diflBculties of this kind. 
They are few ; some of them admit of a clear, others of a pro- 
bable solution. The reader will compare them with the num- 
ber, the variety, the closeness, and the satisfactoriuess, of the 
instances wliich are to be set against them ; and he will re- 
member the scantiness, in many cases, of our intelligence, and 
that difficulties always attend imperfect information. 
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Undesigned Coincidences. 

BETWEEN the letters wliich bear the name of St. Paul in 
oxir collection, and his history in the Acts of the Apostles, 
there exist many notes of correspondency. Tlic simple perusal 
of the writings is suflScient to prove, that neither the history 
was taken from the letters, nor the letters from the history. 
And the tindesiynedness of the agreements (which undesigned- 
ness is gathered from their latency, their minuteness, their obli- 
quity, tiie suitableness of the circumstances in which they con- 
sist, to the places in which those circumstances occur, and the 
circuitous references by which they are traced out) demonstrates 
that they have not been produced by meditation, or by any 
fraudulent contrivance. But coincidences, from which these 
causes arc excluded, and which arc too close and numerous to 
be accounted for by accidental concurrences of fiction, must 
necessarily have truth for their foundation. 

Tiiis argument appeared to ray mind of so much value (es- 
pecially for its assuming nothing beside the existence of the 
books), that I have pursued it through St. Paul's thirteen 
epistles, in a work published by me four years ago under the 
title of Hor<B Paulinte. I am sensible how feebly any argu- 
ment, which depends upon an induction of particulars, is repre- 
sented without examples. On which account I wished to liave 
abridged my own volume, in the manner in which I have 
treated Dr. Lardner's in the preceding chapter. But, upon 
making the attempt, I did not find it in my power to render 
the articles intelligible by fewer words than I have there used. 
I must be content, therefore, to refer the reader to the work 
itself. And I would particularly invite his attention to the 
obsenations which are made in it upon the three first epis- 
tles. I persuade myself that he will find the proofs, both of 
agreement and undesignedncss, supplied by these epistles, suffi- 
cient to support the conclusion which is there maintained, in 
favour both of the genuineness of the writings, and the truth 
of the narrative. 
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It remains only, in this place, to point out how tte argumcut 
bears upon the general question of the christian history. 

Firstj St. Paul in these letters affirms, in unequivocal terms, 
his own performance of miracles, and, what ought particularly 
to be remcmbcrctl, ' That miracles were the signs of an apostle." 
If this testimony come from St. Paul's own hand, it is invalu- 
able. And that it does so, the argument before us fixes in mj 
miud a firm assurance. 

Secoiidly, it shows that the series of action, represented in 
the epistles of St. Paul, was real ; which alone lays a founda- 
tion for the proposition which forms the subject of the first 
part of our present work, viz., that the original witnesses of the 
christian history devoted themselves to lives of toil, suffering, 
and danger, in consequence of their belief of the truth of that 
history, and for the sake of communicating the knowledge of it 
to others. 

Thirdly, it proves that Luke, or whoever was the author of 
the Acts of the Apostles (for the argument does not depend 
upon the name of the author, though 1 know no reason for 
questioning it), was well acquainted with St. Paul's history ; 
and that he probably wns, what he ])rofcsscs himself to be, a 
companion of St. Paul's travels : which, if true, establishes in a 
considerable degree, the credit even of his gospel, because it 
shows, that the writer, from his time, situation, and connexions, 
possessed opportunities of informing himself truly concerning 
the transactions which he relates. I have little difficulty in 
applying to the Gospel of St. Luke what is proved concerning 
the Acts of the Apostles, considering them as two parts of the 
same history ; for, though there are instances of second parts 
being forgeries, I kuow none where the second part is genuine, 
and the first not so. 

I will only observe, as a sequel of the argument, though not 
noticed in my work; the remarkable similitude between the 
style of St. John's gospel, and of St. John's first epistle. The 
style of St. John's is not at all the style of St. Paul's epistles, 
though both arc very singular ; nor is it the style of St. James's 
or of St. Peter's epistle : but it bears a resemblance to the 
style of the gospel inscribed with St. John's name, so far as 
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that resemblance can be expected to appear wliich is not in 
simple narrative, so much as in reflections, and in the represen- 
tation of discourses. Writings so circumstanced, prove them- 
selves, and one another, to be genuine. This correspondency 
is the more valuable, as the epistle itself asserts, in St. John's 
manner indeed, but in terms sufficiently explicit, the writer's 
personal knowledge of Christ's history : ' That which was from 
the beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen with 
our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands have 
handled, of the word of life ; that which we have seen and heard, 
declare we unto you." Who would not desire, who perceives 
not <he value of an account, delivered by a writer so well in- 
formed as this ? 



ANNOTATION. 

' / have pursued this argument [from undesigned coincidences] 
in a Work under the title of Horie Pauliuae.' 

That work is an examination of the Apostle Paul's Epistles 
along with the Acts of the Apostles, in order to show, by in- 
ternal evidence alone, that they must both be genuine works. He 
discovers a vast number of points of coincidence between 
them, so minute, and evidently undesigned, fliat it is to- 
tally impossible they could ever have found their way cither 
into a forgery, or a compilation made up ia after-ages from 
floating traditions. And tliis is done so ably and so satisfac- 
torily, tiiat I have often rccomractided the study of this work 
to leffal students ; not merely on account of its intrinsic value, 
with a view to its own immediate object, but also as an ad- 
mirable exercise in the art of sifting evidence. 

That minuteness in the points of coincidence which I have 
alluded to, and which Paley so earnestly dwells on, is just the 
circumstance which, in a question of evidence, makes their 
importance the greater. Tlic unthinking are apt to overlook 
this, and to conclude that what ia itself a very small and 
trifling circumstance, is small and unimportant as a proof. But 
tl»e most important evidence is often furnished by things the 

' Ch. i. ver. i, 3. 
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most insignificant in themselves. The impression of the sole 
of a Man's Shoe, or a scrap of paper used as "Wadding for a 
gun, have led to the €lctection of crimes. And in reality it is 
altogether in minute points that the difference is to he per- 
ceived between truth and fabrication. A false storj' may easily 
be made plausible in its general outline ; — in the great features 
of the transactions related. But in some very mioute parti- 
culars, which would escape notice except on a veiy close ex- 
amination, there will almost always be found some inconsis- 
tencies, such as, of course, could not exist iu a true narrative. 

The difference in this respect, between truth and fabrication, 
answers to that between the productions of Nature and the 
works of Art. Both may appear equally perfect at a slight 
glance, or even on close inspection by the naked eye. But 
apply a microscope to each, and you will see the difference. A 
piece of delicate cambric, under the Solar Jlicroscope, looks 
like a coarse sail-cloth ; and an artificial flower, which might 
deceive the naked eye even of a florist, will appear rugged and 
uneven ; while the petals of a real flower, or the wing of a fly, 
when thus examined, exhibit such delicate and perfect and 
beautiful regulai'ity, that ' even Solomou in aU his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these.' And tso it is when we apply the 
Microscope of close and minute investigation to genuine com- 
positions and true history. 



CHAPTER Vlll. 



Of the History of the Resurrection. 

THE history of the resurrection of Christ is a part of the 
evideuce of Christianity j but I do not know, whether the 
proper strength of this passage of the christian history, or 
wherein its peculiar value, as a head of evideuce, consists, be 
generally uuderstood. It is not that, as a miracle, the resur- 
rection ought to be accounted a more decisive proof of super- 
natural agency than other miracles arc j it is not that, as it 
stands in the Gospels, it is belter attested than some others ; it 
is not for either of these reasons, that more weight belongs to 
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it than to other miracles, but for the following, ^-iz. That it is com- 
pletelj certain that the apostles of Christ, and the first teachers 
of ChristianitT, asserted the feet. And this would have been 
certain, if the four Gospels had been lost, or never written. 
Every piece of scripture recognises the resurrection. Every 
epistle of every apostle, every author contemporary with the 
apostles, of the age immediately succeeding the apostles, every 
writing from that age to the present, genuine or spurious, on 
the side of Christianity or against it, concur in representing the 
resurrection of Christ as an article of his historj', received with- 
out doubt or disagreement by all who called themselves Cliris- 
tians, as alleged from the beginning by the propagators of the 
institution, and alleged as the centre of their testimony. No- 
thing, I apprehend, which a man does not hintsclf see or 
hear, can be more certain to him than tliis point. I do not 
mean that nothing can be more certain than that Christ rose 
from the dead ; but that nothing can he more certain, than 
that his apostles, and the first teachers of Christianity, gave out 
that he did so. In the other parts of tlie gospel narrative, a 
question may be made, whether the things related of Christ l)c 
the very things wliich the apostles and first teachers of the re- 
ligion delivered concerning him ? And this question depends a 
good deal upon the evidence we possess of the gcuuiucness, or 
rather, perhaps, of the antiquity, credit, and reception of tlie 
books. Upon the subject of the resurrection, no such discussion 
is necessary, because no such doubt can be entertained. Tlie 
only points, which can enter into our consideration, arc, whether 
the apostles knowingly published a falsehood, or whether they 
were themselves deceived ; whether either of these suppositions 
be possible. Tlie first, I tliink, is pretty generally given up. 
The nature of the undertaking, and of the men : the extreme 
unlikelihood that such men should engage iu such a measure as 
a scheme; their personal toils and dangers and sufleriugs in 
the cause ; their appropriation of their whole time to the ob- 
ject; the warm and seemingly unaffected zeal and earnestness 
with which they profess their sincerity, exempt their memory 
from the suspicion of imposture. The solution more deserving 
of notice, is that which would resolve the conduct of the 
apostles into enthuglasni ; which would class the evidence of 
Christ's resurrection with the numerous stories that are extant 
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of the apparitions of dead men. Tliere are circumstances in 
the narrative, as it is preserved in our histories, which destroy 
this comparison entirely. It was not one person, but many, 
who saw him ; they saw him not only separately, but together, 
not only by night but by day, not at a distance but near, not 
once but several times; they not only saw him, but touched 
him, conversed with him, ate with him, examined his person 
to satisfy their doubts. Tiicse particulars are decisive : but 
they stand, I do admit, upon the credit of our records. I 
would answer, tliercforc, the insinuation of enthusiasm, by a 
circumstance which arises out of the nature of the thing ; and 
the reality of which must be confessed by all who allow, what 
1 believe is not denied, that the resurrection of Christ, whether 
true or false, was asserted by bis disciples from the beginning : 
and that circumstauce is, the non-production of the dead body. 
It is related in the history, wliat indeed the story of tlie re- 
surrection necessarily implies, that the corpse was missing out 
of the sepulclire : it is related also in the history, that the 
Jews reported that the followers of Christ had stolen it away.' 
And this account, though loaded with great improbabilities, such 
ns the situation of the disciples, their fears for their own safety 
at the time, the unlikelihood of their expecting to succeed, the 
difficulty of actual success,^ and the inevitable consequence of 
detection and failure, was, nevertheless, the most credible 
account that could be given of the matter. But it proceeds 
entirely upou the supposition of fraud, as all the old objections 
did. What account can be given of the body, upon the sup- 
position of enthusiasm ? It is impossible our Lord's followers 
could believe that he was risen from the dead, if his corpse 



' • And UiU saying,' St Matthew vrrito, ' i» commonly reported amongst the 
JcWB until this day.' («viii. 15.) The evangelist may be thonght good authority 
M to tliia point, even by those who do not admit his evidence in every other point: 
and tide point is mifficieul to prove that the body was niisaiug. 

It baa nlao been riglitly, I think, observed by Dr. Tiiwnsliend (Z)i*. apo» the Sa. 
p. 126), that the story oi" the guards cnrricd coUusiou ujMin the face of it: — ' Hi* 
disciples cume by night, and stole him awuy, while we slept.' Men in their cir- 
cumstances would not have made such an aeltnowledgmont of their negligence, with- 
out previous aeaurunccs of protection and impunity. 

' ' Especially at the full moon, the city fiill of people, many probably piuong 
the whole night, as Jesus and bis disiiiiles hud done, in the open air, the sepulchre 
so near the city oa to be now inclosed within the walls.' — Priestley oh the Meiur. 
p. 24. 
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was lying before them. No enthusiasm ever reached to such 
a pitch of extravagancy as that : a spirit may be an illusion ; 
a body is a real thing, an object of sense, in which there can 
be no jnistake. All accounts of spectres leave the body in the 
grave. And, although the body of Christ might be removed by 
fraud, and for the purjioses of fraud, yet, without any such 
intention, and by sincere but deluded men, which is the repre- 
sentation of the apostolic character we are now examining, no 
such attempt could be made. The presence and the absence 
of the dead body are alike inconsistent with the hypothesis of 
enthusiasm : for, if present, it must have cured their enthu- 
siasm at once; if absent, fraud, not enthusiasm, must have 
carried it away. 

But further, if we admit, upon the concurrent testimony of 
all the histories, so much of the account as states that the 
religion of Jesus was set up at Jerusalem, and set up with 
asserting, in the very place in which be bad been buried, and 
a few days after he bad been buried, his resurrection out of 
the grave, it is evident that, if his body could have been found, 
the Jews would have produced it, as the shortest and completest 
answer possible to the whole atory. The attempt of the 
apostles could not have survived this refutation a moment. If 
we also admit, upon the authority of St. Matthew, that the 
Jews were advertised of the expectation of Christ's followers, 
and that they had taken due precaution in consequence of 
this notice, and that the body was in marked and public cus- 
tody, the observation receives more force still. For, notwith- 
standing their precaution, and although thus prepared and fore- 
warned ; when the story of the resurrection of Christ came 
forth, as it immediately did ; when it was publicly asserted by 
his disciples, and made the ground and basis of their preaching 
in his name, and collecting followers to his religion, the Jews 
had not the body to produce : but were obliged to meet the 
testimony of the apostles by an answer, not containing indeed 
any impossibility in itself, but absolutely inconsistent with the 
supposition of their integrity ; that is, in other words, incon- 
sistent with the supposition which would resolve tlieir conduct 
into enthusiasm. 
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ANNOTATION. 
' The Jews had not the body to produce.' 

lu that curious and valuable book, the Tohloth Jeachu, — the 
Jewish account of our Lord, — it is stated that the body Mas 
ignoroiniously dragged through the streets of Jerusalem : — that 
a number of the Disciples dwelling at some distance, having 
heard a report of their Master's death, and of his resurrec- 
tion, sent some of their number, as a deputation, to Jerusa- 
lem, to inquire into the facts : — that the Jewish Rulers showed 
them their Master's corpse : — and that they thereupon returned 
home and reported that He was risen from the dead ! 

Now this account, which, as it stands, is a glaring moral 
impossibility, is not unlikely to be true excepting in one par- 
ticular — the exhibition of the real body of Jesus. It seems 
highly probable that the Rulers showed tliem a corpse, assuring 
them that it was their Master's. And if so, they, on per- 
ceiving that it was not, would be convinced by this (in con- 
junction with the testimonies they would meet with at Jeru- 
salem) that Jeans was risen : and they would bring back this 
assurance to their friends who had sent them. 



CHAPTER IX. 
The Fropagalion of Christianity, 

IN this argument, the first consideration is the fact; in what 
degree, within what time, and to what extent, Christianity 
actually was propagated. 

The accounts of the matter, which can be collected from 
our books, are as follow : A few days after Christ's disap- 
pearance out of the world, we find an assembly of disciples at 
Jerusalem, to the number of ' about one hundred and tweuty;' ' 
which hundred and twenty were, probably, a little association 
of believers, met together, not merely as believers iu Christ, 
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but as personally connected with the apostles, and with one 
another. Whatever was the number of believers then in Jeru- 
salem, we have no reason to be surprised that so small a 
company should assemble; for there is no proof that the fol- 
lowers of Clirist were yet formed into a society, that the society 
was reduced into any order, that it was at this time even under- 
stood that a new religion (in the sense which that term con^'eys 
to us) was to be set up in the world, or how the professore of 
that religion were to be distinguished from the rest of mankind. 
The death of Christ had left, we may suppose, the generality 
of his disciples in great doubt, both as to what they were to 
do, and concerning what was to follow. 

This meeting was held, as we have already said, a few days 
after Christ's ascension ; for, ten days after that event was the 
day of Pentecost, when, as our history relates,' upon a signal 
display of divine agency attending the persons of the apostles, 
there were added to the society ' about three thousand souls.' ' 
But here, it is not, I think, to be taken, that these three 
thousand were all converted by this single miracle j but rather 
that many, who were before believers in Christ, became now 
professors of Christianity : that is to say, when they found that 
a religion was to be established, a society formed and set up in 
the name of Christ, governed by liis laws, avowing their belief 
in his mission, united amongst themselves, and separated from 
the rest of the world, by visible distinctions; in pursuance of 
their former conviction, and by virtue of what they hnd heard 
and seen and known of Christ's history, they publicly became 
members of it. 

"We read in the fourth ' chapter of the Acts, that, soon after 
this, ' the number of the men,' i.e. of the society openly pro- 
fessing their belief in Christ, * was about five thousand.' So 
that here is an increase of two thousand within a very short 
time. And it is probable that there were many, both now and 
afterwards, who, although they believed in Christ, did not think 
it necessary to join themselves to this society ; or who waited 
to see what was likely to become of it. Gamaliel, whose ad- 
vice to the Jewish council is recorded Acts jv. 34, appears V 
to have been of tliis description; perhaps Nicodemus, and 

' AcU U. I. - Acts ii. 41, • Vene / 
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perhaps also Joseph of Arimathea. This class of men, their 
character and their ranli, are likewise poiuted out by St. John, 
in the twelfth chapter of Lis gospel : ' Nevertheless among the 
chief rulers also many believed on him ; hut because of the 
Pharisees they did not confess him, lest they should be put out 
of the synagogue : for they loved the praise of men more than 
the praise of God.' Persons such as these, might admit the 
miracles of Christ, without being immediately convinced that 
they were under obligation to make a public profession of 
Christianity, at the risk of all that was dear to them in life, 
and even of life itself.' 

Christianity, however, proceeded to increase in Jerusalem by 
a progress equally rapid with its first success ; for, in the next' 
chapter of our history, we read that ' believers were the more 
added to the Lord, multitudes both of men and women.' And 
this enlargement of the new society appears in the first verse 
of the succecduig chapter, wherein we are told, that, ' when 
the number of the disciples was multiplied, there arose a mur- 
muring of the Grecians against the Hebrews l)eeause their 
widows were neglected;" and, afterwards in the same chapter, 
it is declared expressly, that * the number of the disciples mul- 
tiplied in Jerusalem greatly, and that a great company of the 
priests were obedient to the faith.' 

This I call the first period in the propagation of Christianity. 
It commences with the ascension of Christ ; and extends, aa 
may be collected from incidental notes of tirae,^ to something 



' ' Beside tliose who professed, and those who riyectcd and opposed, Oiristumity, 
there were, in all prolwhility, niultitiides between botli, neither perfect Cliristiuni, 
nor yet unbelievers, Tbcy hud a favourublc opinion of the gospel, but worldly 
ooMidemtions made them nnwillinj; to owii it. There were many circiini.stAnc<9 
which inclined them to think thnt Christianity was a divine revelBtion, but there 
were many inconveniencea which ntleniicd the open profession of it ; and they could 
not find iu themselves conmge enough to bcnr them, to disobUgo thuir friends and 
family, to ruin their fortunes, to lose their reputation, their liberty und their life, 
for the sake of the new religion. Therefore they were willing to ho|)e, that if they 
endeavoured to obscr^'C the great principles of morality, which Christ had repre- 
sented as the principal part, the sum and substance of religion ; if tliey thought 
honourably of the gospel, if they offered no injury to the Christiims, if they did 
thorn all the services that tliey could ta/eli/ perform, they were willing to hope 
that Ood would accept this, and Miat he would excuse and forgive tlie rest.'— ^ 
Jortiu's Du. on the Chriit. Stl. p. 91, ed. 4. 



' Acts V. 14. 
' Vide Pearson's Sntiq, 1. xviij. c. 



' Act* vi. I. 
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more than one year after that event ; during which terra the 
preaching of Christianity, so far as oar documents inform us, 
was confined to the single city of Jerusalem. Aiid how did it 
succeed there? The first assembly which ivc meet with of 
Christ's disciples, and that a few days after his removal from 
the norld, consisted of ' one hundred and twenty.' About a 
week after this ' three thousand were added in one day ; and 
the number of Christians, pubhcly baptised, and publicly asso- 
ciating together, was very soon increased to 'five thousand.' 
' Multitudes both of men and women continued to be added :' 
' disciples multiplied greatly,' and ' many of the Jewish priest- 
hood, as well as others, became obedient to the faith / and 
this within a space of less than two years from the corameiicc- 
nient of the institution. 

By reason of a persecution raised against the church at 
Jerusalem, the converts were driven from that city, and dis- 
persed throughout the regions of Judea and Samaria.' Wherever 
they came, they brought their religion with them ; for our 
historian informs us,' that ' they, that were scattered abroad, 
went everywhere preaching the word.' The effect of this 
preaching comes afterwards to be noticed, where the historian 
is led, in the course of his narrative, to observe, that then. 
\i.e. about three yeai-s ' posterior to this] ' the churches had 
rest throughout all Judea, and Galilee and Samaria, and were 
edified, and, walking in the fear of the Lord, and in the com- 
fort of the Holy Ghost, were multiplied.' This was the work 
of the second period, which comprises about four years. 

Hitherto the preaching of the gospel had been confined to 
Jews, to Jewish proselytes, and to Samaritans. And I cannot 
forbear from setting down, in this place, an observatioji of 
Mr. Bryant's, which appears to mc to be perfectly well 
founded : — ' The Jews still remain, but how seldom is it that 
we can make a single proselyte ! There is reason to think, 
that there were more converted by the apostles in one day, 
than have since been won over in the last thousand years.' * 

It was not yet known to the apostles, that they were at 
liberty to propose the religion to mankind at large. That 



' Acts viii. I. ' Verse 4. • Bennon, bk. i. p. aoy. 

* Drj-uit on the Truth of the Chritlian Seliifio», p. 112. 
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' mystery,' as St. Paul calls it/ and as it then was, was revealetl 
to Peter by an espeeial miracle. It appears to have been' 
about seven years after Christ's ascension, that the gospel was 
preaehcd to the Gentiles of Ccsarea. A year ader this, a great 
multitude of Gentiles were converted at j\jntioch in Syria. The 
expressions employed by the historian are these — ' A great 
number believed, and turned to the Lord;' 'much people was 
added unto the Lord ;' the apostles Barnabas and Paul taught 
mucli people.' Upon Herod's death, which happened in the 
next year,* it is observetl that ' the word of God grew and mul- 
tiplied.' ' Three years from this time, upon the preaching of 
Patil at Iconium, the metropolis of Lycaonia, ' a great multi- 
tude both of Jews and Greeks believed;" and afterwards, in 
the course of this very progress, he is represented as ' making 
many disciples' at Dcrbe, a principal city in the same district. 
Three years' after this, which brings us to sixteen after the 
ascension, the apostles ^vrote a public letter from Jerusalem to 
the Gcutile converts iu Antiocli, Syria, and Ciiicia, with whicli 
letter Paul travelled through these countries, and found the 
churches ' established in the faith, and increasing in number 
daily.'" From Asia the apostle proceeded into Greece, where, 
soon after his arrival in Macedonia, we find him at Thessalonica ; 
in which city ' some of the Jews believed, and of the devout 
Greeks a great multitude."' We meet also here with an acci- 
dental hint of the general progress of the christian mission, in 
the exclamation of the tumultuous Jews of Thessalonica, ' that 
they, who had turned the world upside down, were conic 
thither also."" At Berea, the next city at which St. Paul 
arrive:;, tlie historian, who was present, informs us that tnany 
of the Jews believed.' " The next year and half of St. Paul's 
ministry was spent at Corinth. Of bis success in that city we 
receive the following intimations: 'that many of the Corin- 
thians believed and were baptised,' and 'that it was revealed to 
the apostle by Christ, that he had much people in that city.'" 
Witliin less than a year aflter his departure from Corinth, and 



' Eph. iii. 3-6. • Benaon, bk. U. p. 336. * Acta xi. 21, 34, 36. 

* Hciiwin, bk. ii. p. 289. • Acta xU. 24. ' IbUl. xiv. i. 

* Benson's MM. Chriti. bk. iii. p. 50. " AcU xW. 5. * Ibid. xvli. 4. 

>" AcU V. 6. " Ibid. xvU. 13. " Ibid, xviii. 8-10. 
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cnty-five' years after the ascension, St. Paul fixed his station 
it Ephesus, for the space of two years^ and something more. 
The cflect of his ministry in that city and neighbourhood drew 
from the historian a reflection, how ' mightily grew the word of 
God and prevailed.' ' And at the conclusion of this period, we 
find Demetrius at the head of a party, who were rJarmed by the 
progress of the religion, complahiing, that ' not only at Ephesus, 
but also throughout all Asia [i.e. the province of Lydia, and 
the country adjoining to Ephesiis], this Paul has persuaded and 
turned away much people." Beside these accounts, there 
occurs, incidentally, mention of converts at Rome, Alexandria, 
Athens, Cyprus, Cyrcne, Macedonia, Philippi. 

This is the third period in the propagation of Christianity, 
setting off in the seventh year after the ascension, and ending 
at the twenty-eighth. Now, lay these three periods together, 
and ol)scrve how the progress of the religion by these accounts 
is represented. The institution, which properly degan only 
after its author's removal from the world, before the end of 
tliirty years had spread itself through Judea, Galilee, and 
Samaria, almost all the numerous districts of the Lesser Asia, 
through Greece, and the islands of the /Egeau Sea, the sea 
coast of Africa, and had extended itself to Rome, and into Italy. 
At Antioch in Syria, at Joppa, Ephesus, Corinth, Thessalouica, 
Bcrea, Iconium, Derbe, Antioch in Pisidia, at Lydda, Saron, 
the number of converts is intimated by the expressions ' a 
great number,' ' great multitudes,' ' much people.' Converts 
without any designation of their number,' at 
Troas, Athens, Philippi, Lystra, Damascus. 
time, Jerusalem continued not only the centre 
of the mission, but a principal seat of the religion ; for, when 
St. Paul returned thither at the conclusion of the period of 



are mentioned. 
Tyre, Cesarea, 
During all this 
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' Acts xix. lo. 
* Ibid. ver. 36. 
• Considering the extreme conciseness of innny parts of the bistory, the silenco 
altoat the nnmbers of converts is no proof of their paucity ; for at Philippi no men- 
tion whatever is made of the number, yet St. Paul addressed an epistle to that 
church. The chorches of Gubitiu, lUid the afliiirs of those churches, were consider- 
able enough to be the subject of another letter, and of much of St. Paul's solicitude ; 
yet no account is preserved in the liislory of his success, or even of his preaching in 
that country, except tlie sliglit notice which these words convey ; — ' When tliey luid 
gune throughout Phrygia, and the region of Galutin, they essayed to go into 
Jiitb/nia.' — Acts ivi. 6. 
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which we are now considering the accounts, the other apostles 
poiuled out to him, as a reasou for his compliance with their 
advice, ' how mauy thousands [myriads, ten thousands] there 
were in that city who believed." 

Upon this abstract, and the writing from which it is 
drawn, the following observations seem material to be made : 
' I. That the account conies from a person, who was himself 
concerned in a portioD of what he relates, and was contemporary 
with the whole of itj who visited Jerusalem, and frequented 
the society of those who had acted, and were acting, the chief 
parts in Ihc transaction. I lay down this point positively ; for, 
had the ancient attestations to this valuable record been less 
satisfactory than they are, the unafFectedniess and simplicity 
with wliich the author notices his presence upon certain occa- 
sions, and the entire absence of art and design from these 
notices, would have been suflicicnt to persuade my mind, thai, 
whoever he was, he actually lived in the times, and occupied 
the situation, in which he represents liinisclf to be. When I 
say ' whoever he was,' I do not mean to cast a doubt upon the 
name to which antiquity hath ascribed the Acts of the Apostles 
(for there is no cause, that 1 am acquainted with, for question- 
ing it), but to observe, that, in such a case as this, the time 
and situation of the author is of more importance than liis 
name ; and that these appear from the work itself, and in the 
most unsuspicious form. 

II. Tliat this account is a very incomplete account of the preach- 
ing and propagation of Christianity : I mean, that, if what we 
read in the history be true, much more than what the histoiyl 
contains must be true abo. For, although the narrative from 
which our information is derived has been entitled the Acts of 
the Apostles, it is in fact a history of the twelve apostles only 
during a short time of their continuing together at Jerusalem ; 
and even of this period the account is very concise. The work 
afterwards consists of a few important passages of Peter's 
ministry, of the speech and death of Stcpheu, of the preaching 
of Phihp the deacon ; and the sequel of tlie volume, that is, 
two-thirds of the whole, is taken up with the conversion, the 
travels, the discourses and history of the new apostle Paul, in 
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which history also large portions of time are often passed over 
with very scanty notice. 

III. That the account, so far as it goes, is for this very 
reason more credible. Had it been the author's design to have 
displayed the early progress of Christianity, he would un- 
doubtedly have collected, or, at least, have set forth, accounts of 
the preaching of the rest of the apostles, who cannot, without 
extreme improbability, be supposed to have remained silent and 
inactive, or not to have met with a share of that success which 
attended their colleagues. To which may be added, as an ob- 
servation of the same kind, 

IV. That the intimations of the number of converts, and of 
the success of the preaching of the apostles, come out for the 
most part incidentally ; are drawn from the historian by the 
occasion ; sucK as the murmuring of the Grecian converts, the 
rest from persecution, Herod's deatli, the sending of Barnabas 
to Antioch, and Barnabas calling Paul to his assistance, Paul - 
coming to a place and finding there disciples, the clamour of 
the Jews, the complaint of artificers interested in the support 
of the popular religion, the reason assigned to induce Paul to 
give satisfaction to the Christians of Jerusalem. Had it not 
been for these occasions, it is probable that no notice whatever 
would have been taken of the number of converts, in several of 
the passages in which that notice now appears. All this tends 
to remove the suspicion of a design to exaggerate or de- 
ceive. 

P.\RALLEL TESTIMONIES with the history, arc the letters 
which have come down to us of St. Paid, and of the other 
apostles. Those of St. Paul are addressed to the churches of 
Corinth, Philippi, Thessalonica, the cbiu-eh of Galatia, and, if 
the inscription be right, of Ephcsus, his ministry at all which 
places is recorded in the history ; to the church of Colosse, or 
rather to the churches of Colosse and Laodicca jointly, which 
he had not then visited. Tiiey recognise by reference the 
churches of Judea, the elmrches of Asia, and ' all the churches 
of the Gentiles." In the epistle" to the Romans, the author 
is led to deliver a remarkable declaration concerning the extent 
cf his preaching, its efficacy, and the cause to which he ascribes 
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it, ' to make tlie Gentiles obedient by word and deed, tbrough 
mighty signs and ■wonders, by the power of the Spirit of 
God ; so that from Jerusalem, and round about unto Illyricum, 
I have fully preached the gospel of Christ.' In the epistle to 
the Colossians,' we find an oblique but very strong signification 
of the then general state of the christian mission, at least as 
it appeared to St. Paul ; * If ye continue in the faith, grounded 
and settled, and be not moved away from the hope of the 
gospel, which ye have heard, and which was preached to erery 
creature which is under heaven ,' which gospel, he had re- 
minded them near the beginning' of his letter, ' was present 
with them as it was in all the world.' The expressions are 
hyperbolical ; but they are hyperboles which could only be ijsed 
by a writer who entertained a strong sense of the subject. The 
first epistle of Peter accosts the Christians dispersed throughout 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadoeia, Asia and Bithynia. 



It comes next to be considered, how far these accounts are 
confirmed, or followed up, by other evidence. 

Tacitus, in delivering a relation, which has already been laid 
before the reader, of the fire which happened at Home in the 
tenth year of Nero, which coincides with the thirtieth year 
after Christ's ascension, asserts, that the emperor, in order to 
suppress the rumours of having been himself the author of the 
mischief, procured the Christians to be accused. Of which 
Christians, thus brought into his narrative, the following is so 
much of the historian's account as belongs to our present pur- 
pose : ' They had their deuomiuation from Christus, who, in 
the reign of Tiberius, was put to death as a criminal by the 
procurator Pontius Pilate. This pernicious superstition, though 
checked for a while, broke out again, and spread not only 
over Judea, but reached the city also. At first they only were 
apprehended who confessed themselves of that sect; afterwords 
a vast multitude were discovered by them,' This testimony to 
the early propagation of Christianity is extremely material. 
It is from an historian of great reputation, living near the 
time; from a stranger and an enemy to the religion : audit. 
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joins immediately with the period through which the scripture 
accounts extend. It establishes these points, that the religion 
began at Jerusalem, that it spread throughout Judea, tliat it 
had reached Eomc, and not only so, but that it had there ob- 
] tained a great number of converts. This was about six years 
after the time that St. Paul wrote his epistle to the llomans, 

eond something more than two years after he arrived there him- 
eclf. The converts to the religion were then so numirous at 
Rome, that of those who were betrayed by the information of 
the persons first persecuted, a great multitude {muUiludo 
ingeus) were discovered and seized. 
It seems probable, that the temporary check which Tacitus 
represents Christianity to have received [repressa in pnexens) 
referred to the persecution at Jerusalem, which followed the 
death of Stephen (Acts viii.) ; and which, by dispersing the con- 
verts, caused the institution, in some measure, to disappear. 
Its second eruption at the same place, and within a short time, 

rhas much in it of the character of truth. It was the firm- 
ness and perseverance of men who knew what they relied 
upon. 
Next in order of time, and perhaps superior in importance, 
is the testimony of Pliny the younger. Pliny was the Roman 
governor of Pontus and Bithynia, two considerable districts ia 
the northern part of Asia Minor. The situation in which he 
found his province led him to apply to the emperor (Trajan) 
for his direction as to the conduct he was to hold towards the 
Christians. The letter in which this application is contained 
was written not quite eighty years after Christ's ascension. The 
president, in this letter, states the measures he had already 
pursued, and then adds, as his reason for resorting to the em- 
peror's cuunsel and authority, the following words : — ' Sus- 
pending all judicial proceedings, I have recourse to you for 
advice ; for it has appeared to me a matter highly desening 
consideration, especially upon account of the great number of 
persons who are in danger of suffering : for many of all ages, 
and of every rank, of both sexes likewise, are accused, and will 
be accused. Nor has the contagion of this superstition seized 
cities only, but the lesser towns also, and the open country. 
Nevertheless it seemed to me that it may be restrained and 
corrected. It is certain, that the temples, which were almost 
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forsaken, begin to he more frequented; and the sacred solem- 
nities, after a long intermission, are revived. Victims, like- 
wise, are everywhere {passim] bought up ; whereas, for some 
time, there were few to purchase tliem. Whence it is easy to 
imagine, what numbers of men might be reclaimed, if pardon 
were granted to those that shall repent." 

It is obvious to observe, that the passage of Pliny's letter, 
here quoted, proves, not only that the Christians in Pontus and 
Bithyuia were now numerous, but that they had subsisted 
there for some considerable time. ' It is certain [he says] 
that the temples, which were almost forsaken [plainly ascribing 
this desertion of the poiiukr woi*ship to the prevalency of 
Christianity], begin to be more frequented ; and the sacred 
solemnities, after a long intermi-ssion, arc revived.* There are 
also two clauses in the former part of the letter which indicate 
the same thing ; one, in winch he declares that he had ' never 
been present at any trials of Christians, and therefore knew not 
what was the usual subject of inquiry and punishment, or how 
far either was wont to be urged : the second clause is the fol- 
lowing : ' Others were named by an informer, who, at first, con- 
fessed themselves Christians, and afterwards denied it ; the rest 
said, they had been Christians, some three years ago, some 
longer, and some above twenty years.* It is also apparent 
that Pliny speaks of the Cliristiaus as a description of men well 
known to the person to whom he writes. His first sentence 
concerning them is, ' I have never been present at the trials of 
Christians.' This mention of the name of Christians, without 
any preparatory explanation, shows that it was a term familiar 
Iwth to the writer of the letter, and the person to whom it 
was addressed. Had it not been so, Pliny would naturally 
have begun his letter by informing the emperor, that he 
had met with a certain set of men in the province called 
Christians. 

Here then is a verj' signal evidence of the progress of the 
christian religion in a short space. It was not fourscore years 
after the crucifixion of Jesus when Pliny wrote this letter; nor 
seventy years since the apostles of Jesus began to mention his 
name to the Gentile world. Bithyuia and Pontus were at a 
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great distance from Judea, the centre from which the rcliijion 
spread j yet in these provinces Christianity had long subsisted, 
and Christians were now in such numbers as to lead t!ic llomnn 
governor to report to the emperor, that they were found, not 
only in cities, but iu villages and in open countries ; of all ages, 
of every rank and condition ; that they abounded so much as 
to have produced a visible desertion of the temples; that beasts 
brought to market for victims had few purchasers; that the 
sacred solemnities were much neglected : circumstances noted 
by Pliny, for the express purpose of showing to the emperor 
the effect and prevalency of the new institution. 

No evidence remains, by which it can be proved that the 
Christians were more numerous in Pontua and Bithynia than iu 
other parts of the Roman empire ; nor has auy reason been 
offered to show why they should be so. Christianity did not 
begin in these countries, nor near them. I do not know, 
therefore, that we ought to confine the description in Pliny's 
letter to the state of Christianity in tliosc provinces, even if 
uo other account of the same subject had come down to us; 
but, certainly, this letter may fuiily be applied in aid and con- 
firmation of the representations given of the general state of 
Christianity in the world, by christian writers of that and the 
next succeeding age. 
k Justin Martyr, who wrote about thirty years after Pliny, 
'and one hundred and six after the ascension, has these remark- 
able words : ' There is not a nation, cither of Greek or Bar- 
barian, or of any other name, even of those who wander iu 
triljcs, and live in tents, amongst whom prayers and thanks- 
givings are not offered to the Father and Creator of the uni- 
verse by the name of the crucified Jesus." TertuUian, who 
comes about fifty years after Jnstiu, appeals to tlic governors of 
the Roman empire in these terms: ' We were but of yesterday, 
and we have filled your cities, islands, towns and borouglis, the 
camp, the senate, and the forum. They [the heathen adversa- 
ries of Christianity] lament, that every sex, age and condition, 
and persons of cvciy rank also, are converts to that name.'' I 
do allow that these expressions are loose, and may be called 
declamatory. But even declamation hath its bounds : this 
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public boasting upon a subject which must be known to every 
reader was not only useless but unnatural, unless the truth of 
the case, in a considerable degree, corresponded with the de- 
scription ; at least, uuless it had been both true and notorious, 
that great multitudes of Chi-istians, of all ranks and orders, 
were to be found in most parts of the Roman empire. The 
same Tertulliati, in another passage, by way of setting forth the 
extensive difi'usion of Christianity, enumerates as belonging to 
Christ, beside many other countries, the ' Moors and Gajtulians 
of Africa, the borders of Spain, several nations of France, and 
parts of Britain inaccessible to the Romans, the Sarmatians, 
Daci, Germans, and Scythians;" and, which is more material 
than the extent of the institution, the number of Christians in 
the several countries in which it prevailed, is thus expressed by 
him : ' Although so great a multitiulc that in almost every city 
wc form the greater part, we pass our time modestly and in 
silence.' '"' Clement Alexandrinus, who preceded TertuUiau by 
a few years, introduces a coraparisou between the success of 
Christianity, and that of the most celebrated philosophical insti- 
tutions, ' The pliilosophers were confined to Greece, and to 
their particular retainers ; but the doctrine of the Master of 
Christianity did not remain in Judea, as philosophy did in 
Greece, Ijut is spread throughout the whole world, in every 
nation and village and city, buth of Greeks and Barbaiians, 
converting both whole houses and separate individuals, haviug 
already brought over to the truth not a few of the philosophers 
themselves. If the Greek philosophy be prohibited, it imme- 
diately vauisbes ; whereas, from the first preaching of our doc- 
trine, kings and tyrants, governors and presidents, with their 
whole train, and with the jwpulace on their side, have endea- 
voured with their whole might to exterminate it, yet doth it 
flourish more and more.' ' Origcn, who follows Tertullian at 
the distance of only thirty j'cars, delivers nearly the same ac- 
count : 'In every part of the world [says lie], throughout all 
Greece, and in all other nations, there are innumerable and 
immense multitudes, who, having left the laws of their country, 
and those whom they esteemed gods, have given themselves up 
to the law of Closes, and the religion of Christ ; and this, not 
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ithout the bitterest resentment from tlie idolaters, by whom 
they were frequently put to torture, and sometimes to dcatli ; 
and it is wonderful to observe, bow, in so short a time, the 
religion has inereased, amidst punishment and death, and every 
kind of torture.' ' In anotber passage, Origcn draws the fol- 
lowing eandid comparison between the state of Christianity in 
his time, and the condition of its more primitive ages: — 'By 
the good providence of God the christian religion has bo 
flourished and increased continually, that it is now preached 
freely without molestation, although tUcrc were a thousand 
clwtnclcs to the spreading of the doctrine of Jesus in the 
world. But as it was the will of God that the Gentiles should 
have the benefit of it, all the councils of men against the 
Christians were defeated ; and by how much the more em|)crora 
and governors of provinces, and the people everywhere, strove 
to depress them, so much the more have they increased and 
prevailed exceedingly.' ' 

It is well kuown, that within less than eighty years after this, 
the Roman empire became christian under Constantine ; and 
it is probable that Constantino declared himself on the side of 
the Christians, because they were the powerful party : for Ar- 
nobius, who wrote immediately before Constantine's accession, 
Rpcaks of the whole world as filled with Christ's doctrine, of its 
difiusion throughout all countries, of an innumerable body of 
Christians in distant provinces, of the strange revolution of 
opinion of men of the greatest genius, orators, grammarians, 
rhetoricians, lawyere, physicians, having come over to the insti- 
tution, and that also in the face of threats, executions, and 
tortures.* And not more than twenty years after Constaii- 
tiue'a entire possession of the empire, Julius Fermicus Maternus 
calls u[K)n the cmperoi-s Constantius and Constans to extirpate 
the relics of the ancient religion ; the reduced and fallen con- 
dition of which is described by our author in the following 
words : — ' Licet adhuc in quibusdain regionibus idololatriBC 
morientia palpitent membra, tamen in eo res est, ut a Chris- 
tianis omnibus terris pcstifcrum hoc malum funditus amputctur ;' 
and in another place, ' Modicum tautum supcrest, ut legibus 
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vestris — extincta idololatrite percat funesta contagio.' ' It will 
not be thouglit that we quote tliis writer iu order to recom- 
mend Ids temper or his jiulgmeutj but to show the comparative 
state of Christianity and of Heathenism at this period. Fifty 
years afterwards, Jerome represents the decline of Paganism in 
langiingc which conveys the same idea of its approaching ex- 
tinction : ' Solitudinem patitnr et in urbe gentilitas. Dii 
quondam nationum, cum bubonibus ct noctuis, in sol is culmi- 
nibns rcmanscrunt,' " Jerome here indulges a triumph, natural 
and allowable in a zealous friend of the cause, but which could 
only be suggested to his mind by the consent and universality 
with which he saw the religion i-eceived. ' But now [says he] 
the passion and resurrection of Christ are celebrated in the 
discoxu'scs and writings of all nations. I need not mention 
Jews, Greeks, and Latins. The Indians, Persians, Goths and 
Egyptians, philosophize, and firmly believe the immortality of 
the soul, and future recompenses, which, before, the greatest 
philcsophcrs had denied, or doubted of, or perplexed with their 
disputes. The fierceness of Thraciaus and Scythiaus is now 
softened by the gentle .sound of the Gospel ; and everywhere 
Christ is all in all.' ' AVere, therefore, the motives of Con- 
stantine's couvei"sion ever bo problematical, the easy establish- 
ment of Christianity, and the ruin of Heathenism under him 
and his immediate successors, is of itself a proof of the progress 
which Christianity had made in the preceding period. It may 
be added, also, ' tliat Ma.xentius, the rival of Constantine, had 
shown himself friendly to the Christians. Therefore, of those 
who were contending for worldly power and empire, one actu- 
ally favoured and flattered them, and another may be suspected 
to have joined himself to them, partly from consideration of 
interest : so considerable were they become, under external 
disadvantages of all sorts.' ^ This at least is certain, that, 
throughout the whole transaction hitherto, the great seemed to 
follow, not to lead, the pubbc opinion. 

It may help to convey to iis some notion of the extent and 
progress of Christianity, or rather of the character and quality 
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of many early Christians, of their learning and their labours, to 
notice the number of christian writers who flourished in tlicae 
ages. St. Jerome's catalogue contains sixti/six writers witliin 
the three first centuries, and the six first years of the fourth ; 
and fifty-four between that time and his own, viz. a.d. 392. 
Jerome introduces his catalogue with tlie following just rcmon- 
Btrauce : — ' Let those who say the church has had no philo- 
sophers, nor eloquent and learned men, observe who and what 
they were who founded, established, and adorned it ; let them 
cease to accuse our faith of rusticity, and confess their mistake." 
Of these writers, several, as Justin, Irena;us, Clement of Alex- 
andria, Tcrtullian, Origen, Bardcsaues, Hippolitus, Eusebius, 
were voluminous writers. Christian writers abounded particu- 
larly about the year 178. Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem, 
founded a library in that city a.d. 213. Pamphilus, the friend 
of Origen, founded a library at Cesarea a.d. 294. Public de- 
fences were also set forth, by various advocates of the rcli-jion, 
in the course of its three first centuries. Within one hundred 
years after Christ's ascension, Quadratus and Aristides, wliose 
works, except some few fragments of the first, are lost; and 
about twenty years afterwards, Justin Martyr, whose works re- 
main, presented apologies for the christian religion to the 
Ploman emperors ; Quadratus and Aristides to Adrian, Justin 
to Antoninus Pius, and a second to Marcus Antoninus. Melito 
bishop of Sardis, and Apollinaris bishop of llierapolis, and Mil- 
tiades, men of great reputation, did the same to Marcus Anto- 
ninus twenty years afterwards :" and ten years after this, Apol- 
lonius, who suffered martyrdom under the emperor Commodus, 
composed an apology for liis faith, which he read in the senate, 
and which was afterwards published.* Fourteen years after the 
apology of ApoUouius, Tcrtullian addressed the work which now 
remains imder that name, to the governors of provuices in the 
Roman empire; and, about the same time, Minucius Felix com- 
posed a defence of the christian religion, which is still extant; 
and shortly after the conclusion of this ccnturj', copious defences 
Christianity were published by Arnobius and Laetantius. 
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Section II. 
Rtfleetiona upon the preceding Account. 



In viewing the progress of Christianity, our first attention is 
due to the number of converts at Jerusalem, immediately after 
its founder's death ; because this success was a success at the 
time, and upon the spot, when and where the chief part of the 
history had been transacted. 

We are, iu the next place, called upon to attend to the early 
establishment of numerous christian societies in Judca and 
Galilee, which countries hod been the scene of Christ's miracles 
and ministry, and where the memory of what had passed, and 
the knowledge of what was alleged, must have yet been fresh 
and certain. 

We are, thirdly, invited to recollect the success of the apostles 
and of their companions, at the several places to which they 
came, both within and without Judca ; because it was the credit 
given to original witnesses, appealing for the truth of their ac- 
counts to what themselves had seen and heard. The effect 
also of their preaching strongly confirms the truth of what our 
history positively and circumstantially relates, that they were 
able to exhibit to their hearers supernatural attestations of their 
mission. 

We are, lastly, to consider the subsequent growth and spread 
of the religion, of which wc receive successive intimations, and 
satisfactory, though general and occasional, accounts until its 
full and final establishment. 

In all these several stages, the history is without a parallel; 
for it must be observed, that we have not now been tracing the 
progress, and describing the prevalency, of an opinion, founded 
upon philosophical or critical arguments, upon mere deductions 
of reason, or the construction of ancient writings (of which 
kind are the several theories which have, at different times, 
gained possession of the public mind in various departments of 
science and literature ; and of one or other of which kind are 
the tenets also which divide the various sects of Christianity) ; 
but that we speak of a system, the very basis and postulatum 
of which was a supernatural character ascribed to a particular 
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person ; of a doctrine, the truth whereof depended entirely 
upon the truth of a matter of fact then recent. ' To establish 
a new religion, even amongst a few people, or in one single 
nation, is a thing in itself exceedingly difficult. To reform some 
corruptions which may hare spread in a religion, or to make 
new regulations in it, is not perhaps so hard, when the main 
and principal part of that religion is presented entire and un- 
shaken ; and yet this very often cannot be accomplished, with- 
out an extraordinary concurrence of circumstances, and may be 
attempted a thousand times without success. But to introduce 
a new faith, a new way of thinking and acting, and to per- 
suade many nations to quit the religion in which their ances- 
tors had lived and died, which had been delivered down to 
them from time immemorial, to make them forsake and despise 
the deities which they had been accustomed to reverence and 
worship ; this is a work of still greater difficulty.' The resist- 
ance of education, worldly policy, and superstition, is almost 
invincible.' 

If men, in these days, be Christians in consequence of their ' 
education, in submission to authority, or in compliance with 
fashion, let us recollect that • the very contrary of this, at the 
beginning, was the case. The first race of Christians, as well 
as millions who succeeded them, became such in formal opiw- 
sition to all these motives j to the whole power and strength of 
this influence. Every argument therefore, and every instance, 
which sets forth the prejudice of education, and the almost 
irresistible effects of that prejudice (and no persons are more 
fond of expatiating upon this subject than deistical writers), in 
fact confirms the erideuce of Christianity. 

But, in order to judge of the argument which is drawn from 
the early propagation of Christianity, I know no fairer way of 
proceeding, than to compare what we have seen of the subject, 
with the success of christian missions in modern ages. In the 
East India mission, supported by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, we hear sometimes of thirty, sometimes 
of forty, being baptised iu the course of a year, and these 
principally children. Of converts properly so called, that is, 
of adults voluntarily erabraeiug Christianity, the number is ex- 
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trcraely small. ' Notwithstanding the labour of ini&siouarics 
for upwai'ds of two hundred years, and the establishments of 
diffcient cliristian nations who support them, there are not 
twelve thousand Indian Cliristiaus, and those almost entirely 
outcasts." 

I lament, as much as any man, the little progress which 
Christianity has made in these countries, and the inconsiderable 
cfi'ect that has followed the labours of its missionaries; but I 
fee in it a strong proof of the divine origin of the religion. 
"What had the apostles to assist them in propagating Christianity, 
Avliich the missionai'ies have not? If piety and zeal had been 
sufficient, I doubt not but that our missionaries possess these 
(pialities in a high degree ; for nothing except piety and zeal 
could engage them in the undertaking. 11" sanctity of life and 
manners was the allurement, the conduct of these men is un- 
blamable. If the advantage of education and learning be 
looked to, there is not one of the modern missionaries, who is 
not, in this respect, superior to all the apostles; and that not 
only absolutely, but, what is of more importance, relatively, in 
comparison, that is, with those amongst whom they exercise 
their office. If the intrinsic excellency of the religion, the 
perfection of its morality, the purity of its precepts, the elo- 
quence or tenderness or sublimity of various parts of its writings, 
were the recommendations by which it made its way, these 
remain the same. If the charnctcr and circumstances, under 
which the preachers were introduced to the countries in which 
they tauglit, be accounted of importance, this advantage is all 
on the side of the modern missionaries. They come from a 
country and a people, to which the Indian would look up with 
sentiments of deference. The apostles came forth amongst the 
Gentiles under no other name than that of Jews, which was pre- 
cisely the character they despised and derided. If it be dis- 
graceful in India to become a Christian, it could not be much 
less so to be enrolled amongst those ' quos per ttagitia invisos, 
vulgus Christiauos appellabat.' If the religion which they had 
to encounter be considered, the diflcrcnee, I apprehend, will not 
be great. The theology of both was nearly the same : ' what 
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is snpposcd to be performed by the power of Jupiter, of Nep- 
tune, of Mo\v3, of Mars, of Venus, according to the mythology 
of the West, is ascribed, in the East, to the agency of Agrio 
the god of fire, Varoon tlie god of oceans, Vayoo the god of 
wind, Cama the god of love.' ' The sacred rites of the Western 
Polytheism were gay, festive, and licentious ; the rites of the 
public religion in the East partake of the same character, with 
a more arowed indecency. ' In every function performed in 
the pagodas, as well as in every public procession, it is the 
ofRce of these women [i.e. of women prepared by the Brali rains 
for the purpose] to dance before the idol, and to sing hymns 
in his praise ; and it is difficult to say whether they trespass 
most against decency by the gestures they exhibit, or by the 
tenes which they recite. The walls of the pagodas were 
covered with paintings in a style no less indelicate.'' 

On both sides of the comparison the popular religion had a 
strong establishment. In ancient Greece and Rome it was 

ictly incorporated with the state. Tlic magistrate was the 

est. The highest oflBccrs of government bore the most dis- 
tingnished part in the celebration of the public rites. In India, 
a powerful and numerous caste possess exclusively the adminis- 
tration of the established worship ; and are of consequence, 
devoted to its service, and attached to its interest. In both, 
the prevailing mythology was destitute of any proper evidence ; 
or rather, in both, the origin of the tradition is run up into 
ages long anterior to the existence of credible history, or of 
written language. Tlic Indian chronology computes eras by 
millions of years, and the life of man by thousands ;' and in 

ese, or prior to these, is placed the history of their divinities. 

'n both, the established superstition held the same place in the 

public opinion ; that is to say, in both it was credited by the 
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bulk of the people,' but by the learned and philosophic part of 
the Ammuiiity, cither derided, or regarded by them as only fit 
to be upholden for the sake of its political uses.' 

Or if it should be allowed, that the ancient heathens believed 
in their religion less generally than the present Indians do, I 
am far from thinking that this circumstance would afford any 
facility to the work of the apostles, above that of the modem 
missionaries. To me it appears, and I think it material to be 
remarked, that a disbelief of the established religion of their 
coimtry has no tendency to dispose men for the reception of 
another ; but that, on the contrary, it generates a settled con- 
tempt of all religious pretensions whatever. General infidelity 
is the hardest soil which the propagators of a new religion can 
have to work upou. Could a Methodist or Moravian promise 
himself a better chniicc of success with a French esprit fort, 
who had been accustomed to laugh at the Popery of his country, 
than with a believing Mahometan or Hindoo? Or are our 
modern unbelievers in Christianity, for that reason, in danger 
of beconiiug Mahometans or Hindoos? It does not appear 
that the Jews, who had a body of historical eridence to offer 
for their religion, and who at that time undoubtedly entertained 
and held forth the expectation of a future state, derived any 
great advantage, as to the extension of their system, from the 



' ' How nbsnrtl soct'ot the articles of faith may Ih! wliich snpcntition has niloptcd, 
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express wonder at the credulity of nations, in embracing systems of belief which 
appear to as so directly repugnant to right reason ; and sometimes suspect, that 
tenets so wild and extravagant do not really gain credit with them. But expe- 
rience may satisfy us, that neither our wonder nor suDpicions arc well founded. No 
article of the public religion was called in question by those people of ancient 
Kuropo with whose history we are best acqiuinted ; and no practice, which it en- 
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discredit into which the popular religion had fallen with many 
of their heathen neighbours. 

We have particularly directed our observations to the state 
and progress of Christianity amongst the iuhabitaiits of India ; 
but the history of the christian mission • in other countries, 
where the eflBcacy of the mission is left solely to the conviction 
wrought by the preaching of strangers, presents the same idea, 
as the Indian mission does, of the feebleness and inadequacy of 
Human means. About twenty-five years ago, was published in 
England, a translation from the Dutch of a history of Green- 
land, and a relation of the mission, for above thirty years carried 
on in that country by the Unitas Fratrum, or ^loravians. 
Every part of that relation confirms the opinion we have stated. 
Nothing could surpass, or hardly eqiial, the zeal and patience 
of the missionaries. Yet their historian, in the conclusion of 
his narrative, could find place for no reflections more encourag- 
ing than the following : — ' A person that had known tlie heathen, 
that had seen the little benefit from the great pains hitherto 
taken with them, and couKidered that one after auotlier had 
abandoned all hopes of the conversion of those infidels (and 
some thought they would never be converted, till they saw 
miracles wrought as in the apostles' days, and this the Green- 
landera expected and demanded of their instructors) : one tliat 
considered this, I say, would not so much wonder at the past 
unfruitfuluess of these young beginners, as at their steadfast 
perseverance in the midst of nothing but distress, difficulties, 
and impediments, internally and externally ; and that tlicy never 
desponded of the conversion of those poor creatures amidst all 
seeming impossibilities." 

Prom the widely disproportionate effects, which attend the 
preaching of modern missionaries of Christianity, compared 
with what followed the ministry of Christ and his apostles, 
under circumstances either alike, or not so unlike as to account 
for the difference, a conclusion is fairly drawn, in support of 
what our histories deliver conceniiug tlicm, viz. that they pos- 
sessed means of conviction, which we have not ; that they had 
proofs to appeal to, which we want. 




' S'ut, 0/ Greenland, vol. ii. p. 376. 
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Section III. 



Of the Religion of Mahomet. 

The only event in the history of the human species, which ad- 
mits of comparison with the propagation of Christianity, is the 
success of Mahoraetauism. The Mahometan institution was 
rapid in its progress, was recent in its history, and was founded 
upon a supernatural or prophetic character assumed by its 
author. In these articles the resemblance with Christianity is 
confessed. But there are points of difference, which separate, 
we apprehend, the two cases entirely. 

I. Mahomet did not found his pretensions upon miracles, 
properly so called ; that is, upon proofs of supernatural agency, 
capable of being known and attested by others. Christians are 
warranted in this assertion by the evidence of the Koran, in 
which Maliomet not only does not affect the power of working 
miracles, but expressly disclaims it. The following passages of 
that book furnisli direct proofs of the truth of what we allege : 
'The infidels say. Unless a sign be sent down unto him from 
his lord, we will not believe ; thou art a preacher only.' ' 
Again, ' Nothing hindered us from sending thee with miracles, 
except that the fonncr nations have charged them with imiws- 
ture." And lastly, 'They say, Unless a sign be sent down 
unto him from his lord, we will not believe ; answer. Signs are 
in the power of God alone, and I am no more than a public 
preacher. Is it not sufficient for them, that we have sent down 
unto them the book of the Koran to be read unto them '(' ' 
Beside these acknowledgments, I have observed thirteen dis- 
tinct places, in wliich Mahomet puts the objection (unless a 
sign, &c.) into tlie mouth of the unbeliever, in not one of 
which does he allege a miracle in reply. His answer is, ' that 
God giveth the power of working miracles, when and to whom he 
pleaseth ;' * ' that if he should work miracles, they would not 
iKilieve ;" ' that they had before rejected Moses, and Jesus, and 
the Prophets, who wrought miracles ;' ' ' that the Koran itself 
was a miracle." 



' Sale's Kora», ch 
Cli. nil. p. 328. 

• Ch-iu. 



xUi. p. 201, ed. qoarto. 

* Ch. V. X. xiii. twice. 
ui. xxriii. < Ch. 



» Ch. xvii. 



p. 33a. 

» Ch. vi. 
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The only place in the Koran in which it can be pretended 
that a sensible miracle is referred to {for I do not allow the 
secret visitations of Gabriel, the night journey of Mahomet to 
heaven, or the presence in battle of invisible hosts of angels, to 
deserve the name of sensible miracles) is the beginning of the fifty- 
fourth chapter. The words are these — ' The hour of judgment 
approacbeth and the moon hath been split in sunder ; bnt if the un- 
believers see a sig^, they turn aside, saying. This is a powerful 
charm.' The Mahometan expositors disagree in their interpreta- 
tion of this passage ; some explaining it to be a mention of the 
splitting of the moon, as one of the future signs of the approach 
of the day of judgment ; others referring it to a miraculous ap- 
pearance which had then taken place.' It seems to me not im- 
probable, that Mahomet may have taken advantage of some 
extraordinary halo, or other unusual appearance of the moon, 
which had happened about this time; and which supplied a 
foundation both for this passage, and for the story which in after 
times had been raised out of it. 

After this more than silence; after these authentic confes- 
sions of the Koran, we arc not to be moved ivith miraculous 
stories related of Mahomet by Abulfeda, who wrote his life 
about six hundred years after his death ; or which are found in 
the legend of Al Jaimabi, who came two hundred years later.' 
On the contrary, from comparing what Mahomet himself wrote 
and said, with what was afterwards reported of him by his fol- 
lowers, the plain and fair conclusion is, that, when the religion 
was established by conquest, then, and not till then, came out 
the stories of his miracles. 

Now this difl'erence alone constitutes, in my opinion, a bar 
to all reasoning from one case to the other. The success of a 
religion founded upon a miraculous history, shows the credit 
which was given to the history ; and this credit, under the cir- 
cumstances in which it was given, i.e. by persons capable of know- 
ing the truth, and interested to inquire after it, is evidence of the 



' Vide Sale In loc. 
* It doea not, I think, nppear that tbciie hUtorianj lind any written oocoantji to 
appeal to more ancient than the Soniiah, which wus a cuUeclion of traditions made 
by order of the C'allplu two handrtHl ^ctiTs after Muhoinet'B death. Mahomet 
died AJ>. 6^3 i Al-Bochuri, one of the six doctors wlio coniiiilcd the Soanak, wai 
bom A.D. 809, died B69. — I'ridcaux't Life of JIahomel, p. 192, cd. Jth. 
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reality of the liistory, and, by consequence, of the truth of the 
religion. Wlicre a miraculous history is not alleged, no part 
of this argument can be applied. We admit that multitudes 
acknowledged the pretensions of Mahomet; but these preten- 
sions being destitute of miraculous evidence, wo know that the 
grounds upon which they were acknowledged, could not be 
secure grounds of persuasion to his followers, nor their example 
any authority to us. Admit the whole of Mahomet's authentic 
history, so fur as it was of a nature capable of being known or 
witnessed by others, to be true (which is certainly to admit all 
that the reception of the religion can be brought to prove), and 
Mahomet might still be an impos^tor, or enthusiast, or an union 
of both. Admit to be true almost any part of Christ's history, of 
that, I mean, which was public, and within the cognizance of 
his followcr.s, and he must have come from God. Where 
matter of fact is not in question, where miracles are not 
alleged, I do not see that the progress of a religion is a better 
argument of its truth, than the prevalency of any system of 
opinions in natural religion, morality, or physics, is a proof of 
the truth of those opinions. And \re know that this sort of 
argument is inadmissible in any branch of philosophy what- 
erer. 

But it will be said. If one religion could make its way Mith* 
out miracles, why might not another ? To which I rcjjly, first, 
that this is not the question : the proper question is not, whe- 
ther a religious institution could be set up without miracles, but 
whether a religion, or a change of religion, founding itself in 
miracles, could succeed without any reality to rest upon?' I 
apprehend these two cases to be very difl'erent ; and I appre- 
hend Mahomet's not taking this course to be one proof, amongst 
others, tluit the thing is difficult, if not impossible, to be ac- 
complished : certainly it was not from an unconsciousness of 



' The juBt remark of Origcn, that Uio MtalilinliiTient of Cliristiaiiity witliont 
miracles would have been more wonderful than uU the miracles recorded, ha» been 
strangely miareprescntod as implying that the nltemntive i», the oerurrenco of the 
miraelcs, or, the establishment of A relijfion without any. The real alternative is 
(as Palcy hn« rightly observed) the occurrence of the miracles, or the estublisb- 
mcnt, without any, of a religion hand on miraculous evidence ; and whose iint 
preadicrs, supposing they had not tnYnewcrf, and rxerciseil, and conferred on otkert, 
miraculous powcTS, must hnvc lieon men who Imwed martyrdom in support of the 
most palpable and impudent falsehoods that ever were iratned.— £d. 
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the value and importance of miraculous evidence ; for it is very 
obscn-ablc, that in the same volume^ and sometimes in the same 
chapters, iu which Mahomet so repeatedly disclaims the power of 
working miracles himself, he is incessantly referring to the 
miracles of preceding prophets. One would imagine, to hear 
some men talk, or to read some books, that the setting up of a 
religion by dint of miraculous pretences was a thing of every 
day's experience : whereas I believe, that, except the Jewish 
and christian rehgiou, there is no tolerably well authenticated 
account of any such thing having been accomplished. 

II. Secondly, the establishment of Mahomet's religion was 
effected by causes which in no degree appertained to the origin 
of Christianity. 

During the first twelve years of his mission, Mahomet had 
recourse only to persuasion. This is allowed. And there is 
sutficicnt reason from the effect to believe, that if he had con- 
fined himself to this mode of propagating his religion, we of 
the present day should never have heai'd either of him or it. 
• Three years were silently employed in the conversion of four- 
teen proselytes. For ten years the religion advanced with a 
slow and painful progress within the walls of Mecca. The 
number of proselytes in the seventh year of his mission, may 
be estimated by tlie absence of eighty-three men and eighteen 
women, who retired to ^Ethiopia." Yet this progress, such as 
it was, appears to have been aided by some very important 
advantages which Mahomet found in liis situation, in his mode 
of conducting his design, and in his doctrine. 

1. Mahomet was the grandson of the most powerful and 
honourable family in Mecca ; and although the early death of 
his father had not left him a patrimony suitable to his birth, 
he had, long before the commencement of his mission, repaired 
this deficiency by an opulent marriage. A person considerable 
by his wealth, of high descent, and nearly allied to the chiefs 
of his country, taking upon himself the character of a religious 
teacher, would not fail of attracting attention and followers. 

2. Mahomet conducted his design, in the outset especially, 
with great art and prudence. He conducted it as a politician 
would conduct a plot. His first application was to his own 
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family. This gained him his wife's uncle, a considerable person 
in Mecca, together witli his cousin Ali, afterwards the cele- 
brated Caliph, then a youth of great expectation, and even 
already distinguished by his attachment, impetuosity, and 
courage.' He next addressed himself to Abu Beer, a man 
amongst the first of the Koreish in wealth and influence. The 
interest and example of Abu Beer drew in five other prin- 
cipal persons in Mecca, whose solicitations prevailed u]K>n five 
more of the same rank. This was the work of three years ; 
during which time everything was transacted in secret. Upon 
the strength of these allies, and under the powerful protection 
of his family, who, however some of them might disapprove his 
enterprise, or deride his pretensions, would not suffer the 
orphan of their house, the relict of their favourite brother, to 
be insulted, Mahomet now commenced his public preaching. 
And the advance which he made, during the nine or ten re- 
maining years of his peaceable ministry, was by no means 
greater than what, with these advantages, and with the addi- 
tioual and singular circumstance of there being no established 
religion at Mecca at that time to contend with, might reason- 
ably have been expected. How soon his primitive adherents 
were let into the secret of his views of empire, or in what 
stage of his undertaking these views first opened themselves to 
his own mind, it is not now easy to determine. The event how- 
ever was, tliat these his first proselytes, all ultimately attained 
to riches and honours, to the command of armies, and the 
government of kingdoms.' 

3. The Arabs deduced their descent from Abraham through 
the line of Ishmael. T\\p inhabitants of Mecca, in common pro- 
bably with the other Arabian tribes, acknowledged, as, I think, 
may clearly be collected from the Koran, one supreme deityj' 
but had associated with him many objects of idolatrous worship. 
The great doctrine, with which Mahomet set out, was the strict 
and exclusive unity of God. Abraham, he tuld them, their il- 



' Of wWcIi Mr. Oikbon ha« preserved the fnllowing spccimeo : — ' \Micn Ma* 
hoiuut cuUi'd out in un usscmljlj- of liis family. Who nmong you will be my min- 
j»nion, uiid my vizir? Ali, then only in the fourtcuDth year of his iigc, suddenly 
roplii-d, O prophet, I am the man ; whosoever rises against thee, I will daiih out 
hii teeth, tear out his cyoa, break his legB, rip up his belly. O prophet, 1 will be 
thy virir over them.' — Vol. ix. p. J45. 

* Gibb. voU ix. p. 344. 
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lostrious ancestor ; Ishmael, tlie father of their nation ; Moses^ 
the law-girer of the Jews ; and Jesus, the author of Christianity, 
had all asserted the same thing ; that their followers had uni- 
versally corrupted the truth, and that lie was now commissioned 
to restore it to the world. Was it to be wondered at, that a 
doctrine so specious, and authorized by names, some or other 
of which were holden in the highest veneration by every de- 
scription of his hearers, should, in the hands of a popular mis- 
sionary, prevail to the extent in which Mahomet succeeded 
by his pacific ministry. 

^ 4. Of the institution which Mahomet joined with this funda- 
Emental doctrine, and of the Koran in which that institution is 
delivered, we discover, I think, two purposes that pervade the 
whole, viz., to make converts, and to make his converts soldiers. 
The fono\ving particulars, amongst others, may be considered 
as pretty evident indications of these designs : 

1. When Mahomet began to preach, his address to the Jews, 
the Christians, and to the Pagan Arabs, was, that the religion 
which he taught was no other than what had been originally 
their own. ' We believe in God, and that which hath been sent 
down unto us, and that which iiath been sent down unto Abra- 
ham, and Ismael, and Isaac, and Jacob and the Tribes, and that 
which was delivered unto Moses and Jesus, and that which 
was delivered unto the Prophets from their Lord ; we make no 
distinction between any of them." ' He hath ordained you the 
religion which he commanded Noah, and which we have revealed 
unto thee, O Mohammed, and which we commanded Abraham 
and Moses and Jesus, saying, Observe this religion, and be not 
divided therein.' * ' He hath chosen you, and hath not imposed 
on you any difiBculty in the religion which he hath given you, 
the religion of your father Abraham.'* 

2. The author of the Koran never ceases from describing the 
future anguish of unbelievers, their despair, regret, penitence, 
and torment. It is the point which he laboure aljovc all others. 
And these descriptions are conceived in terms which will appear 
in no small degree impressive, even to the modern rea<ler of" an 
English translation. Doubtless they would operate with much 



' Sale*! Koran, ch, iL p. 1 7. ' Ibiil. cli. iliL p. 393. 

' IMd, c)j. xxu. p. 381. 
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greater force upon the minds of those to whom they were im- 
mediately directed. The terror which they seem well calcu- 
lated to inspire, would be to many tempers a powerful appli- 
cation. 

3. On the other hand, his voluptuous paradise ; his robes of 
silk, his palaces of marble, his rivei-s and shades, his groves and 
couches, his wines, his dainties ; and, above all, his seventy-two 
virgins assigned to each of the faithful, of resplendent beauty 
and eternal youth ; intoxicated the imaginations, and seized the 
passions, of his Eastern followers. 

4. But Mahomet's highest heaven was reserved for those who 
fought his battles, or expended their fortunes in his cause. 
' Those believers who sit still at home, not haviug any hurt, and 
those who employ tlieir fortunes aud their persons for the reli- 
gion of God, shall not be held equal. God hath preferred those 
who employ their fortunes and their persons iu that cause, to a 
degree above those who sit at home. God hath indeed promised 
every one Pai'adise, but God hath preferred whose who Jiffht /or 
the faith, before those who sit stiU, by adding unto them a 
great reward ; by degrees of honour conferred upon them from 
him, and by granting them forgiveness and mercy." Again, 
' Do ye reckon the giving drink to the pilgrims, and the visit- 
ing of the holy temple, to be actions as meritorious as those 
performed by him who believeth in God and the last day, and 
ftghteth for the relii/ion of God? They shall not he held equal 
with God. — They who have believed, and fled their country, aud 
employed their substance and their persons in the defence of 
God's true religion, shall be in the highest degree of honour 
with God ; aud these are they who shall be happy. The Lord 
sendeth them good tidings of mercy from him, and good 
will, and of gardens wherein they shall enjoy lasting plea- 
sures. They shall continue therein for ever, for with God is a 
great reward." Aud, once more, ' Verily God hath purchased 
of the true believers their souls and their substance, promising 
them the enjoyment of Paradise, on condition that they Jiyht 
for the cause of God : whether they slay or be slain, the promise 
for the same is assuredly due by the Law and the Gospel and 
the Koran."* 



' Sale's Koran, ch. iv. p. 73. « Ibid. cli. ii. p. 151. ' Ibid. p. 164. 
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5. His doctrine of predestination was applicable, and was 
apiplied by liivn, to the same purpose of fortifying and of exalt- 
ing the courage of his adherents. ' If anytliing of the matter 
had happened unto us, we had not been slain here. Answer, 
If ye had been in your houses, verily they would have gone 
forth to fight, whose slaughter was decreed, to the places where 
they died." 

6. In warm regions, the appetite of the sexes is ardent, the 
passion for inebriating liquors moderate. In compliance with 
this distinction, although Mahomet laid a restraint upon the 
drinking of wine, in the use of women he allowed an almost 
unboimded indulgence. Four wives, with the liberty of chang- 
ing them at pleasure,* together with the persons of all his cap- 
tives,' was an irresistible bribe to an Arabian warrior. ' God 
is minded [says he, speaking of this very subject], to make his 
religion light unto you, for man was created weak.' How dif- 
ferent this from the unaccommodating purity of the gospel ! 

ow would Mahomet have succeeded with the christian lesson 
in his mouth, ' Whosoever looketh after a woman to lust after 
her, hath committed adultery with her already in his heart ?' 
It must be added, tliat ^Mahomet did not venture upon the 
prohibition of wine, till the fourth year of the Ilegira, or the 
seventeenth of his mission,' when his military successes had 
completely established his authority. The same observation 
holds of the fast of the Ramadan,'' and of the most laborious 
part of his institution, the pilgrimage to Mecca." 

What has hitherto been collected from the records of the 
Mussulman history, relates to the twelve or thirteen years of 
Mahomefs peaceable preaching, which part alone of his life 

d enterprise admits of the smallest comparison with the 
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■bed in the cause of God, a nigfbt spent in anuB, U of more avail than two months 
of fasting or prayer. Whosoever falls in battle, his sins are forgiven at the day of 
judgment ; his wounds shall be resplendent as vermilion, and odoriferons as miuk, 
and tlie loss of his limla bhall be supplied by the wings of angels and cherubim.' — 
Oibb. ix. p. 356. 



' Ch. iii. p. 54. 



Ch. iv. p. 6;^. 



* Oibb. p. 355, 
* Mod. U». Jlitt. vol. i. p. 126. * Ibid. p. 1 12. 

* This latter, however, already prevailed amongst the Arabs, and bad gron-n out 
of their ciceasivo veneration for the Caaba. Mahomet's law, in this rcsjscct, waa 
rather a compliance than an innovation.* 
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origin of Christianity. A new scene is now unfolded. Tlie 
city of Medina, distant about ten days' journey from Mecca, 
was at that time distracted by the hereditary contentions of 
two hostile tribes. These feuds were exasperated by the mutual 
persecutions of t!ic Jews and Christians, and of the diflerent 
christian sects hy which the city was inhabited." The reli- 
gion of Mahomet presented, in some measure, a point of union 
or compromise to these divided opinions. It embraced the 
principles which were common to them all. Each party saw 
in it an honourable acknowledgment of the fundamental truth 
of their own system. To the Pagan Arab, somewhat imbued 
with the sentiments and knowledge of his Jewish or christian 
fellow-citizen, it offered no offensive, or very improbable the- 
ology. This reeomraeiidation procured to Mahomctanisra a 
more favourable reception at Medina, than its author had been 
able, by twelve years' painful endeavours, to obtain for it at 
Mecca. Yet, after all, the progress of the religion was incon- 
siderable. His missionary could only collect a congregation 
of forty persons.' It was not a religious, but a political asso- 
ciation which ultimately introduced Mahomet into Medina. 
Harassed, as it should seem, and disgusted by the long con- 
tinuance of factions and disputes, the inhabitants of that city 
saw in the admission of the Prophet's authority a rest from 
the miseries which they had suffered, and a suppression of the 
violence and fury which they had learned to condemn. After 
an embassy therefore, composed of believers and unbelievers,' 
and of persons of both tribes, with whom a treaty was con- 
cluded of strict alliance and support, Maliomet made his public 
entry, and was received as the Sovereign of Medina. 

From this time, or soon after this time, the impostor changed 
his language and his conduct. Having now a town at his 
command, where to arm his party, and to head them with 
secnrity, he enters upon new counsels. He now pretends that 
a divine commission is given to him to attack the infidels, to 
destroy idolatry, and to set up the true faith by the sword.' 
An early victory over a very superior force, achieved by conduct 
and bravery, established the renown of his arms, and of his 
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personal character.' Every year after this was marked by 

ttles or assassinations. The nature and activity of Maho- 

et's future exertions may l>e estimated from the computation, 

at, iu the uine following years of his life, he commanded his 

army iu person in eight general engagements,' and undertook, 

fay himself or his lieutenants, fifty military enterprises. 

From this time wc have nothing left to account for, but 
that Mahomet should collect an army, that his army should 
conquer, and that his religion shoidd proceed together with 
his conquests. The ordinary experience of human affairs leaves 
little to wonder at, in any of these effects : and they were 
kcwise each assisted by peculiar facilities. From all sides, 
e roving Arabs crowded round the standard of religion and 
plunder, of freedom and victory, of arms and rapine. Beside 
the higiily painted joys of a carnal paradise, Mahomet re- 
anlcd his followers in this world with a liberal division of 
e si)oils, and with the persons of their female captives.* 
he condition of Arabia, occupied by small independent tribes, 
posed it to the impression, and yielded to the progress of a 
rm and resolute array. After the reduction of his native 
ninsula, the weakness also of the Roman provinces on the 
orth and the West, as well as the distracted state of the 
Persian Empire ou the East, facilitated the successful invasion 
of neighbouring countries. That Mahomet's conquests should 
carry his religion along with them, will excite little surprise, 
when we know the conditions which he proposed to the van- 
quished. Death or conversion was the only choice ofl'ercd to 
iolaters. ' Strike off their heads j strike off all the ends of 
their fingers:* kill the idolaters, wheresoever ye shall find 
them." To the Jews and Christians was left the somewhat 
ilder alternative, of subjection and tribute, if they persisted 
in their own religion, or of an equal participation in the rights 
and liberties, the honours and privileges, of the faithful, if 
they embraced the religion of their couquerors. ' Ye chris- 
tian dogs, you know your option ; the Koran, the tribute, or 
he sword.' ' The corrupt state of Christianity in the seventh 



' Victory of Bedr, ibid. p. lo6. 
» Gibb. vol. ix. p. 155. 
* Ibid. cb. ii. p. 149. 



' n». Hut. vol. i. p. 255. 
* Salo's Koran, cb. viii. p. 140. 
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century, and the contentions of its sects, unhappily so fell in 
with men's care of their safety, or their fortunes, as to induce 
many to forsake its profession. Add to all which, that Alaho* 
met's victories not only operated by the natural effect of con- 
quest, but that tliey were constantly represented, both to his 
friends and enemies, as divine declarations in his favour. 
Success was evidence. Prosperity carried \ritli it, not only 
influence, but proof. ' Ye have already,' says he, after the 
battle of Bedr, ' had a miracle shown you, in two armies 
which attacked each other; one army fought for God's true 
religion, but the other were infidels.' ' Again, ' Ye slew not 
those who were slain at Bedr, but God slew them. — If ye desire 
a decision of the matter between us, now hath a decision come 
unto you.' ' 

Many more passages might be collected out of the Koran 
to the same effect. But they arc unnecessary. The success 
of Mahometanism during this, and indeed every future period 
of its history, bears so little resemblance to the early propa- 
gation of Christianity, that no inference whatever can justly 
be drawn from it to the prejudice of the christian argument. 
For what are we comparing ? A Galilean peasant accompanied 
by a few fishermen, with n conqueror at the head of his army. 
We compare Jesus without force, without power, without sup- 
port, witliout one external circumstance of attraction or in- 
fluence, prevailing against the prejudices, the learning, the 
hierarchy of his country, against the ancient religious opinions, 
the pompous religious rites, the philosophy, the wisdom, the 
authority of the Roman empire, in the most polished and en- 
lightened period of its existence, with Mahomet making his 
way amongst Arabs ; collecting followers in the midst of con- 
quests and triumphs, in the darkest ages and countries of the 
world, and when success in arms not only operated by that 
command of men's wills and persons which attends prosperous 
undertakings, but was considered as a sure testimony of divine 
approbation. That multitudes, persuaded by this argument, 
should join the train of a victorious chief; that still greater 
multitudes should, without any argument, bow down before 
irresistible power, is a conduct in which we cannot see much 



' Sale'i Korati, ch. Ui. p, 36. 
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I iiBjiwlMit oondmuni, ihst tiie propagation of Chris- 
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i>iwpwf<g « tec l , ia an m^ifm in the history of the species. 
A ItmA. peasant orarttmr tiw religion of the world. 

I ImmiWKttiSUkmt plaoed the prevalency of the religion 
tmOB^ As waSSnj asgaments of its tnih ; because, whether 
il Ml frtvfeiled or no^ or -whether ita preralenc^ can or cannot 
iK'ttoNuiled teftf* diraoi aigmnent nmsins still. It is still 
irot^ thai a great anmber of meta vpoii the apot, personally con- 
neetod wifli tiie Ustory and with tlw anthor of the religion, 
««>» Induced hj what tiiegr heeid and saw and knew, not only 
to elunge Aeir Ibnaer ogpinkm^ bnt to give up their time, and 
aaeiifloe their eaae, - to traver s e seaa and kingdoms without 
rest and without weariness, to commit themselves to extreme 
dangers, to undertake incessant toils, to undergo grievous suf- 
ferings, and all this, solely in consequence, and in support, of 
their belief of &cts, which, if true, establish the truth of the 
religion, which, if fiUse, they must have known to be so. 




PART III. 

A BRIEF CONSIDEBATION OF SOME POPULAR OBJECTIONS." 



CHAPTER I 



The Discrepancies between the several Gospels 



I KNOW not a more rash or unphilosophical conduct of 
the understanding, than to reject the substance of a story, 
by reason of some diversity in the circumstances with which it 
is related. The usual character of human testimony is sub- 
stantial truth under circumstantial variety. This is what the 
daily experience of courts of justice teaches. Wlien accounts 
of a transaction come from the mouths of different witnesses, 
it is seldom that it is not possible to pick out apparent or real 
inconsistencies between them. These inconsistencies are studi- 
ously displayed by an adverse pleader, but oftentimes with 
little impression upon the minds of the judges. On the con- 
trary, a close and minute agreement induces the suspicion of 
confederacy and fraud. When written histories touch upon the 
same scenes of action, the comparison almost always affords 
ground for a like reflection. Numerous, and sometimes impor- 
tant, variations present themselves; not seldom also, absolute 
and final contradictions; yet neither one nor the other arc 
deemed sufficient to shake the credibility of the main fact. The 
embassy of the Jews to deprecate the execution of Claudian's 
order to place his statue in their temple, Philo places in har- 
vest, Josephus in seed-time; both contemporary writers. No 
reader is led by this inconsistency to doubt, whether such an 
embassy was sent, or whether such an order was given. Our 
own history supplies examples of the same kind. In the account 
of the Marquis of Argyle's death in the reign of Charles the 
Second, we have a very remarkable contradiction. Lord 
Clarendon relates that he was condemned to be hanged, 
which was performed the same day : on the contrary, Burnet, 
Woodrow, Heath, Echard, concur in stating that he was be- 
headed; and that he was condemned upon the Saturday, and 
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executed upon the Monday.' Was any reader of English his- 
tory ever sceptic enough to raise from hence a question, whether 
the Marquis of Argylc was executed or not ? Yet this ought 
to be left in uncertaintj-, according to the principles upon whicli 
the christian history has sometimes been attacked. Dr. Jlid- 
dleton contended, that the different hours of the day assigned 
to tlie crucifixion of Christ, by John and by the other evan- 
gelists, did not admit of the reconcilement which learned men 
had proposed ; and then concludes the discussion with this hard 
remark : * We must be forced, with several of the critics, to 
leave the difficulty just as we found it, chargeable with all the 
consequences of manifest inconsistency." But what are these 
cousequenccs ? By no means the discrediting of the history as 
to the principal fact, by a repugnancy (even supposing that re- 
pugnancy not to be resolvable into diffcicut modes of com- 
putation) in the time of the day in which it is said to have 
taken place. 

A great deal of the discrepancy, observable in the Gospels, 
ises from omission ; from a fact or a passage of Christ's life 
being noticed by one writer, which is utmoticed by another. 
Now omission is at all times a very uncertain ground of ob- 
jection. We perceive it, not oiUy in the comparison of different 
writers, but even in the same writer, when compared with him- 
self. There are a great many particulars, and some of them 
of importance, mentioned by Josephus in his Anliquities, which, 

iB we should have supposed, ought to have been put down by 
him in their place in the Jewish Wars.' Suetonius, Tacitus, 
Dio Cassius, have, all three, written of the reign of Tiberius. 
Each has mentioned many things omitted by the rest,* yet no 
objection is from thence taken to the respective credit of their 

istories. We have in our own times, if there were not 
something indecorous in the comparison, the life of an eminent 
person, written by three of his friends, in which there is very 
great variety in the incidents selected by them ; some appa- 
rent, and perhaps some real contradictious; yet without any 
peachmeut of the substantial truth of their accounts, of the 



' See Biog. Briia*. 
' Middleton'i Sejlseliom aiuwered by Benson, Jlitt, CXr'u. vol. iii. p. 50. 

' Lard, part i. yol. ii. p. 735 et ieq. * Ibid. p. 743. 
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authenticity of the books, of the competent information or 
general fidelity of the writers. 

But these discrepancies will be still more numerous, when 
men do not write histories but memoirs; which is perhaps the 
true name aud proper description of our Gospels : that is, when 
they do not undertake, or ever meant to deliver, in order of 
time, a regular and complete account of all the things of im- 
portance, which the person, who is the subject of their history, 
did or said ; .but only, out of many similai- ones, to give such 
passages, or such actions and discourses as offered themselves 
more immediately to their attention, came in the way of their 
inquiries, occurred to their recollection, or were suggested by 
their particular design at the time of writing. 

This particular design may appear sometimes, but not 
always, nor often. Thus I think that the particular design 
which St. Matthew had in view whilst he was writing the 
history of the resurrection, was to attest the faithful performance 
of Christ's promise to his disciples to go before them into 
Galilee ; because he alone, except Mark, who seems to have 
taken it from him, has recorded this promise, and he alone has 
confined his narrative to that single appearance to the disciples 
whicli fulfilled it. It was the preconcerted, the great and most 
public manifestation of our Lord's person. It was the thing 
which dwelt upon St. Matthew's mind, and he adapted his 
narrative to it. But, that there is nothing in St. Matthew's 
language, which negatives other appearances, or which imports 
that this his appearance to his disciples in Galilee, in pursuance 
of his promise, was his first or only appearance, is made pretty 
evident by St. Mark's Gospel, which uses the same terras 
concerning the appearance in Galilee as St. Matthew uses, 
yet itself records two other appearances prior to this : ' Go 
your way, tell his disciples and Peter, that he goeth before 
you into Galilee; then shall ye see him as he said unto you.' 
(xvi. 7.) We might be apt to infer from these words, that this 
was the fi7-st time they were to see liim : at least, we might 
infer it, with as much reason as we draw the inference from the 
same words in Matthew : yet the historian himself did not per- 
ceive that he Mas leading his readers to any such conclusion; 
for, in the twelfth and two following verses of this chapter, he 
informs us of two appearances, which, by comparing the order 
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of erents, are shown to have been prior to the appearance in 
Galilee. ' He appeared in another form unto two of them, as 
they walked, and went into the country ; and tliey went and 
told it unto the residue, neither believed they them : afterwards 
he appeared unto the eleven, as they sat at meat, and upbraided 
them with their unbelief, because they believed not them that 
bad seen him after he was risen.' 

Probably the same observation, concerning the particular 
design which guided the historian, may be of use in comparing 
many other passages of the Gospels. 




CHAPTER II. 
Erroneous Opinions imputed to the Apostles. 

A SPECIES of candour which is shown towards every other 
book, is sometimes refused to the Scriptures ; and that 
is, the placing of a distinction between judgroeut and testimony. 
We do not usually question the credit of a writer, by reason of 
any opinion he may have delivered upon subjects unconnected 
with his evidence ; and even upon subjects connected with his 
account, or mixed with it in the same discourse or writing, we 
naturally separate facts from opinions, testimony from obser- 
vation, narrative from argument. 

To apply this equitable consideration to the christian records, 
much controversy and much objection has been raised concern- 
ing the quotations of the Old Testament found in the New ; 
some of which quotations, it is said, are applied in a sense, 
and to events, apparently different from that which they bear, 
and from those to which they belong, in the original. It is pro- 
bable 'to my apprehension, that many of those quotations were 
intended by the writers of the New Testament as nothing more 
than accommodations. They quoted passages of their scripture, 
which suited, and fell in with, the occasion before them, 
without always undertaking to assert, that the occasion was in 
the view of the author of the words. Such accommodations of 
passages from old authors, from books especially which are in 
every one's hands, are common with writers of alt countries; 

s 2 
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but in none, perhaps, were more to be expected, than in the 
writings of the Jews, whose literature was almost entirely con- 
fined to their scriptures. Those prophecies which are alleged 
with more solemnity, and which are accompanied with a precise 
declaration, that tliey originally respected the event then re- 
lated, are, I think, truly alleged. But were it otherwise ; is the 
judgment of the writers of the New Testament, in interpreting 
passages of the Old, or soractiracs, perhaps, in receiving esta- 
blished interpretations, so connected either with their veracity, 
or with their means of information concerning what was pa."!sing 
in their own times, as that a critical mistake, even were it 
clearly made out, should overthrow their historical credit? 
— Does it diminish it ? Has it anything to do with it ? 

Another error imputed to tlie first Christians, was the ex- 
pected approach of the day of judgment. I would introduce 
this objection by a remark upon what appears to me a some- 
what similar example. Our Saviour, speaking to Peter of 
John, said, ' If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to 
thee?" These words, we find, had been so misconstrued, as 
that ' a report' from thence ' went abroad among the brethren, 
that that disciple should not die.' Suppose that this had come 
down to us amongst the prevailing opinions of the early 
Christians, and that the particular circnmstance, from which 
the mistake sprung, had been lost (which humanly speaking 
was most likely to have been the case), some, at this day, 
would have been ready to regard and quote the error, as an 
impeachment of the whole christian system. Yet with how 
little justice such a conclusion would have been drawn, or rather 
such a presumption taken up, the information which we happen 
to possess enables us now to perceive. To those who think 
that the scriptures lead us to believe, that the early Christians, 
and even the Apostles, expected the approach of the day of 
judgment in tlieir own times, the same reflection will occur, as 
that which we have made with respect to the more partial 
perhaps and temporary, but still no less ancient, error concern- 
ing the duration of St. John's life. It was an error, it may 
be likewise said, which would effectually hinder those who en- 
tertained it from acting the part of impostors. 



' John xxi, J3. 
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tartBrn^, «■! I d» Bofe alMd is aaed of thdr judgmoit ; give 
>w4he-ftrt^ sad I tan eoaflete mc»U| iv eray etndnBioa 

B^ dttM«^ I ftnik Ifafc ik ■ conpeteBt to tbe ehristiaii 
apobpifc to ntan Am OHVcr; I is not tldiik that it is the 
only annnr vUck Ae olgeetin ■ e^dble of nceiTiiig. The 
tpo Mknring nurti o n*, fo— de^ I a fy e h e u d, in the most rea- 
MBMble dwrinirtiowj viD enfade all uneatabtr npon this head 
vUefetoni bs attended vitft daager. 

. Vigat, to wetf/mtt what waa the object Ot the apostolic mis- 
aioii, and declared bjr them to be ao, from what was extraneoos 
to it, w only incidentally ctnmected with it. Of points clearly 
extraneous to the religion, nothing need be said. Of points* 
incidentally connected with it, something may be added. 
Demoniacal possession is one of these points : concerning the 
reality of which, as this place will not admit the examination, 
or even the production of the ai^uments on either side of the 
question, it would be arrogance in me to deliver any judgment. 
And it is unnecessary. For what I am concerned to observe 
is, that even they who think that it was a general, but erro- 
neous opinion of those times ; and that the writers of the New 
Testament, in common with other Jewish writers of that age, 
fell into the manner of speaking and of thinking upon the 
subject, which then universally prevailed ; need not be alarmed 
by the concession, as though they had anything to fear from 
it, for the truth of Christianity, The doctrine was not what 
Christ brought into the world. It appears in the christian 
records, incidentally and accidentally, as being the subsisting 
opinion of the age and country in which his ministry was exer- 
cised. It was no part of the object of his revelation, to regulate 
men's opinions concerning the action of spiritual substances 
upon animal bodies. At any rate it is unconnected with tes- 
timony. If a dumb person was by a word restored to the use 
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of his speech, it signifies little to what cause the dumbness 
was ascribed j and the like of every other cure wrought upou 
those who are said to have been possessed. The malady 
was real, the cure was real, whether the popular explication of 
the cause was well founded, or not. The matter of fact, the 
change, so far as it was an object of sense, or of testimony, was 
in either case the same. 

Secondly, that, in reading the apostolic writings, we distin> 
guish between their doctrines and their arguments. Their 
doctrines came to them by revelation properly so called ; yet 
in propounding these doctrines in their writings or discourses, 
they were wont to illustrate, support and enforce them, by 
such analogies, arguments, and considerations as their own 
thoughts suggested. Thus the call of the Gentiles, that is, the 
admission of the Gentiles to the christian profession without a 
previous subjection to the law of Moses, was imparted to the 
apostles by revelation, and was attested by the miracles which 
attended the christian ministry amongst them. The apostle's 
own assurance of the matter rested upon this foundation. 
Nevertheless, St. Paul, when treating of the subject, offers a 
great variety of topics in its proof and vindication. The doc- 
trine itself must be received ; but is it necessary, in order to 
defend Christianity, to defend the propriety of every com- 
parison, or the validity of every argument, which the apostle 
has brought into the discussion ? The same observation 
applies to some other instances ; and is, in my opinion, very 
well founded. ' When divine writers argue upon any point, we 
are always bound to believe the conclusions that their reason- 
ings end in, as parts of diviae revelation ; but we are not bouud 
to be able to make out, or even to assent to, all the premises 
made use of by them, ift their whole extent, unless it appear 
plainly, that they affirm the premises as expressly as they do the 
conclusions proved by them.' ' 



' Bumet'a Expot, art. 6. 
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4hB-'tMatfiliiMBaHt or miilniiiiB <if Oat iutitation ; espedally 
fiir ' Ae ringnlar drrnmatanee of the Jem adhering to the unity, 
irfaeB every other people alid into polythdsm ; for thdr being 
men in idigion, diildren in ereiything else; behind other 
nations in the arts of peace and war, superior to the most im- 
proved in thdr sentiments and doctrines relating to the deity.* 
Undoubtedly also, our Saviour recognises the prophetic cha- 
racter of many of their andent mriters. So tax, therefore, ire 
are bound as Christians to go. But to make Christianity 
■answerable with its life, for the circumstantial truth oi each 
separate passage of the Old Testament, the genuineness of 
every book, the information, fidelity, and judgment of every 



' ' In the doctrine, tot example, of the nmty, the eternity; the omnipotence, the 
ommidence, the omnipieHnee, the wiidom and the goodneta of Qod ; in their 
opinioni concerning proridenoe, and the creation, preaerrslion, and government of 
the world.' — Campbell o* Mir. p. 307. To which we may add, in the acta of their 
reUgion not being accompanied either with cmeltiea or impurities ; in the religion 
itielf bong free from a ipeciea of lupentition which prevailed univenally in the 
popolar religiona of the andent world, and which ii to be found pzrliaps in all 
religiona that have their origin in hnman artifice and credulity, viz, fandfal con- 
nections between certain appearances, and actions, and the destiny of nations or 
individoals. Upon these conceits rested the whole train of auguries and auspices, 
which formed so much even of the serious part of the religions of Oreece and Home, 
and of the charms and incantations which were practised in those countries by the 
common people. From everything of this sort the religion of the Jews, and of the 
Jews alone, was free. — Tide Priestley's Lectarei on the Truth of the Jevnth and 
•Ckrittia* BeteUUion, 1 794. 
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writer in it, is to liringj I will not say great, but unnecessary 
difficulties, into the wliole systein. These books were universallj 
read and received by the Jews of our Saviour's time. He and 
his apostles, in common with all other Jews, referred to them, 
alluded to them, used them. Yet, except where he expressly 
ascribes a divine authority to particular predictions, I do not 
know that we can strictly draw any conclusion from the books 
being so used and applied, beside the proof, which it unques- 
tionably is, of their notoriety and reception at that time. la 
this view our scriptures aSbrd a valuable testimony to those of 
the Jews. But the nature of this testimony ought to be 
understood. It is surely very different from, what it is 
sometimes represented to be, a specific ratification of each par- 
ticular fact and opinion ; and not only of each particular fact, 
but of the motives assigned for every action, together with the 
judgment of praise or dispraise bestowed upon them. St. 
James, in his epistle,' says, ' Ye have heard of the patience of 
Job, and have seen the end of the Lord.* Notwithstanding 
this text, the reality of Job's history, and even the existence of 
such a person, has been always deemed a fair subject of inquiry 
and discussion amongst christian divines. St. James's 
authority is considered as good evidence of the existence 
of the book of Job at that time, and of its reception by 
the Jews, and of nothing more. St. Paul, in his second 
epistle to Timothy,' has this similitude : ' Now, as Jannes and 
Jambrcs withstood Moses, so do these also resist the truth.* 
These names are not found in the Old Testament. And it is 
uncertain, whether St. Paul took them from some apocryphal 
writing then extant, or from tradition. But no one ever 
imagined, that St. Paul is here asserting the authority of the 
writing, if it was a written account which he quoted, or making 
himself answerable for the authenticity of the tradition ; much 
less, that he so involves himself with either of these questions 
as that the credit of his own history and mission should 
depend upon the fact, whether ' Jannes and Jambres withstood 
Moses, or not.' For what reason a more rigorous interpreta- 
tion should be put upon other references, it is difficult to know. 
I do not mean, that other passages of the Jewish histoj'y stand 
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ipon no better evidence than the history of Job, or of Jannes 
and J&mbrcs (I think nnidi otherwise) ; but I mean, that a 
reference in the New Testament, to a (jassage in the OhI, does 
not so fix its authority, ns to exclude all inquiry into its cre- 
dibility, or into the separate reasons upon which that credi- 
bility is founded; and that it is an unwarrantable, as well as 
unsafe rule to lay down concerning the Jewish history, what 
was never laid down concerning any other, that either every 
particular of it must be true, or the whole false. 

I have thought it necessary to state this point explicitly, 
because a fashion revived by Voltaire, and pursued by the 
disciples of his school, .seems to have much prevailed of late, of 
attacking Christianity through the sides of Judaism. Some 
objections of this class are founded in misconstruction, some in 
exaggeration ; but all proceed upon a supposition, whieli has 
not been made out by argument, viz. that the attestation, which 
the author and first teachers of Christianity gave to the divine 
mission of Moses and the prophets, extends to everj' point and 
portion of the Jewish history ; and so extends, as to make 
Christianity responsible in its own credibility, for the circum- 
stantial truth, I had almost said for the critical exactness, of 
every narrative contained in the Old Testament. 



ANNOTATION. 



' Our Saviovr assumes the Diinne Origin of the Mosaic 
Institution.' 

There are some men so impatient of some evil, — real or 
imaginary, — that, in their eagerness to escape from it, they heed- 
lessly rush into another, that is perhaps worse : and when they 
meet with a difficulty in some system or statement, they at 
once reject the whole ; and have perhaps to encounter some 
much greater diflBeulty which attends that rejection. They often 
resemble the deer described by Virgil (in his allusion to a mode 
of hunting practised in his time), which were driven wilhiu reach 
of the hunter, by their dread of flutteriugfeatliers huug on a string. 

Difficulties there certainly arc, iu several parts of the Old 
Testament. Then let us get rid of them all, by at ouce reject- 
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ing it all, and admitting only the New Testament. Thus 
we have to receive as a divine revelation what is in great 
measure based on the Old Testament, and a sequel to it ; — a 
sequel, that is, to a string of childish and worthless legends. 
This is a greater difficulty. To escape this, let us explain away 
the New Testament also, and speak of the whole Bible as ' one 
great Parable." That is, we are to receive as a divine revela- 
tion, what, in fact, reveals nothing; and indeed, less than 
nothing; since it was understood — and was sure to be under- 
stood — for many ages, in a sense quite remote from the truth. 
It does not merely leave us in the dark, but misleads us by a false 
light. This is a still greater difficulty. Let us then adopt the 
hypothesis that Jesus was merely awise philosopher, like Socrates 
and Coiifuicus, and was no otherwise sent from Heaven than 
they were. Thousands, wc are to suppose, eagerly listened to, 
and admired, the moral discourses of the reputed 'carpenter's 
Son ;' though the tone of his morality was quite opposite to 
what they had been trained from their youth to adopt and 
reverence. Their admiration was so great that they attributed 
to Him miracles, though He wrought none, and judged Him 
to be their long-expected Messiah, though his whole character 
and that of his kingdom were far remote from all their expecta- 
tions and wishes. And so it came to pass that a Galilean 
peasant overthrew the religions of the world, and established his 
own, throughout all the most civilized nations 1 

As was justly remarked many ages ago, the establishing 
of Christianity without miracles — of a religion base<l on an 
appeal to miracles, which were never wrought — would be a/ar 
greater wonder than all the Scrip tore- miracles put together. 

At every escape from one difficulty, there is a plunge into 
another. 

Such theorists remind one of the story that is told, of a 
gentleman who was about to pull down an old family mansion, 
and build a new one, and was at a loss how to get rid of the 
rubbish, — the cast-off materials of the old house. His bailiff 
suggested to him to dig a pit aud bury them. ' But what 
shall I then do with the earth that comes out of the pit?' 
' Oh/ said the other, ' make the pit big enough to hold all I' 
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Vain are the endeavours to make a pit that will hold not 
only all the difficulties of the Bible, but also all the diBacultiea 
of every hypothesis on which it is rejected. 




CHAPTER IV. 



Rejection of Christianity, 



WE acknowledge that the christian religion, although it con- 
verted great numbers, did not produce an universal, or 
even a general conviction in the minds of men, of the age and 
countries in which it appeared. And this want of a more 
complete and extensive success, is called the rejection of ^he 
christian history and miracles ; and has been thought by some, 
to form a strong objection to the reality of the facts which the 
history contains. 

The matter of the objection divides itself into two parts, as 
it relates to the Jews, and as it relates to Heathen nations; 
because the minds of these two descriptions of men may have 
been, with respect to Christianity, under the influence of very 
different causes. The case of the Jews, inasmuch as our Sa- 
viour's ministry was originally addressed to them, ofi^rs itself 
first to our consideration. 

Now, upon the subject of the truth of the christian religion, 
with us there is but one question, viz. whether the miracles 
were actually wrought? From acknowledging the miracles we 
pass instantaneously to the acknowledgment of the whole. No 
doubt lies between the premises and the conclusion. If we be- 
lieve the works, or any one of them, we believe in Jesus. And 
this order of reasoning is become so universal and familiar, 
that we do not readily apprehend how it could ever have been 
otherwise. Yet it appears to me perfectly certain, that the 
state of thought, in the mind of a Jew of our Savioui-'s age, 
was totally different from this. After allowing the reality of 
the miracle, he had a great deal to do to persuade himself that 
Jesus was the Messiah. This is clearly intimated by various 
passages of the gospel history. It appears that, in the appre- 
hension of the writers of the New Testament, the miracles did 
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not irresistibly carry, even those who saw them, to the conclu- 
sion inteuded to be drawn from them j or so compel assent 
as to leave no room for suspense, for the exercise of candour, 
or the effects of prejudice. And to this point, at least, the 
evangelists may he allowed to be good witnesses; because it is 
a point, in which exaggeration or disguise would have been the 
other way. Their accounts, if they could be suspected of false- 
hood, would rather have magnified, than diminished, the effects 
of the miracles. 

Joliu vii. 21—31. 'Jesus answered, and said unto them, I 
have done one work, and ye all marvel — If a man on the Sab- 
bath-day receive circumcision, that the law of Moses should 
not be broken, are ye angry at me, because I have made a 
man every whit whole ou tlie Sabbath-day? Judge not ac- 
cording to the appearance, but judge righteous judgment. Then 
saitf some of them of Jerusalem, Is not this he wbora they seek 
to kill ? but lo, he speaketh boldly, and tliey say nothing to 
him ; do the rulers know indeed that this is the very Christ ? 
Howbeit ive know this man, whence he is ; but when Christ 
Cometh, no man knoweth whence he is. Then cried Jesus in the 
tcoiplc as he taught, saying. Ye both know me, and ye know 
whence I am ; and I am not come of myself, but he that sent 
me is true, whom ye know not ; but I know him, for I am 
from him, and he hath seut me. Then they sought to take 
him, but no man laid hands on him, because his hour was 
not yet come ; and many oj the people believed on him, and 
said. When Christ cometh, will he do more miracles than those 
wtdch this man hath done ?' 

This passage is very observable. It exhibits the reasoning 
of diHcrent sorts of persons upon the occasion of a miracle, 
which persons of all sorts are represented to have acknowle<lged 
as real. One sort of men thouglit, that there was something 
very extraordinary in all this; but that still Jesus could not 
be the Christ, because there was a circumstance in his appear- 
ance, which militated with an opinion concerning Christ, in 
which they had been brought up, and of the truth of which, 
it is probable, they had never entertained a particle of doubt, 
viz. that ' when Christ cometh, no man knoweth whence he 
is.' Another sort were inclined to believe him to be the 
Messiah. But even these did not argue as we should ; did not 
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consider the miracle as of itself decisiTe of the qaestion, as 
what, if once allowed, excluded all further debate upon the 
subject, but founded their opinion upon a kind of comparative 
reasoning, ' When Christ cometh, will he do more miraclc3 tliaa 
those which this man hath done V 

Another passage in the same evangelist, and observable for 
the same purpose, is that in which he relates the resurrection 
of Lazarus : ' Jesus/ he tells us, [xi. 43, 44,] ' when he had 
thus spoken, cried with a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth ; and 
he that was dead came forth, bound hand and foot with grave 
clothes, and his face was bound about with a napkin. Jesus 
saith unto them. Loose him and let him go.' One might have 
expected, that at least all those who stood by the sepulchre, 
when Lazarus was nused, would have believed in Jesus. Yet 
the evangelist does not so represent it. ' Then many of the 
Jews which came to Mary, and had seen the things which 
Jesus did, believed on him ; but $ome of them went their ways 
to the Pharisees, and told them what things Jesus had done.' 
We cannot suppose that the evangelist meant, by this account, 
to leave his readers to imagine that any of the spectators 
doubted about the truth of the miracle. Far from it. Un- 
questionably, he states the miracle to have been fully allowed : 
yet the persons who allowed it were, according to his repre- 
sentation, capable of retaining hostile sentiments towards 
Jesus. ' Believing in Jesus' was not only to believe that he 
wrought miracles, but that he was the Messiah. With us tliere 
is no difference between these two things ; with them there was 
the greatest. And the difference is apparent in this transac- 
tion. If St. John has represented the conduct of the Jews 
upon this occasion truly (and why he should not I cannot tell, 
fas it rather makes against him than for him), it shows clearly 
the principles upon which their judgment proceeded. Wbctlier 
he has related the matter truly or not, the relation itself dis- 
covers the writer's own opinion of those principles, and that 
alone possesses considerable authority. In the next chapter, 
we have a reflection of the evangelist, entirely suited to this 
•tate of the case j ' but though he had done so many miracles 
before them, yet believed they not on him." The evangelist 

* Ch. xii. 37. 
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docs not mean to impute the defect of their belief to any 
doubt about the miracles, but to their not perceiving, what 
all now sufficiently perceive, and what they would have per- 
ceived had not their understandings been governed by strong 
prejudices, the infallible attestation which the works of Jcsns 
bore to the truth of his pretensions. 

The ninth chapter of St. John's gospel contains a very cir- 
cumstantial account of the cure of a blind man ; a miracle sub- 
mitted to all the scrutiny and examination which a sceptic 
could propose. If a modern unbeliever had drawn up the in- 
terrogatories, they could hardly have been more critical or 
searching. The account contains also a very curious confer- 
ence between the Jewish rulers and the patient, in which the 
point for our present notice, is their resistance of the force of 
the miracle, and of the conclusion to whicli it led, after they 
had failed in discrediting its evidence. ' We know that God 
spukc unto Moses, but as for this fellow we know not whence 
he is.' That was the answer which set their minds at rest. 
And by tlie help of much prejudice, and great unwillingness to 
yield, it might do so. In the mind of the poor man restored 
to sight, which was under no such bias, felt no such reluctance, 
the miracle had its natural operation. ' Herein [says he] is a 
marvellous thing, that ye know not from whence he is, yet he 
hath opened mine eyes. Now wc know that God hcareth not 
sinners : but if any man be a worshipper of God, and doeth his 
will, him he heareth. Since the world began was it not heard, 
that any man opened the eyes of one that was bom blind. If 
this man were not of God, he could do nothing.' We do not 
find that the Jewish i-ulers had any other reply to make to this 
defence, than that which authority is sometimes apt to make 
to argument, ' Dost thou teach us ?' 

If it shall be inquired how a turn of thought, so different 
from what prevails at present, should obtain currency with the 
ancient Jews, the answer is found in two opinions, which are 
proved to have subsisted in that age and country. The one 
was, their expectation of a Messiah of a kind totally contrary 
to what the appearance of Jesus bespoke him to be ; the other, 
their persuasion of the agency of demons in the production of 
supernatural effects. These opinions are not supposed by us 
for the purpose of argument, but are evidently recognised in 
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the Jewish writings, as well as ia ours. And it ought, more- 
over, to be considered, that in these opinions the Jews of that 
age had been from their infancy brought up ; that tliey were 
opinions, the grounds of which they had probably few of tliem 
inquired into, and of the truth of which they entertained no 
doubt. And I think that these two opinions conjointly aiTord 
an explanation of their conduct. The first put them upon 
^^ seeking out some excuse to themselves for not receiving Jesus 
^B in the character in which he claimed to be received ; and the 
^^ second supplied them with just such an excuse as they wanted. 
Let Jesus work what miracles he would, stUl the answer was in 
readiness, ' that he wrought them by the assistance of Beelze- 
bub.' And to this answer no reply could be made, but that 
which our Saviour did make, by showing that the tendency of 
his mission was so adverse to the views with which this Being 
was, by the objectors themselves, supposed to act, that it could 
not reasonably be supposed that he would assist in carrying it 
on. The power displayed in the miracles did not alone refute 
the Jewish solution, because the interposition of invisible agents 
being once admitted, it is impossible to ascertain the limits by 
which their eflBciency is circumscribed. We of this day may 
be disposed, possibly, to think such opinions too absurd to have 
been ever seriously entertained. I am not bound to contend 
for the credibility of the opinions. They were at least as rea- 
sonable as the belief in witchcraft. They were opinions in 
which the Jews of that age had from their infancy been in- 
structed ; and those who caunot see enough in the force of tliis 
reason, to account for their conduct towards our Saviour, do 
not sufficiently consider how such opinions may sometimes be- 
come very general in a country, and with what pertinacity, 
when once become so, they are, for that reason alone, adhered 
to. Ill the 8US{)en3e which these notions, and the prejudices 
resulting from them, might occasion, the candid and docile and 

b humble-minded would probably decide in Christ's favour ; the 
proud and obstinate, together with the giddy and the thought- 
less, almost universally against him. 

This state of opinion discovers to us also the reason of what 
some chuse to wonder at, why the Jews should reject miracles 
when they saw them, yet rely so much upon the tradition of 
them in their own history. It does not appear, that it had 
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ever entered into the minds of those who lived in the time of 
Moses and the Prophets, to ascribe'/Afir miracles to the super- 
natural agency of evil Beings. Tlve solution was not then in- 
vented. And the authority of Moses and the Prophets being 
established, and become the foundation of the national polity 
and religion, it was not probable that the later Jews, brought 
up in a reverence for that religion, and tlie subjects of that 
polity, should apply to their history a reasoning which tended 
to overthrow the foundation of both. 

II. The infidelity of the gentile world, and that more espe- 
cially of men of rank and learning in it, is resolvable into a 
principle which, in ray judgment, will account for the ineflBcacy 
of any argument or any evidence whatever, viz. contempt prior 
to examination. The state of religion amongst the Greeks and 
Romans had a natural tendency to induce this disposition. 
Dionysius Halicarnassensis remarks, that there were six hun- 
dred different kinds of religions or sacred rites exercised at 
Rome.' The superior classes of the community treated them 
all as fables. Can we wonder, then, that Christianity was in- 
cluded in the number, without inquiry into its separate merits, 
or the particular grounds of its pretensions ? It might he cither 
true or false for anything they knew about it. The religion 
had nothing in its character which immediately engaged their 
notice. It mixed with no politics. It produced no fine writers. 
It contained no curious speculations. When it did reach their 
knowledge, I doubt not but that it appeared to them a very 
strange system — so unphilosophical — dealing so little in ai^u- 
ment and discussion, in such arguments, however, and discus- 
sions as they were accustomed to entertain. What is said of 
Jesus Christ, of his nature, office, and ministry, would be, in 
the highest degree, alien from the conceptions of their theology. 
The Redeemer, and the destined judge, of the human race, a 
poor young man executed at Jerusalem Avith two thieves upon a 
cross ! Still more would the language, in which the ehristiau 
doctrine was delivered, be dissonant and barbarous to their 
ears. What knew they of grace, of redemption, of justification, 
of the blood of Christ shed for the sons of men, of reconcile- 
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ment, of mwliation ? Christianity was made up of points they 
had never thought of; of terms which they had never heard. 

It was presented also to the imaginatiou of the learned 
heathen, under additional disadvantage, by reason of its real, 
and still more of its nominal, connection with Judaism. It 
shared in the obloquy and ridicule, with which that people and 
their religion were treated by the Greeks and Romans. They 
regarded Jehovah himself only as the idol of the Jewish nation, 
and what was related of him, as of a piece with what was told 
of the tutelar deities of other countries ; nay, the Jews were in 
a particular manner ridiculed for being a credulous race; so 
that whatever reports of a miraculous nature came out of that 
country, were looked upon by the heathen world as false and 
frivolous. When they heard of Christianity, they heard of it 
as a quarrel amongst this people, about some articles of their 
own superstition. Despising, therefore, as they did, the whole 
system, it was not probable tliat they would enter, with any 
decree of seriousness or attention, into the detail of its disputes, 
or the merits of either side. How little they knew, and with 
what carelessness they judged, of these matters, appears, I 
think, pretty plainly from an example of no less weight than 
that of Tacitus, who, in a grave and professed discourse upon 
the history of the Jews, states, that they worshipped the effigy 
of an ass.' The passage is a proof how prone the learned men 
of these times were, and upon how little evidence, to heap 
together stories which might increase the contempt and o<lium 
in wliich that people was held. The same foolish charge is also 
confidently re|)eatcd hy Plutarch.' 

It is observable, that all these considerations are of a nature 
to operate with the greatest force upon the highest ranks ; upon 
men of education, and that order of tl»e public from which 
writers are principally taken : I may add also, upon the philo- 
sophical as well as the libertine character : ujron tlic Antonines 
or Julian, not less thau upon Nero or Donritiau ; and more 
particularly, upon that large and polished class of men, who 
acquiesced in the general (lersuasion, that all they had to do was 
to practise the duties of morality, and to worship the deity 
more patrio ; a habit of thinking, liberal as it may appear. 
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•wliich sliuts the door against every argument for a new religion. 
The considerations above mentioned would acquire also strength 
from the prejudice which men of rank and learning nnivcrsally 
entertain against anything that originates with the ^nilgar and 
illiterate ; which prejudice is known to be as obstinate as any 
prejudice whatever. 

Yet Christianity was still making its way; and, amidst so 
many impediments to its progre.«s, bo much difficulty in pro- 
curing audience and attention, its actual success is more to he 
wondered at, than that it should not have universally con- 
quered scorn and indilference, fixed the levity of a voluptuous 
age, or through a cloud of adverse prejudications, opened for 
itself a passage to the hearts and understandings of the scholars 
of the age. 

And the cause which is here assigned for the rejection of 
Christianity by men of rank and learuijig among the heathens, 
namely, a strong antecedent contempt, accounts also for their 
rilence concerning it, If they had rejected it upon examination, 
they would have written about it. They would have given 
their reasons. Whereas what men repudiate upon the strength 
of some prefixed persuasion, or from a settled contempt of the 
subject, of the persons who propose it, or of the manner in 
which it is proposed, they do >iot naturally write books about, 
or notice much iu what they write upon other subjects. 

The letters of the younger Pliny furnish an example of this 
silence, and let us, in some measure, into the cause of it. From 
his celebrated correspondence with Trajan, we know that the 
christian religion prevailed in a very considerable degree in the 
prorince over which he presided ; that it li.id excited his atten- 
tion ; that he had inqtiired into the matter, just so much as a 
Koman magistrate might he expected to inquire, viz. whether 
the religion contained any opinions dangerous to government ; 
but that of its doctrines, its evidences, or its books, he had not 
taken the trouble to inform himself with any degree of care or 
correctness. But although Pliny had viewed Christianity iu a 
nearer position, than most of his learned countrymen saw it in ; 
yet he had regarded tlic whole with such negligence and disdain 
(farther than as it seemed to concern his administration), that, 
in more than two hundred and forty letters of his which have 
come down to us, the subject is never once again mentioned. 
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If out of this number tlie two letters between him and Trajan 
had been lost, with what confidence would the obscurity of the 
christian religion have been argued from Pliny's silence about 
it, and with how little truth I 

The name and character which Tacitus has given to Cliris- 
tianity, ' esitiabilis supcrstitio' (a pernicious superstition), and 
by which two words he disposes of tlie whole question of the 
merits or demerits of the religion, afford a strong proof how 
little he knew, or concerned himself to know, about the matter, 
I apprehend that I shall not be contraiiictcd, when I take upon 
me to assert, that no unbeliever of the present age would njyidy 
this epithet to the Christianity of the New Testament, or not 
allow that it was entirely uumcrited. Read the iustnictinns 
given, by a great teacher of the religion, to those very lioman 
converts, of whom Tacitus speaks ; and given also a very few 
years before the time of which he is speaking; and whieli arc 
not, let it l)e observed, a collection of fine sayings brought 
together from different parts of a large work, but stand in one 
entire passage of a public letter, without tlie intertnixturo nf a 
single thought which is frivolous or exceptionable. ' Ablior 
that which is evil, cleave to that wliich is good. Be kindly 
affectioned one to another, with brotherly love, ia honour pre- 
ferring one another. Not slothful in business, fervent in 8]>irit, 
serving the Lord, rejoieing in hope, patient in tribulation, con- 
tinuing instant in prayer, distributing to the necessity of saints, 
given to hospitality. Bless them which persecute you ; bless 
and curse not; rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep 
with them that weep. Be of the same mind one towards 
another : mind not high things, but condescend to men of low 
estate. Be not wise in your own conceits. Recompense to no 
man evil for evil. Provide things honest in the sight of all 
meu. If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably 
with all men. Avenge not yourselves, but rather give place 
unto wrath ; for it is written. Vengeance is mine t I will repay, 
saith the Lord : therefore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him ; 
if he thirst, give hira driuk ; for in so doiug, thou shalt heap 
coals of fire on his head. Be not overcome of evil, but over- 
come evil with good.' 

' Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers, for there 
is no power but of God ; the posvcrs that be, are ordained of 
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God : whosoever therefore resisteth the power, resistcth the 
ordiuauce of God ; and they that resist, shall receive to them- 
selves damnation. For rulers are not a terror to good works, 
but to the evil. Wilt thou then not he afraid of the power? 
Do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the same, 
for he is the minister of God to thcc for good : but if thou do 
that which is evil, be afraid, for he beareth not the sword in 
vain : for he is the minister of God, a revenger to execute 
wrath upon him that docth evil. Wherefore ye must needs be 
subject, not only for wrath, but also for conscience sake : for, 
for this cause, pay ye tribute also, for they are God's ministers, 
attending continually upon this very thing. Render, therefore, 
to all their dues; tribute to whom tribute is due; custom, to 
whom custom; fear to whom fear; honour, to whom honour. 

' Owe no man any tiling, but to love one another; for he that 
lovcth another hath fulfilled the law : for this, thou shalt not 
commit adultery, thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not «teal, thou 
shalt not bear false witness, thou sludt not covet ; and if there 
be any other commandment, it is briefly comprehended in this 
saying, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. Love work- 
eth no ill to his neighbour ; therefore love is the fultilliug of 
the law. 

' And that, knowing the time, that now it is high time to 
awake out of sleep : for now is our salvation nearer than when 
we believed. The night is far spent, the day is at hand ; let 
us therefore cast off the works of darkness, and let us put on 
the armour of light. Let us walk honestly as ia the day, not 
in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and wantouness, 
not in strife and envying." 

Read this, and then think of cxitiabilis superstitio ! — Or if 
we be not allowed, in contending with heathen authorities, to 
produce our books against theirs, we may at least be permitted 
to' confront theirs with one another. Of this ' pernicious super- 
stition,' what could Pihty find to blame, when he was led, by 
his ofHce, to institute something like an examination into the 
conduct and principles of the sect? He discovered nothing, 
but that they were wont to meet together ou a stated day 
before it was light, and sing among themselves a hymn to 
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Christ w • God, and to Vai Anadfcs bf as oKth, not to tiie 
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pledgB oomniittad to tfceai. «beK olkd mgam to recora h. 
Upon dme iPiadi of Ihdtai we mtj bnid the fcDowing 



Finl> Tint we are vdl ■ ■p""*'H m eaDbig die riev under 
vUdi tiie leamed mtn of Oat age hAdd CbistianitT, an ob- 
aeon and diatant new. Had Tkiili kMrra more of Chris- 
tianity, of it! |ii B D C |>li^ datiei^ cowlitatiaB or design, howerer 
he had discredited Urn itatf, be woald bare respected the prin- 
dple. He would bare described tike ieiigiaBdifferentlT,tboagfa 
he had ngected it. It be been ray satisftctorilT shown, that 
Ae 'soperstitini' of Ae Cb ii s liaua coB s istrd in worshipping a 
penon imfaiowii to tbe Bobhb edeadar; and that the ' peini> 
CKTOSDesa' widi which th^ were mao a clifd, was nothing else 
but their oppositicm to tbe estaUfabed ptdytheism : and this 
view of the matter was jnst sncb a one as might be expected 
to occar to a mind, whidi held the sect in too mnch contempt 
to concern itself abont the grounds and reasons of their 
condnct. 

Secondly, We may from hence remark, how little reliance 
can be placed upon the most acute judgments, in subjects which 
they are pleased to despise ; and which, of course, they from the 
first consider as unworthy to be inquired into. Had not Chris> 
tianity survived to tell its own story, it must have gone down 
to posterity as a 'pernicious superstition/ and that upon the 
credit of Tacitus's account, much, I doubt not, strengthened by 
the name of the writer, and the reputation of his sagacity. 

Thirdly, That this contempt prior to examination, is an intel- 
lectual nee, from which the greatest faculties of mind are not 
free. I know not, indeed, whether men of the greatest facul- 
ties of mind are not the most subject to it. Such men feel 
themselves seated upon an eminence. Looking down from their 
height upon the follies of mankind, they behold contending 
tenets wasting their idle strength upon one another, with a 
common disdain of the absurdity of them all. This habit of 
thought, however comfortable to the mind which entertains it, 
or however natural to great jiarts, is extremely dangerous ; and 
more apt, than almost any other disposition, to produce hasty 
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and contemptuous, and, by consequence, erroneous judgmeuta, 
both of jiersous and opinions. 

Fourthly, We need not be surprised at many writers of that 
age not mentioning Christiauity at all, when they who did 
nieution it appear to have entirely misconceived its nature and 
character ; and, in consequence of this misconception^ to have 
regarded it with negligence and contempt. 

To the knowledge of the greatest part of the learned hea- 
thens, the facts of the christian history could only come by 
report. The books, probably, they had never looked into. 
The settled habit of their minds was, and long had been, an 
indiscriminate rejection of all reports of the kind. With these 
sweeping conclusions tinitli hath no chance. It depends upon 
distinction. If they would not inquire, how should tliey be 
convinced ? It might be founded in truth, though they, who 
made no search, miglit not discover it. 

' Men of rank and fortune, of wit and abilities, are often 
found, even in christian countries, to be surprisingly ignorant 
of religion, and of everything that relates to it. Such were 
many of tlie heatliens. Their thoughts were all fixed upon 
other things, upun reputation and glory, upon wealth and 
power, upon luxury and plcasuic, upon business or learning. 
They thought, and they had reason to think, that the religion 
of their country was fable and forgery, an heap of incoUf 
sistent lies, which inclined tiiem to suppose that other religions 
were no better. Hence it came to pass, tliat when the Apos- 
tles preached the gospel, and wrought miracles in confirmation 
of a doctrine every way worthy of God, many Gentiles knew 
little or notliing of it, and would not take the least pains to 
inform themselves about it. This appears plainly from ancient 
history." 

I think it by no means unreasonable to suppose, tluit the 
heathen public, especially that part which is made up of men 
of rank and education, were divided iuto two classes; those 
who despised Christiauity beforehand, and those who received 
it. In correspondency with which division of character, tlie 
writers of that age would also be of two classes; those who 
were silent about Christianity, and those who were Christians. 
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'A good man, who attended sufficiently to the christian affairs, 
vould become a Christian ; after which his testimony ceased to 
be Pagan, and became Christian." 

I must also add, that I think it sufficiently proved, that the 
tiotion of magic was resorted to by tlie heatheti adversaries of 
Christianity, in like manner as that of diabolical agency had 
before been by the Jews. Justin Martyr alleges this as his 
reason for arguing from prophecy, rather than from miracles. 
Origen imputes this evasion to Cclsus ; Jerome to Porphyry ; 
and Lactantius to the heathen in general. The several pas- 
sages, which contain these testimonies, will be produced in the 
next chapter. It being difficult, however, to ascertain in what 
degree this notion prevailed, especially amongst the superior 
ranks of the heathen communities, another, aTul I think an 
adequate, cause has been assigned for their infidelity. It is 
probable that in many cases the two causes would operate 
together. 




CHAPTER V. 



That the christian miracles are not recited, or appealed to, 
by early christian writers themselves, so fully or frequently 
as might have been expected. 

I SHALL consider this objection, first, as it applies to the 
letters of the Apostles, preserved in the New Testament ; 
and secondly, as it applies to the remaining writings of other 
early Cliristiana. 

Tlie epistles of the apostles are either hortatory or argumen- 
tative. So far as they were occupied in delivering lessons of 
duty, i-ules of public order, admonitions against certain prevail- 
ing corruptions, against vice, or any partictilar species of it, or 
in fortifying and encouraging the constancy of the disciples 
inulcr the trials to which they were exposed, there appears to 
be no place or occasion for more of these references than we 
actually find. 
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So far as the epistles are argumentative, the nature of the 
argument which they handle, accounts for the iufrequeiicy of 
these allusions. These epistles were not wTittcn to prove tlie 
truth of Christianity. The subject under consideration was not 
that which the miracles decided, the reality of our Lord's mis- 
sion ; but it was that wliich the miracles did not decide, the 
nature of his person or power, the design of his advent, its eflects, 
and of those eflects the value, kind, and extent. Still I maiu- 
tain, that miraculous evidence lies at tlie bottom of the argu- 
ment. For notiiing could be so preiiostcrous as for the 
disciples of Jesus to dispute amongst themselves, or with others, 
concerning his office or oharacter, unless tliey believed that he 
had shown, by supernatural proofs, that there was something 
extraordinary in both. Miraculous evidence, therefore, forming 
not the texture of these arguments, but the ground and sub- 
stratum, if it be occasionally discerned, if it be incidentally 
appealed to, it is exactly so much as ought to take place^ sup- 
jxjsing the history to be true. 

As a furtlier answer to the objection, that the apostolic 
epistles do not contain so frequent, or such direct and circum- 
stantial recitals of miracles as might be expected, I would add, 
that the apostolic epistles resembte in this respect the apostolic 
speeches, which speeches are given by a writer who distinctly 
records numerous miracles wrought by these apostles them- 
selves, and by the founder of the institution in their presence : 
that it is unwarrantable to contend, that the omission, or infre- 
quency, of such recitals iu the speeches of the apostles, negatives 
the existence of the miracles, when the speeches are given in 
immediate conjuuction with the history of those miracles ; and 
that a conclusion which cannot be inferred from the speeches, 
without contradicting the whole tenor of the book which con- 
tains them, cannot be inferred from letters, which, in this re- 
spect, are similar otily to the speeches. 

To prove the similitude which we allege, it may be remarked, 
that although in St. Luke's gospel, the apostle Peter is re- 
presented to have been present at many decisive miracles 
wrought by Christ ; and although the second part of the same 
history ascribes other decisive miracles to Peter himself, par- 
ticularly the cure of the lame man at the gate of the temple 
(Acts iii. i), the death of Ananias and Sappliira (Acts v. i). 




the care of yEueaa (Acts ix. 40), the resurrection of Dorcas 
(Acts ix. 34) ; yet out of six speeches of Petefj preserved in the 
Acts, I know but two in which reference is made to the miracles 
wrought by Christ, and only one ia which he refers to mira- 
culous powers possessed by himself. In his speech upou the 
day of Pentecost, Peter addresses his audience with ffreat 
solemnity thus : ' Ye men of Israel, hear these words ; Jesus of 
ICazareth, a man approved of God among you, by miracles and 
wonders and signs, which God did by him in the midst of you, 
as ye yourselves also know,' &c.' In his* spcecli upon the con- 
version of Cornelius, he delivers his testimony to the miracles 
performed by Christ in these words ; ' We are witnesses of all 
thiu^ which he did, both in the land of the Jews, and in 
Jerusalem." But in this latter speech no allusion appears to 
the miracles wrought by himself, notwithstanding that the 
miracles above enumerated all preceded tlic time in wliich it 
was delivered. In his speech upon the election of Matthias,' 
no distinct reference is made to any of the miracles of Christ's 
history, except his resurrection. The same also may be ob- 
served of his speecli upon the cure of the lame man at the gate 
of the temple;* the same in his speech before the Sanhedrim j* 
the same in his second apology in the presence of that assembly. 
Stephen's long speech contains no reference whatever to 
miracles, though it be expressly related of him, in the book 
which preserves the speech, and almost immediately before the 
speech, ' that he did great wonders and miracles among the 
people.'" Again, although miracles be expressly attributed to 
St. Paul in the Acts of the Apostles, first generally, as at 
Icouium (Acts xiv, 3), during the whole tour through the Upper 
Asia (xiv. 27 ; xv. 12), at Ephesus (xis. 11, 12) ; secondly, in 
specific instances, as the blindness of Elymas at Paphos,' the 
cure of the cripple at Lystra," of the Pythoness at Philippi,* 
the miraculous liberation from prison in the same city,'" the 
restoration of Eutychus," the predictions of his shipwreck," the 
riper at Melita," the cure of Publius's father j" at all which 
Qiiraeles, except the two first, the historian himself was present : 
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notwithstanding, 1 say, tliis positive ascription of miracles to 
St. Paul, yet in the speeches delivered by him, and given as 
delivered by him, in the same book in whicL the miracles are 
related, and the miraculous powers asserted, the appeals to his 
own miracles, or indeed to any miracles at all, are rare and 
incidental. In his sjieech at Autioch in Pisidia,' there is no 
allusion but to the resurrection. In his discourse at Miletus,' 
none to any miracle; none in his speech before Felix;' none in 
his speech before Festus;* except to Christ's resurrection, and 
his own conversion. 

Agreeably hereunto, in thirteen letters ascribed to St. Paul, 
we have iucessant references to Christ's resurrection, freijueut 
references to his own conversion, three indubitable references 
to the miracles which he wrought,' four other rclerences to the 
same, less direct yet highly probable ;" but more copious or 
circumstantial recitals we have not. The consent, therefore, 
between St. Paul's speeches and letters, is in this respect suffi- 
ciently exact : and the reason in both is the same ; namely, 
that the miraculous liistory was all along presupposed, and that 
the question, which occupied the speaker's and the writer's 
thoughts, was this : whether, allowiug the history of Jesus to 
be true, he was, upon the strength of it, to be received as the 
promised Messiah ; and, if he was, what were the consequences, 
what was the object and benefit of his mission ? 

TIk general observation which has been made upon the 
apostolic writings, namely, that the subject of which they treated, 
did not lead them to any direct recital of the christian history, 
belongs also to the writings of the apostolic fathers. The 
Epistle of Barnabas is, in its subject and general composition, 
much like the epistle to the Hebrews; an allegorical applica- 
tion of divers passages of the Jewish history, of their law and 
ritual, to those parts of the christian dispensation in which the 
author perceived a resemblance. The Epistle of Clement was 
written for the sole purpose of quieting certain dissensions that 
had arisen amongst the members of the church of Corinth, and 
of revising in their minds that temper and spirit of which their 
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predecessors in the gospel had left them an example. Tlie 
work of Hermas is a vision; quotes neither the Old Testament 
nor the New ; and merely falls now and then into the language, 
and the mode of speech, which the author had read in our 
gospels. The Epistles of Polycarp and Ignatius had for their 
principal object the order and discipline of the churches which 
they addressed. Yet, under all tht«e circumstances of dis- 
advantage, the great points of the christian history are fully 
recognised. This hath been shown in its j)roper place.' 

There is, however, another rlass of writers, to whom the 
answer above given, viz., the unsuitableness of any such appeals 
or references as the objection demands, to tlic subjects of 
which the writings treated, does not apply ; and that is, the 
class of ancient apologists, whose declared design it was, to 
defend Christianity, and to give the reasons of their adherence 
to it. It is necessary, therefore, to inquire how the matter of 
the objection stands in these. 

The most ancient apologist, of whose works we have the 
smallest knowledge, is Quadratus. Quadrat us lived about 
seventy years after the ascension, and presented his apology to 
the emperor Adrian. From a passage of this work, presened 
in Eusebius, it appears tliat the author did directly and formally 
appeal to the miracles of Christ, and in terms as express and 
confident as we could desire. The passage (which has been 
once already stated) is as follows : ' Tlie works of our Saviour 
were always conspicuous, for they were real ; both they that 
Were healed, and they that were raised from the dead, were 
seen, not only when they were healed or raised, but for a long 
time afterwards; not oidy whilst be dwelled on this earth, but 
also after his departure, and for a good while after it ; insomuch 
as that some of tliem have reached to our times." Nothing 
can be more rational or satisfactory than this. 

Justin Martyr, the next of the christian apologists whose 
work is not lost, and who followed Quadratus at the distance of 
about thirty years, has touched upou passages of Christ's 
history in so many places, that a tolerably complete accoui\t of 
Christ's life might be collected out of his works. In the fol- 
lowing quotation he asserts the performance of miracles by 
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Christ, in words as strong and positive as the language pos- 
sesses : ' Christ healed those who from their birth were blind, 
and deaf, and lame ; eausing, by his word, one to leap, another 
to hear, and a third to see : and having raised the dead, and 
caused them to live, he by his works excited attention, and 
induced the men of that age to know him. Who, however, 
seeing these things done, said that it was a magical appearance, 
and dared to call him a magician, and a deceiver of the 
people.' ' 

In his first apology,' Justin expressly assigns the reason for 
his having rccmirse to the argument from prophecy, rather than 
alleging the miracles of the christian history : which reason 
was, that the persons with whom he contended would ascribe 
these miracles to magic ; ' lest any of our opponents should 
say, What hinders, but that he who is called Christ by us, 
being a man sprung from men, performed the miracles which 
we attributed to him by magical art ?' The suggestion of this 
reason meets, as I apprehend, the very point of the present 
objection ; more especially when we find Justin followed in it, 
by otlier writers of that age. Irenaius, who came about forty 
years after him, notices the same evasion in the adversaries of 
Christianity, and replies to it by the same argument : ' Rut, if 
they shall say, that the Lord performed these things by an 
illusory appearance (^ncToo-iw^oit), lending these objectors to 
the prophecies, we will show from them, that all things were 
tlius predicted concerning him, and strictly came to pass." 
Lactantius, who lived a century lower, delivers the same sen- 
timent, upon the same occasion. ' He performed miracles — we 
might have supposed hira to have been a magician, as ye say, 
and as the Jews then supposed, if all the prophets had not 
with one spirit foretold that Christ should perform these very 
things." 

But to return to the christian apologists in their order : 
Tertullian — ' Tliat person whom the Jews had vainly imagined, 
from the meanness of his appearance, to be a mere man, they 
afterwards, in consequence of the power he exerted, con- 
sidered as a magician, when he, with one word, ejected devils 
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out of the bodies of men, gave sight to the blind, cleansed tlie 
leprous, strengthened the nerves of those that had the palsy, 
and lastly, with one command, restored the dead to life; when 
le, I say, made the very elements obey him, assuaged the 
storms, nalkcd upon the seas, demonstrating himself to be the 
vord of God.' ' 

I Next in the catalogue of professed apologists we may place 
Origen, who, it is well known, published a formal defence of 
Christianity, in answer to Celsus, a heathen, who had written a 
discourse against it. I know no expressions, by which a plainer 
or more positive appeal to the christian miracles can be made, 
than the expressions usetl by Origen : ' Undoubtedly we do 
think him to be the Christ, and the son of Got!, because he 
healed the lame and the blind ; and we are the more confirmed 
in this persuasion, by what is written in the prophecies. Then 
shall the eyes of the blind be opened, and the ears of the deaf 
shall hear, and the lame men shall leap as an hart. But that 
he also raised the dead, and that it is not a fiction of those 
who wrote the Gospels, is evident from hence, that, if it had 
been a fiction, there would have been many recorded to be 
raised up, and such as had been a long time in their graves. 
But, it not being a fiction, few have been recorded : for in- 
stance, the daughter of the ruler of a synagogue, of whom I do 
not know why he said. She is not dead but slecpeth, express- 
ing something peculiar to her, not common to all dead persons ; 
and the only son of a widow, on wliom he had compassion, 
and raised him to life, after he had bid the bearer of the 
corpse to stop ; and the third Lazarus, who had been buried 
four days.* This is positively to assert the niiraeles of Christ, 
and it is also to comment ujwn them, and that with a con- 
riderable degree of accuracy and candour. 

In another passage of the same author,' we meet with the 
old solution of magic applied to the miracles of Christ by the 
adversaries of the religion. ' Celsus,' saith Origen, ' well knowing 
what great works may be alleged to have been done by Jcsiis, 
pretends to grant that the things related of hicn are true ; such 
as healing diseases, raising the dead, feeding multitudes with a 
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few loaves, of which large fragments were left. And then Cel- 
SU8 gives, it seems, an answer to these proofs of our Lord's 
mission, whicli, as Origen understood it, resolved the pheno- 
mena into magic; for Origen begins his reply, by observing, 
' You see that Celsus in a manner allows that there is such a 
thing as magic." 

It appears also from the testimony of St. Jerome, that Por- 
phyry, the most learned and able of ttie heathen writere against 
Cliristiauity, resorted to the same solution : ' Unless,' says he, 
speaking to Vigilantius, 'acconling to the manner of the Gen- 
tiles, and the profane, of Porphyry and Eunomius, you pretend 
that these are the tricks of demons." 

This magic, these demons, this illusory appearance, this com- 
parison with tlie tricks of jugglers, by wliich many of that 
age accounted so easily for the christian miracles, and which 
answers the advocates of Christianity often thought it neces- 
sary to rcfnte, by arguments drawn from other topics, and par- 
ticularly from prophecy (to which, it seems, these solutions did 
not apply), we now perceive to be gross subterfuges. That 
such reasons were ever seriously urged, and seriously received, 
is only a proof, what a gloss and varnish fashion can give to 
any opinion. 

It appears, therefore, that the miracles of Christ, understood, 
as we understand them, in their literal and historical sense, 
were positively and precisely asserted and appealed to by the 
apologists for Christianity ; which answers the allegation of 
the objection. 

I am ready, however, to admit, that the ancient christian 
advocates did not insist upon the miracles in argument, so fre- 
quently as I should have done. It was their lot to contend 
with notions of magical agc-ncy, against which the mere pro- 
duction of the facts was not sufficient for the convincing of 
their adversaries : I do not know whether they themselves 
thought it quite decisive of the controversy. But since it is 
proved, I conceive, with certainty, that the sparingncss with 
which they appealed to njiracles, was owing neither to their 
ignorance, nor their doubt of the facts, it is, at any rate, an 
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ANNOTATION. 



' 7^ Epistle of BarnabM it, im Ut subject, amd generot tompo- 
riiiam, much Rke the EpisUe to the Hebnwt.' 

On the oontrarr, this epistle — which doubtless was not the 
work of the Apottle Barnabas (else, it would surely have been 
admitted into the Canon of Scripture) but of some person who 
bore, or who assumed, the name, alxire a century later — presents 
a strong contratt to all our Scriptures. For, it teaches, not 
merclv that the Mosaic Law had a typical reference to the 
Gospel, but that its precepts were never designed to be obeyed 
at alt, in their literal sense, but only in a figurative one. The 
flesh of swine, for instance, was not, it seems, designed to lie 
forbidden, but only, impure company ! with much more of such 
rationalistic fancies, quite unlike anything in the apostolic 
writings. 




CHAPTER VI. 



Want of Universality in the Knowledge and Reception of ChriS' 
tianity, and of greater Clearness in the Evidence. 

f\P a revelation which really came from God, the proof, it 
Vy has been said, would in all ages be so public and mani- 
fest, that no part of the human species would remain ignorant 
of it, no understanding could fail of being convinced by it. 

Tlie advocates of Cliristianity do not pretend that the evi- 
dence of their religion possesses tliese qualities. They do not 
deny that we can conceive it to he within the compass of 
divine power, to have communicated to the world a higher 
degree of assurance, and to have given to his communication a 
stronger and more extensive influence. For ixnythiog we are 
able to discern, God could have so formed men, as to have per- 
ceived the truths of religion intuitively ; or to have carried on 
a cummunicatiou with the other world, whilst they lived in this . 
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or to have seeu tlie individuals of the species, instead of dying, 
pass to heaven by a sensible translation. He could have pre- 
sented a separate miracle to each man's senses. He could have 
established a standing miracle. He could have caused miracles 
to be wrought in every diflferent age and country. These, and 
many more methods, which we may imagine, if we once give 
loose to our imaginations, are, so far as we can judge, all 
practicable. 

The question, therefore, is not, whether Christianity pos- 
sesses the highest possible degree of evidence, but whether the 
not having more evidence be a sufficient reason for rejecting 
that which we have. 

Now there appears to be uo fairer method of judging, con- 
cerning any dispensation which is alleged to come from God, 
when a question is made whether such a dispensation could 
come from God or not, than by comparing it with other 
things which are acknowledged to proceed from the same 
counsel, and to be produced by the same agency. If the dis- 
pensation in question labour under no defects but what appa- 
rently belong to other dispensations, these seeming defects do 
not justify ua, in setting aside tlie proofs which are offered of 
its authenticity, if they be otherwise entitled to credit. 

Throughout tliat order then of nature, of which God is the 
author, what we fiud is a system of beiwficence, we are seldom 
or ever able to make out a system of ojjtimism. I mean, that 
there are few cases in which, if we permit ourselves to range 
in possibilities, we cannot suppose something more perfect, and 
more unobjectionable, than what we see. The rain which 
descends from heaven is confessedly amongst the contrivances 
of the Creator, for the sustentation of the animals and vege- 
tables which subsist upon the surface of the earth. Yet how 
partially and irregularly is it supplied ! How much of it falls 
upon the sea, where it can be-ofuo use; how often is it wanted 
where it would be of the greatest ! \Aniat tracts of continent 
are rendered deserts by the scarcity of it ! Or, not to speak 
of extreme cases, how much, sometimes, do inliubited countries 
suffer by its deficiency or delay I — We could imagine, if to 
imagine were our business, the matter to be otherwise regulated. 
We could imagine showees to fall, just where and when they 
would do good; always seasonable, everywhere sufficient; so 
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distributed as not to leave a field upon the face of the globe 
scorched by drought, or even a plant withering for the lack of 
moisture. Yet does the diflereiice between the real case and 
the imagined case, or the seeming inferiority of the one to the 
other, authorize us to say, that the present disposition of the 
atmosphere is not amongst the productions or the designs of 
the Deity ? Does it check the inference which we draw from 
the confessed beneficence of the provision ? or does it make ua 
cease to admire the contrivance? — Tiie observation, which we 
have exemplified in the single instance of the rain of heaven, i 
may be repeated concerning most of the phenomena of nature : ' 
and the true conclusion to which it leads is this, that to inquire 
what the Deity might have done, could have done, or, as we J 
even sometimes presume to speak, ought to have done, or, in ' 
hypotlietical cases, would have done, and to build any propo- 
sitions upon such inquiries against evidence of facts, is wholly 
unwarrantable. It is a mode of reasoning which will not do 
in natural religion, which caunot therefore be applied with 
safety to revelntion. It may have some foundation, iu certain 
speculative a priori ideas of the divine attributes ; but it has 
none iu experience, or iu analogy. The general character of 
the works of nature is, on the one hand, goodness both in 
design and effect ; and, on the other hand, a liabdity to difh- 
culty, and to objections, if such objections be allowed, by reasott.l 
of seeming incompleteness or uucertaiuty in attaining their 
cud. Christianity participates of this character. The true , 
similitude between ikature and revelation consists in tins ; that I 
they each bear strong marks of their original ; that they each 
also bear appearances of irregularity and defect. A system of 
strict optimism may nevertheless be the real system in both 1 
cases. But what I coutend is, that the proof is hidden from 
us ; that we ought not to expect to perceive that in revelation, 
which we hardly perceive in anything ; that beneficence, of 
which we can judge, ought to satisfy us, that optimism, of 
which we cannot judge, ought not to be sought after. We 
can judge of beneficence, because it depends upon effects which I 
we experience, and upon the relation between the means which 
we see acting, and the ends which we see produced. We 
cannot judge of optimism, because it necessarily implies a com- J 
parison of that which is tried, with that which is not tried ; of 
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consequences which we see, with others which we imagine, 
and concerning roany of which, it is more than probable 
we know nothing ; concerning some, that we have no 

notion. 

If Christianity be compared with the state and progress of 
natural religion, tlic argument of the objector will gain nothing 
by the comparisou. I remember hearing an unbeliever say, 
that, if God had given a revelation, he would have written it 
in the skies. Are the truths of natursl religion written in the 
skies, or in a language which every one reads ? or is tliis the 
case with the most useful arts, or the most necessary sciences 
of human life ? An Otalieitean or an Esquimaux knows 
nothing of Christianity ; does he know more of the principles 
of deism or morality V which, notwithstanding his ignorance, are 
neither untrue, nor unimportant, nor uncertain. The existence 
of the Deity is left to be collected from observations, which 
every man does not make, which every man, perhaps, is not 
capable of making. Can it be argued, that God does not 
exist, because, if he did, he would let us see him ; or discover 
himself to mankind by proofs (such as, we may think, the 
nature of the subject merited), which no inadvertency could 
miss, no prejudice withstand ? 

If Christianity be regarded as a providential instrument for 
the melioration of maukiud, its progress and diffusion resembles 
that of other causes by which human life is improved. The 
diversity is not greater, nor the advance more slow in religion, 
than we find it to be in learning, liberty, government, laws. 
The Deity hath not touched the order of nature in vain. The 
Jewish religion produced great and permanent effects : tl»e 
christian religion hath done the same. It hath disposed the 
world to auieudment. It hath put things in a train. It is 
by no means improbable, that it may become universal ; and 
that the world may continue in that state so long as that the 
duration of its reign may bear a vast proportion to the time of 
its partial influence. 

\V hen we argue concerning Christianity, that it must neces- 
sarily be true, because it is beneficial, we go perhaps too far on 
one side : and we certainly go too far on the other, when we 
conclude that it must be false, because it is not so efficacious as 
.we could have supposed. The question of its truth is to be 
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tried upon its proper evidence, without deferring nmch to this 
sort of argument, on cither side. ' The evidence,' as Bishop 
Butler hath rightly observed, ' depends upon the judgment we 
form of human conduct, under given circumstances, of which it 
may be presumed that we know something; the objection 
sttinds upon the 6upix)sed conduct of the Deity, under rela- 
tions with which we are not acquainted.' 

What would be the real effect of that overpowering endence 
which our adversaries require in a revelation, it is difficult to 
foretell ; at least, we miist speak of it as of a dispensation of 
which we have no experience. Some consequences however 
would, it is probable, attend this economy, wltich do not seem 
to befit a revelation that proceeded from God. One is, that 
irresistible proof would restrain the voluntary [lowers too much ; 
would not answer tlie pur[)08e of trial and probation ; would 
call for no exercise of candour, seriousness, humility, inquiry ; 
no submission of passions, interests, and prejudices, to moral 
evidence and to probable truth ; no habits of reflection ; none 
of that previous desire to learn, and to obey the will of God, 
which forms perhaps the test of the virtuous principle, and 
which induces men to attend, witli care and reverence, to every 
[ credible intimation of that will, and to resign present advan- 
^fttages and present pleasures to every reasonable expectation of 
^■propitiating his favour. ' Men's moral probation may be, 
[ whether they will take due care to inform themselves by im- 
[ partial consideration ; and, afterwards, whether they will act as 
the case requires, upon the evidence which they liave. . And 
this, we find by experience, is often our probation in our tem- 
poral capacity.' ' 

II. These mmles of communication would leave no place 
for the admission of internal evidence ; which ought, perhaps, 
to bear a considerable part in the proof of every revelation, 
because it is a species of evidence, which applies itself to the 
knowledge, love, and practice of virtue, and which operates in 
proportion to the degree of those qualities which it finds in the 
person whom it addresses. Men of good dispositions, amongst 
Christians, are greatly affected by the impression which the 
■criptures themselves make upon their minds. Their convic- 
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tion is much strengthened by these impressions. And this 
perhaps was intended to be one effect to be produced by the 
religion. It is likewise true, to whatever cause we ascribe it 
(for I am not in this work at liberty to introduce the christian 
doctrine of grace or assistance, or the christian promise, ' that, 
if any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God,') — it is true, I say, that they who sin- 
cerely act, or sincerely endeavour to act, according to what 
tliey believe, that is, according to the just res\ilt of the proba- 
bilities, or, if you please, the possibilities in natural and re- 
vealed religion, which they themselves perceive, and according 
to a rational estiniate of eonscqnenees, and, above all, accord- 
ing to the jnst effect of those principles of gratitude and 
devotion, which even the view of nature generates in a well- 
ordered mind, xcldom fail of proceeding farther. This also 
may have been exactly what was designed. 

Whereas may it not be said, that irresistible evidence would 
confound all charaeters, and all di^^positious? would subvert, 
rather than promote, tlie true purpose of the divine councils, 
which is not to produce obedience by a force little short of 
mechanical constraint (which obedience would l)e regularity 
not virtue, and would hardly perhaps differ from that which 
inanimate bodies pay to the Jaws impressed upon their nature], 
but to treat moral agents agreeably to what they are ; which ia 
done, when light and motives are of such kinds, and are im- 
parted in such measures, that the influence of them depends 
npon the recipients themselves ? ' It is not meet to govern 
rational free agents in vid by sight and sense. It would be 
no trial or thanks to the moat sensual wretch to forbear sin- 
ning if heaven and hell were open to his sight. That spiritual 
vision and fruition is our state in patrid.' — (Baxter's Reasons, 
p. 357.) There may be truth in this thought, though roughly 
expressed. Few things are more improbable than that we 
(the human species) should be the highest order of beings in 
the universe; that animated nature should ascend from the 
lowest reptile to us, and alt at once stop there. If there be 
classes above us of rational intelligences, clearer manifestations 
may belong to them. This may be one of the distinctions. 
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would have been fitde eabnated. The |)lcin^ and tbe loom 
wonld have atood adlL Agnooitare, m a imf a rtJir ct, trade, and 
navigatioii, wonld not, I tkiak, hare flonhdied, if they coold 
have been exeiciaed at alL Ilea woohl hare addicted them- 
selves to oontemfilatm and aaoetie hitet, instead of lives of 
budneas and of nsefnl indnstrjr. We obserre that St. Pknl 
foand it necesaarjr, fineqnentty to racaU his oonrerts to the 
ordinary labonn and domestie didaes of their ooodition ; and 
to give tbem, in his own example, a kaaim of contented appli- 
cation to thdr woildly employments. 

By the manner in which the reli^on is now proposed, a 
great portion of the homan species is enabled, and of these, 
multitudes of every generation are induced to seek and to 
effectuate their salvation through the medium of Christianity, 
without interruption of the prosperity or of tbe r^ular coiuse 
of human affairs. 
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ANNOTATION. 

' A system of strict optimism may be the real system.' 

The one great difficulty, wliich is continually meeting us in 
various shapes, and of wliiuh the one now before us is a portion, — 
the existence of evil, — is one of which no satisfactory explanation 
has ever been offered, or, we may be assured, ever will be, to 
Alan in his present state. Many well-meaning but not clear- 
headed persons, zealous to ' vindicate the ways of God to ilan,' 
have written on the subject, weakly indeed and ineffectually, 
but in a pious and revereud tone. But some, while pretending 
to pre-eminent piety and humility, and deitouiiciug as ungodly, 
or deriding as childish, all who differ from them, have used 
language which is in fact profanely presumptuous. It is to be 
hoped that some of them have spoken as they do, through 
mere confusion of thought, not perceiving what their doctrine 
really amounts to. A right-minded Christian however will say, 
' I am sure so and so is riglit, though I do not understand why 
or how it is ; but such is the command of my heavenly Father ; 
and I do understand that I have good grounds for trusting in 
Him.' And such a man will keep clear of the presumption, 
calling itself humility, of those wlio insist on it that in such 
and such instances the Almighty had no reason at all for what 
He has done, except (as they express it) to 'declare his 
sovereignty ;' and that He acted only ' for his own glory ;' as 
if He could literally seek glory ! Whenever the Most High has 
merely revealed to us his will, we nmst not dare to pronounce 
that He had no reason for it except his will, Ijccause He has 
not thought fit to make those reasons known to us. To say 
(as some have presumed to say) that He does' so and so for 



' * Multi quiiU'in, uc «i Invidiam a Deo repellerc vellent, eleetioitem ita fiitentur 
nt negeiit qnenquani rryrobari. Sed iiucite nimis et paeriliter, quando ipm 
clcctio niri reprobation! opposite non staret. Dicitur segregare Dens quos adoiitat 
in taliitcni . . . Quun vrgo Deus pnoterit, reproliut : ne<ju» aliA Je cavii nisi qiiotj 
ab bcreditatc qoain filiia auis prosdestinat, illos vult excludcre.' — Iiut. lib. iii. rap. 

xxiii. § 1 ' Unde factum eat, ut tot gcnte8,unB cum libcria eorum infantibu*, 

xWmte inorti involverct Upsiiis Adm alwque remiHlio, niai quia Deo ita vinum est P 
Hie obm»t<38cere oportet tarn dicacea ali(M]ui linguas. Decrelum ijaidL-ni horrihilt 
fataor : inliciari taineii nemo potent quin pntsciverit Uciia qucm exitiun eaact 
imblturua homo, niitwiuara ipsum oondvret, et iJmi prtesciverit, quia docreto guo sic 
ordinarat." — Calviu Imlit. lib. iii. cap. xxiii. § 7. How for from having attained to 
thia doctrine, or fonning any notion of it, must have lieen thoac diaciploa who were 
present when oar L<jrd ' beheld the City and wipt otjeb it!' 
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CHAPTEE VII. 
7^ stfpoied EffeeU qf Chrutiamty. 

THAT a religion, vbidi, ander every form in which it is 
tanght, holds forth the final reward of rirtne, and panish- 
ment of vice, and proposes those distinctions of virtue and vice, 
which the wisest and most coltivated part of mankind confess 
to be jost, shoold not be believed, is veiy possible ; but that, 
so far as it is believed, it shoold not produce any good, but 
rather a bad effect npon public happiness, is a proposition, 
which it requires very strong evidence to render credible. Yet 
many have been found to contend for this paradox, and very 
confident appeals have been made to history, and to observa- 
tion, for the tmth of it. 

In the conclusions, however, which these writers draw, from 
what they call experience^ two sources, I think, of mistake, 
may he perceived. 
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One is, that they look for the influence of religion in the 
■wrong jilace. 

The other, that they charge Christianity with many con- 
sequences, for which it is not responsible. 

I . The infhieiice of religion is not to be sought forin the councils 
of priucesjiii the (lcl)ates orresolutionsof popular assemblies, in the 
conduct of governments towards their subjects, or of states and 
sovereigns towards one auotlier ; of conquerors at the head of 
their armies, or of parties intriguing for power at home (topics 
which alone almost occupy the attention, and fiU the pages of his- 
tory) ; but nuist be perceived, if perceived at all, in the silent 
course of private and domestic life. Nay more ; even there its 
influence may not be very obvious to observation. If it check, in 
some degree, personal dissoluteness, if it beget a general probity 
in the transaction of business, if it produce soft and humane 
manners in the mass of the community, and occasional exer- 
tions of lalrorious or expensive benevolence in a few individuals, 
it is all tlie cfl^ect which can offer itself to external notice. The 
kingdom of heaven is within us. Tliat which is the substance 
of the religion, its hopes and consolations, its intermixture with 
the thouglits by day and by niglit, the devotion of the heart, 
the control of a[)petite, the steady direction of the will to the 
commands uf God, is necessarily invisible. Yet upon these 
depend tlie virtue and tlie liappiness of millions. This cause 
renders the representations of history, with respect to religion, 
defective and fallacious, in a greater degree thau they are upon 
any other subject. Keligion operates most upon those of whom 
history knows the least ; upon fathers and mothers in their 
families, upon men servants and maid servants, upon the orderly 
tradesman, the quiet villager, the manufacturer at his loom, 
the husbandman in his fields. Amongst such its influence col- 
lectively may be of inestimable value, yet its eflfects in the mean 
time little, upon those who figure upon the stage of the world. 
They may know nothing of it j they may believe nothing of 
it : they may be actuated by motives more iraixituous than 
those wliich religion is able to excile. It cannot, therefore, be 
thought strange, that this influence should elude the grasp and 
touch of public history ; for what is public history, but a 
rcgihtcrof the successes and disappointments, the vices, the follies, 
and the quarrels^ of those who engage in contentions for power? 
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I will add, that tnnch of this influence may be felt in times of 
public distress, and little of it in times of public wealth and 
■ecurity. This also increases the uncertainty of any opinions 
that wc draw from historical representations. The influence of 
Christianity is commensurate with no efiects which history 
states. We do not pretend that it has any such necessary and 
irresistible power over the aflairs of nations, as to surmount the 
force of other causes. 

The christian religion also acts upon public usages and in- 
stitutions, by an operation which is only secondary and indirect. 
Christianity is not a code of civil law. It can only reach public 
institutions through private character. Now its influence upon 
private character may be considerable, yet many public usages 
and institutions, repugnant to its principles, may remain. To 
get rid of these, the reigning part of the community must act, 
and act together. But it may be long before the persons who 
compose this body, be sufficiently touched with the christiaa 
character, to join in the suppression of practices, to which they 
and the public have been reconciled, by causes which will re- 
concile the human mind to anything, by habit and interest. 
Nevertheless, the effects of Christianity, even in tJiis view, have 
been important. It has mitigated the conduct of war, and the 
trcjitment of captives. It has softened the admuiistration of 
despotic, or of nominally despotic governments. It has abolished 
polygamy. It has restrained the licentiousness of divorces. It 
has put an end to the exjx>3ure of children, and tlie immolation 
of slaves. It has suppressed the combats of gladiators,' and the 
impurities of religious rites. It has banished, if not unnatural 
vices, at least the toleration of them. It has greatly meliorated 
the condition of the laborious part, that is to say, of the mass 
of every community, by procuring for them a day of weekly 
rest. In all countries, in which it is professed, it has produced 
numerous establishments for the relief of sickness and poverty ; 
and, in some, a regular and general provision by law. It has 
triumphed over the slavery established in the Roman empire : 



' Lipsins affirms, {Snl, bk. i, c. li) thnt the gladiatorial iibuws Bumvthnvs cost 
Karope twenty ur thirty thotuiand lives in a month ; ami that not only the men 
but even the women of all ranks were peanooately fond of these ibowa. iiee 
UialiO|i Portoiu'a Sermon XtXI. 
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it 18 contending, and, I trust, will one day prevail, against the 
worse slavery of the West Indies. 

A christian writer,' so early as in the second century, has 
testified the resistance which Christianity made to wicked and 
licentious practices, though established by law and by pxiblic 
nsage. ' Neither in Parthia, do the Christians, though Par- 
thians, use polygamy ; nor in Persia, though Persians, do they 
marry their own daughters ; nor, among the Bactri, or Oalli, 
do they violate the sanctity of marriage ; nor, wherever they 
arc, do they suffer themselves to be overcome by ill-constituted 
laws and manners.' 

Socrates did not destroy the idolatry of Athens, or produce 
the slightest revolution in the manners of his country. 

But the argument to which I recur, is, that the benefit of 
religion being felt chiefly in the obscurity of private stations, 
necessarily escajM^s the olwervation of history. From the first 
general notification of Christianity to the present day, there 
have been in every age many millions, whose names were 
never heard of, made better by it, not only in their conduct, 
but in tlieir disposition ; and happier, not so much in their 
external circumstances, as in that which is inter pracordia, in 
that which alone deserves the name of happiness, the tranquil- 
lity and consolation of their thoughts. It has been, since its 
commencement, the author of happiness and virtue to millions 
and millions of the human race. Who is there that would not 
wish his son to be a C^hristian ? 

Christianity also, in every country in which it is professed, 
hath obtained a sensible, although not a complete influence, 
upon the public judgment of morals. And this is very im- 
portant. For without the occasional correction which public 
opinion receives, by referring to some fixed standard of morality, 
no man can foretell into what extravagances it might wander. 
Assassination might become as honourable as duelling ; un- 
natural crimes be accounted as venial, as fornication is wont to 
\ie accounted. In this way it is possible, that many may be 
kept in order by Christianity, who are not themselves Chris- 
tians. Tliey may be guided by the rectitude which it com- 
municates to public opinion. Their consciences may suggest 

' Baidoanea np. Eiuvb. Pritp. Svang. vi. lo. 
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tliejr duty truly, ami they may ascribe these suggestions to a 
moral sense, or to the native capacity of the human intellect, 
when in fact they arc nothing more than the public opinion, 
reflected from their own minds; an opinion, in a considerable 
degree, modified by the lessons of Christianity. ' Certain it is, 
and this is a great dead to say, that the generality, even of the 
meanest and most vulgar and ignorant people, have truer and 
worthier notions of God, more just and right apprehensions 
concerning his attributes and perfections, a deeper sense of tlic 
difference of good and evil, a greater regard to moral obligations 
and to the plain and mc»t necessary duties of life, and a more 
firm and uni^'ersal cxi)ectation of a future state of rewards and 
punishments, than, in any heathen country, any considerable 
number of men were found to have had." 

After all, the value of Christianity is not to be appreciated 
by its tetnporal effects. The object of revelation is to influcuce 
human conduct in this life j but what is gained to happiness by 
that influence, can only be estimated by taking in the whole of 
human existence. Then, as hath already been observed, there 
may be also great consequences of Christianity, which do not 
belong to it as a revelation. The effects upon human salvation, 
of the mission, of tlie death, of the present, of the future agency 
of Christ, may be universal, though the religion be not uni- 
versally known. 

Secondly, I assert that Christianity is charged with many 
consequences for which it is not responsible. I believe that 
religious motives have had no more to do in the formation of 
nine-tenths of the intolerant and persecuting laws, which ill 
different countries have been established upon the subject of 
religion, than they have had to do in England with the making 
of the game-laws. These measures, although they have tho 
christian religion for their subject, are resolvable ioto a prin- 
ciple which Christianity certainly did not plant (and which 
Christianity could not universally condemn, because it is not 
imiversally wrong), which principle is no other than this, that 
they who are in possession of power do what they can to keep 
it. Christianity is answerable for no part of the mischief 
which has been brought upon the world by persecution, except 
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that which has arisen from conscientious persecutors. Now 
these perhaps have never been, either nnmerousj or powerful. 
Nor is it to Christianity that even their mistake can fairly be 
imputed. They have beeu misled by au error not properly 
christiau or^ religious, but by an error iu their moral philo- 
sophy. Tlicy pursued the particular, without adverting to the 
general consequence. Believing certain articles of faith, or a 
certain mode of worship, to be highly conducive, or perhaps 
essential to salvation, they thought themselves bound to bring 
all they could, by every means, into them. And this they 
thought, without considering what would be the efl'ect of such 
a conclusion, when adopted amongst mankind as a general rule 
of conduct. Had there been in tlie New Testament, what 
there are in the Koran, precepts authorizing coercion iu the 
propagation of the religion, and the use of violence towards 
unbelievers, the case would have been difierent. This distinc- 
tion could not have l)ecn taken, or this defence made. 

I apologize for no species nor degree of persecution, but T 
think that even the fact has been exaggerated. The slave 
trade destroys more in a year, than the inquisition does in a 
hundred, or perhaps hath done since its foundation. 

If it be objected, as 1 apprehend it will be, that Chris- 
tianity is chargeable with every mischief, of which it lias Ijecn 
the occasion, though not the motive ; I answer, that, if the 
malevolent passions be there, the world will never want occa- 
sions. The noxious element will always find a conductor. 
Any point will produce au explosion. Did the applauded inter- 
community of the Pagan theology preserve the peace of the 
Boman world ? Did it prevent oppressions, proscriptions, 
massacres, devastations? Was it bigotry that carried Alex- 
ander into the East, or brought Ciesar into Gaul? Are the 
nations of the world, into which Cliristiauity hath not found 
its way, or from which it hath been banished, free from con- 
tentions ? Are their contentions less ruinous and sanguinary ? 
Is it owing to Christianity, or to the want of it, that the finest 
regions of the East, the countries inter quatuor maria, the 
peninsula of Greece, together with a great part of the Medi- 
terranean coast, are at this day a desert ? or that the banks of 
the Nile, whose constantly renewed fertility is not to be im- 
paired by neglect, or destroyed by the ravages of war, serve 
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only for the scene of a ferocious anarchy, or the supply of un- 
ceasing hostilities? Europe itself has ktiowu no religious 
■wars for some centuries, yet has hardly ever been without war. 
Are the calamities, which at this day inflict it, to be imputed 
to Christianity? Hath Poland fallcu hy a christian crusade? 
Hath the overthrow in France, of civil order and security, been 
effected by the votaries of our religion, or hy the foes ? 
Amongst the awful lessons, which the crimes and the miseries 
of that country afford to mankind, this is one, tliat, in order to 
be a persecutor, it is not necessary to be a bigot : that iu rage 
and cruelty, in mischief and destruction, fanaticism itself can 
be outdone by infidelity. 

Finally, If war, as it is now carried on between nations, 
produce less misery and ruin than formerly, we are indebted 
perhaps to Christianity for the change, more than to any other 
cause. Viewed tliercfore even in its relation to this subject, 
it appears to have been of advantage to the world. It hath 
humanized the conduct of wars ; it hath ceased to excite 
them. 

The differences of opinion, that have in all ages prevailed 
amongst Christians, fall very much within the alternative which 
has been stated. If we j)osaessed the disposition which Chris- 
tianity labours, above all other qualities, to inculcate, these 
differences would do little harm. If that disposition be want- 
ing, other causes, even were these absent, would continually 
rise up, to call forth the malevolent passions into action. Dif- 
ferences of opinion, when accompanied with mutual charity, 
wiiich Christianity forbids them to violate, are for the most 
part innocent, and for some purposes useful. They promote 
inquiry, discussion, and knowledge. They help to keep up an 
attention to religious subjects, and a concern about them, 
which might be apt to die away in the calm and silence of uui- 
Tcrsal agreement. I do not know that it is in any degree 
true, that the influence of religion is the greatest, where there 
are the fewest dissenters. 
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ANNOTATIONS. 

' Christianity, in every country in which it is professed, hath 
obtained a s<;nsible, though not a complete influence vn the 
public judgment of morals.' 

A very iutcUigent traveller who has resided in various parts 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa, told me that one of the circum- 
stances that most struck him in all the regions he had visited, 
■was, the effects of the religion professed by each class of men, 
in n-forence to their state of civilization, and the superiority 
ohtaiued — peaceably and silently — by one class over another, 
lie found the Mahometans thus gaming ground everywhere on 
Pagans; the Jews, on Mahometans; the Christians, on Jews; 
and the Christians of reformed Churches, on those of the un- 
reformed. 

It is from a general and wide view like this, that we can 
most fairly estimate the true tendency of any cause that is in 
operation. 

' Tli£ slave-trade destroys more in a year, than the Inquisition 
does in a hundred.' 

Tt would be a great mistake however to measure the evil of 
persecution by the amount of desirttclion of human life which it 
has occasioned. The chief part of that evil consists in the 
terror, — the suspicions — the mutual distrust — the debasing 
mental slavery — the insincere profession, and covert infidelity, 
which spring from it. But as for the destruction of life, we 
should remember that that will always be the least, wherever 
the system of persecution lias been the most fully and efficiently 
carried out. No tree is withered by the piercing frosts of the 
Polar regions, or by the scorching drought of the African 
deserts ; because no tree can exist there. And whenever all — 
so-called — heretics have been either exterminated, or forced 
into outward conformity, the fires of an Inquisition go out for 
lack of fuel. 

I have mentioned among the evils of persecution the secret 
infidelity caused by it. When any one is haunted with doubts 
couceniing a religion which he is compelled to profess, he 
cannot discuss such doubts with persons who might perhaps 
help to clear them up^ because he dares not acknowledge them 
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at all. Aud he has always reason to suspect that his neigh- 
boure may be secret unbelievers ; since he knows, that, if they 
are so, they dare not avow it. 

It is pretty well known accordingly that in those European 
States where the utmost intolerance prevails, utter disbelief of 
Cliristianity among the educated classes, is ratlicr the rule than 
the exception. 

And the like takes place, though in a minor degree, wherever 
the intolerant principle is less fully carried out : that is, where 
Christians, or those of a particular Church, claim, as such, a 
monopoly of political power, and exclude others, merely on 
the ground of religious error, from civil rights aud privileges. 

Considering how utterly foreign from the whole character of 
the Gospel is all intolerance, and how much the Gospel itself 
was for a long time the subject of persecution, there is no need 
for any attempt to palliate it by an advocate of Christianity. 

But it is important to observe that a strong evidence of the 
truth of our RcUgion is afforded by the deplorable spectacle of 
persecution practised by its votaries. For when we see how 
strong is the proneness to persecution, in Man in his unrege- 
nerate state, — so strong, that it is practised, and even indicated, 
by the professors of a Religion most emphuticaUij opposed to it, 
tliia ad'ords a very strong presumption that such a religion 
could not have proceeded front Man.' 

A religion of hucnan devising, would, we may be sure, have 
been as intolerant in its principles as the Mahometan. Per- 
secution therefore, as well as other corruptions which have 
crept into Christianity in manifest opposition to the spirit of 
it, while they prove a stumbling-block to the perverse and the 
thoughtless, furnish to the candid aud diligent a confirmation of 
faith. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
The Conclusion. 

IN. religion, as in every other subject of human reasoning, 
much depends upon the order in which we dispose our in- 
quiries. A man who takes up a system of divinity with a 
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previous opinion that either every part must' be true, or the 
whole false, approaches the discussion with great disadvantage. 
No other system, which is founded ujKin moral evidence, would 
bear to he treated in the same manner. Nevertheless, in a 
ceitain degree, we are all introduced to our religious studies 
under this prejudication. And it cannot be avoided, Tlie 
weakness of the huinati judgment in the early part of youth, 
yet its extreme susceptibility of impression, renders it necessary 
to furnish it witli some opinions, and with some principles, or 
other. Or indeed, without much express care, or much cndea- 
vour for this purpose, the tendency of the mind of man to 
assimilate itself to the habits of thinking and speaking which 
prevail around him, produces the same effect. That indif- 
ferency and suspense, that waiting and equilibrium of the judg- 
ment, which some require in religious matters, and which some 
would wish to 1k! aimed at in the conduct of education, are 
impossible to be preserved. They are not given to the condi> 
tion of human life. 

It is a couscqucnce of this situatioa that the doctriaes of 
religion come to us before the proofs; and come to us with 
that mixture of explications and inferences from which no public 
creed is, or can be, free. And the effect which too frequently 
follows, from Christianity being presented to the understanding 
in this form, is, that when any articles, which appear as parts 
of it, contradict the apprehension of the persons to whom it is 
proposed, men of rash and confident tempers hastily and indis- 
criminately reject the whole. But is this to do justice, either 
to themselves, or to the religion ? The rational way of treat- 
ing a subject of such acknowledged importance is to attend, 
in the first place, to the general and substautiid truth of its 
jirinciples, and to that alone. When we once feel a founda- 
tion ; when we once perceive a ground of credibility in its 
history, we shall proceed with safety to inquire into the inter- 
pretation of its records, and into the doctrines which have been 
deduced from them. Nor will it either endanger our faith, or 
diminish or alter our motives for obedience, if we should dis- 
cover that these conclusions are formed with very different 
degrees of probability, and possess very different degre^ of 
importance. 

This conduct of the understanding, dictated by every rule 
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faith vhich are tsiestitc «i:L aZc^-rr of af'p;«Lc-^5:^ii. if suoli 
articles of fiuth ajipear to be trslj pans of \he rere-IadiMi. It 
was to be eipeOcd beforeiixzid, that vhax related to the twv 
nomj, and to the persons, of the inrisible world, which ivvcla- 
tion professes to do, and wiudi, if trae, it actuallr docs, should 
contain some points remote from onr anaIope». and from tho 
comprehension of a mind whidi hath acquirrd all its ideas 
from sense and from experience. 

It hath been my care, in the preceding work, to preserve iho 
separation between evidences and doctrines as inviolablo as I 
could ; to remove from the primary question all ci>nsidomtions 
which have been nunecessarily joined with it ; aud to otVor a 
defence to Christianity, which every Christian might road, witli- 
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out seeing the tenets in wliich he had been brought up attacked 
or decried : and it always atibrdcd a satisfaction to my mind to 
observe that this was practicable; that few or none of our 
many controversies with one another affect or relate to the proofs 
of our religion ; that the rent never descends to the foundation. 
The truth of Christianity depends upon its leading facts, 
and upon tlicni alone. Now of these we have evidence which 
ought to satisfy us, at least until it appear that mankind have 
ever been deceived by the same. We have some uncontested 
and incontestable points, to wliich the history of the human 
species liatli notliitig similar to offer. A Jewish peasant changed 
the religion of the world : and that, •without force, without 
power, without support ; without one natural source or circum- 
stance of attraction, iuiluuiice, or success. Such a tiling hath 
not happened in any other instance. The companions of this 
person, after he liimsclf liad been put to death for his attempt, 
asserted his supernatural character, founded upon his super- 
natural operations; anil, in testimony of the truth of their 
assertions, i.e. iu consequence of their own belief of that truth, 
and in order to communicate the knowledge of it to others, 
voluntarily entered upon lives of toil and banlship, aud, with 
a full experience of their dauger, committed themselves to the 
last extremities of persecution. This hath not a parallel. 
More particularly, a very few days after this person had been 
publicly executed, and in the very city in which he was buried, 
these his compunions declared with one voice that his body 
was restored to life ; that they had seen him, handled him, 
eat with him, conversed with him; and, in pursuance of their 
persuasion of the truth of what tliey told, preached his religion, 
with this strange fact as the foiiiidation of it, in the face of 
those who had killed him, who were armed with the power of 
the cmutry, and necessarily and naturally disposed to treat his 
follo'i\er8 as they had treated himself; and ha\4ng done this 
upon the sj>ot where the event took place, carried the intelli- 
gence of it abroad, iu despite of difficulties aud opjwsition, aud 
where the nature of their errand gave them nothing to expect 
but derision, insult, and outrage. This is without example. 
Tliese three facts, I think, are certain, aud woidd have been 
nearly so, if the gospels had never been written. The chris- 
tiuu story, as to these points, hath never vjiried. No other 
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bath been set op agiiwt it. Evoj letter, eror diaooone. 
everj controrersr, iiimii^il dw tJfcw ie i s of the rd%i(» : evety 
book writteo br tbem, fioB &e age of ita m m w a t rn t tmeut to 
the present time, in e vei y part of tlie vovU ai vfcidk it liaSh 
been professed, and with ererr sect into which it hath been 
divided (and we hare letters and dii e oHwia wntten bj < 
poraries, by witnesses of the liiniiliim, b^ penoo 
bearing a share in it, and other writii^ fidloving that age in 
regular suooeanoo), concur in icfmaentin g theae facts in this 
manner. A rdigioa, which nov poaaeaaeB the greatest part of 
the civilized world, nnqaeatianahlj tfnaiig op at Jemaalem at 
this time. Some accoant most be giren of its origin ; some 
cause assigned for its rise. All the aocoants of this origin, 
all the explications of this canse, whether taken from the 
writings of the earlj followers of the rdigioo (in which, aud in 
Tihicb perhaps alone, it coald be expected that thev should be 
distinctly unfolded) or ftt>m occasional notices in other writings 
of that or the adjoining age, eitlier expressly allege the facts 
above stated as the means by which the religion was set up, or 
advert to its commencement in a manner which agrees with the 
supposition of these facts being true, and which testifies their 
operation and effects. 

These propositions alone lay a foundation for our faith ; for 
they prove the existence of a transaction, which cannot even in 
its mo*t general parts be accounted for, upon any reasonable 
supposition, except that of the truth of the mission. But the 
jiarticulars, the detail of the miracles or miraculous pretences 
(for such there necessarily must have been) upon which this 
unexampled tratisaction rested, and for which these men acted 
and suffered as they did act aud suffer, it is undoubtedly of 
great importance to us to know. We have this detail from 
the fountain head, from the persons themselves; in accounts 
written by eye-witnesses of the scene, by contemporaries and 
companions of those who were so ; not in one book, but four, 
each containing enough for the vcrificatiun of the relifjiou, all 
agreeing in the fundamental parts of the history. We have 
the authenticity of these books established, by more aud stronger 
proofs tlian belong to almost any other ancient book whatever, 
and by proofs which widely distinguish them from any othci-s 
claiming a similar authority to theirs. If there were any good 
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reason for doubt concerning the names to wliicli these hoots 
are ascribed (which there is not, for they were never ascribe<l 
to any other, and we have evidence not long after their puhli- 
cation of their hearing the names which they now bear), their 
antiquity, of which there is no question, tlieir reputation and 
authority amongst the early disciples of the religion, of which 
there is as little, form a valid proof that they must, in the 
main at least, have agreed with what the first teachers of the 
religion delivered. 

When we open these ancient volumes, we discover in them 
marks of truth, whether we consider each in itself, or collate 
them with one another. The writers certainly knew something 
of what they were writing about, for tlicy manifest an acquain- 
tance with local circumstances, with the liistory and usages of 
the times, which could only belong to an inhabitant of that 
country, living in that age. In every narrative we perceive 
simplicity and undesignedness ; the air and the languiige of 
reality. "When we compare the different narratives togctiier, 
we find them so varying as to repel all suspicion of confederacy j 
BO agreeing under this variety, aa to show that the accounts 
had one real transaction for their common foundation ; often 
attributing different actions and discourses, to the person whose 
history, or rather memoirs of whose history, they profess to 
relate, yet actions and discourses so similar, as very much to 
bespeak the same character; which is a coincidence, that, in 
such writers as they were, could only be the consequence of 
their writing from fact, and not from imagination. 

Tlicse four narratives are confined to the history of the 
founder of the religion, and end with his ministry. Since how- 
ever it is certain that the aifair went on, we caimot help being 
anxious to know how it proceeded. This intelligence hath 
come down to us in a work purporting to be written by a 
person, himself connected with the business during the first 
stages of its progress, taking up the story where the former his- 
tories had left it, carrying on the narrative, oftentimes with 
great particularity, and throughout with the appearance of good 
sense," information, and candour : stating all along the origin. 



• See Peter'i speech npon curing tha cripple (AcU ill. 1 8), the coancil of Iha 
•postle* (xv.), Pkul'g diarournu at Athena (xvii. 22), before Agrippa («vi.). I 
not'.ra the^ic pauagei, bolli aa fraught with good aeune, and ai tnu firom the 
Bumllut tiuctuTe of enthiuiaim. 
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and the only prabsUe angiii, %£ efleeis vli;^ zizqiJesdoi^'blT 
wete pradnoed, tqgetlwr viA tke nanuxl cc-iisequertOK c£ 
aituatioBS vliidi imqaeidaaalilT £d exk«; &ad eo*,^rmt^, in 
the Mibatanoe at least of tLe aoDoimi, br iLe strongest pos- 
aible ■cwion of twrimony vhich a bistoiT oia rweiTv, eri- 
gmal ktten, wiittcn bj Ae penon vho u the priiicipal sub> 
ject of die hiatoij, written upon the bosiaess lo which the 
histoiy idatei^ and dnring the period, or aooa afier the period, 
which Hmo histoi7 oompriaea. Xo man can sar thai this alto- 
gether ia not a body of atioog historical erideace. 

When we reflect that aome of thooe from vhom the books 
proceeded, are rdated to have thenudnes vrougfat miracles, to 
hare been the anlgect of miradw^ (x of supernataral asaistance 
in propagating the religion, we may perhaps be led to think, 
that nuxe credit, or a different kind of credit, is due to these 
acoonnta, than what can be rJaimfd hy merely human testi- 
mony. Bat this ia an azgoment which cannot be addressed to 
sceptics or onbelierers. A man must be a Christian before he 
can receive it. The inspiration of the historical scriptures, the 
nature, degree, and extent of that inspiration, arc questions 
undoubtedly of serious discussion, but ther are questions 
amongst Christians themselres, and not between them and 
others. The doctrine itself is by no means necessary to the 
belief of Christianity, which must, in the first instance at 
least, depend upon the ordinary maxims of historical cre- 
dibility.' 

In riewing the detail of miracles recorded in these books, 
we fiiid every supposition negatived, by which they can be re- 
solved into fraud or delusion. They were not secret, nor 
momentary, nor tentative, nor ambiguous ; nor performed imder 
the sanction of authority, with the spectators on their side, or 
in affirmance of tenets add practices already established. We 
fiud also the evidence alleged for them, and which evidence was 
by great numbers received, different from that upon which 
other miraculous accounts rest. It was contemporary, it was 
pui lished upon the spot, it continued ; it involved interests and 
qu( stions of the greatest magnitude ; it contradicted the most 
iixid persuasions and prejudices of the persons to whom it was 
adoressed; it required from those who accepted it, not a simple 



' See Powell'i Jiucourte*, diic xv. p. 345. 
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indolent assent, but a cliaiige, from thenceforward, of principles 
and conduct, a submission to consequences the most serious 
and the must deterring, to loss and danger, to insult, outrage, 
and persecution. How such a story should be false, or, if 
false, how under such circumstances it should make its way, I 
thiuk imjwssiblc to be explained : yet such the christian story 
was, sHch were the circuin.stanccs under which it came forth, 
and in opposition to such difficulties did it prevail. 

An event so connected with the religion, and with the for- 
tunes, of the Jewish people, as one of their race, one bora 
amongst them, establishing his authority ami his law through- 
out a great portion of the civilized world, it was perhaps to be 
expected, should be noticed in the prophetic writings of that 
nation ; especially when this person, together with his own 
mission, caused also to be acknowledged tlie divine original of 
their institution, and by those who before had altogether re- 
jected it. Accordingly we perceive in these writings, various 
intimations coHcurriny in the person and history of Jesus, in a 
manner, and in a degree, in which passages taken from these 
books could not be made to concur in any person arbitrarily 
assumed, or in any person, cicejit him, who has been the author 
of great changes in the affairs and opinions of mankind. Of 
some of these predictions the weight depends a good deal n\Km. 
the concnrrence. Others possess great separate strength : one 
in particular docs this in an eminent degree. It is an entire 
description, manifestly directed to one character and to one 
scene of things : it is extant in a writing, or collection of 
writings, declaredly prophetic; and it ajjphes to Christ's cha- 
racter, and to the circumstances of his life and death, with con- 
siderable precision, and in a way whicli no diversity of inter- 
pretation hath, in my opinion, been able to confound. That 
the advent of Christ, and the conscqueaces of it, should not 
have been more distinctly revealed in the Jewish sacred books, 
is, I think, in some measure accounted for by the consideration, 
that for the Jews to have foreseen the fall of their institution, 
and that it was to merge at length into a more perfect and 
comprelicnsive dispensation, would have cooled too much, and 
relaxed, their zeal for it, and their adherence to it, upon which 
zeal and adherence the preservation in the world of any remains, 
for many ages, of religious truth might in a gi-cat measure depend. 
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Of what a revelation discloses to mankind, one, and only 
one, question can properly be asked, ' Was it of importance to 
mankind to know, or to be better assured of?' In this question, 
when we turn our thoughts to the great christian doctrine of 
the resurrection of the dead, and of a future judgment, no 
doubt can possibly be entertained. He who gives me riches or 
honours docs nothing ; he who even gives me health does 
little, in comparison with that which lays before me just 
grounds for expecting a restoration to life, and a day of 
account and retribution : which thing Christianity hath done 
for millions. 

Other articles of the christian faith, although of infinite 
importance when placed beside any other topic of human 
inquiry, are only the adjuncts and circumstances of this. Tliey 
are however such as appear worthy of the original to which 
we ascribe them. The morality of the religion, whctlicr taken 
from the precepts or the example of its founder, or from the 
lessons of its primitive teachers, derived, as it should seem, 
from what had been inculcated by their master, is, in all its 
parts, wise and pure ; neither adapted to vulgar prejudices, nor 
flattering popular notions, nor excusing established practices, 
but calculated, in the matter of its instruction, tnily to promote 
human happiness, and, iu tlie form in which it was conveyed, 
to produce impression and effect; a morality, which, let it liave 
proceeded from any person whatever, would have been satis- 
factory evidence of his good seuse and integrity, of the sound- 
ness of his understanding and the probity of his designs; a 
morality, in every view of it, much more perfect than could have 
been expected from the natural circumstances and character of 
the person who delivered it; a morality, iu a word, which is, 
and hath been, most beneficial to mankind. 

Upon the greatest therefore of ail possible occasions, and for 
a purpose of inestimable value, it pleased the Deity to vouch- 
safe a miraculous attestation. Having done this for the insti- 
tution, when this alone could fix its authority, or give to it a 
beginning, he committed its future progress to the natural 
means of human communication, and to the influence of those 
causes by which human conduct and human aflairs are governed. 
The seed being sown, was left to vegetate ; the leaven being 
inserted, was left to ferment; aud both according to the laws 
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of nature : laws, nevertheless, disposed and controlled by that 
Providuncc which conducts the affairs of the universe, though 
by ail influence inscrutable, and generally uudistinguishable by 
us. And in this, Cliristiaiiity is analogous to most other pro- 
nsions for happiness. The provision is made ; and being made, 
is left to act according to laws, which, forming part of a more 
general system, regulate this particular subject in common 
with many others. 

Let the constant recurrence to o\vr observation of contrivance, 
design, and wisdom in the works of nature, once fix upon our 
minds the belief of a God, and after that all is easy. In the 
coiiiisfls of a Being possessed of the power and disposition 
■which the Creator of the universe must possess, it is not im- 
probable that there should be a future state ; it is not impro- 
bable that we should be acquainted «ith it. A future state 
rectifies everything ; because if moral agents be made, in the 
last event, happy or miserable, according to their conduct in 
the station and under the circumstances in which they are 
placed, it seems not very material by the operation of what 
causes, according to what rules, or even, if you please to call it 
so, by what chance or caprice, these stations are assigned, or 
these circumstances determined. This hypothesis, therefore, 
solves all that objection to the divine care and goodness, which 
the promiscuous distribution of good and evil (I do not mean 
in the doubtful advantages of riches and grandeur, but in the 
unquestionably important diflScultiea of health and sickness, 
strength and infirmity, bodily ease and pain, mental alacrity 
and depression) is apt on so many occasions to create. This 
one truth changes the nature of tilings : gives order to confu- 
sion : makes the moral world of a piece with the natural. 

Nevertheless, a higher degree of assurance than that to which 
it is possible to advance this, or any argument drawn from the 
light of nature, was neeessarj', especially to overcome the shock 
which the imagination and the senses receive from the effects 
and the appearances of death ; and the obstruction which from 
theuce arises to the expectation of cither a continued or a fu- 
ture existence. This difficulty, although of a nature, no doubt, 
to act very forcibly, will be found, I think, upon reflection, tore- 
side more in our habits of apprcheusiou, than in the subject; and 
that the giving way to it, when we have any reasonable grounds 
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for the oontrary, t$ mher aa indiilging of the imaginatian, than 
anytbing else. AbstractedlT ooosiderMl, that ta, cuii ai dcfBd 
without relation to the ili fc i »t » ' which hahit, and merelr habit, 
produces in our facultiea and nodes of a|iprdwnsion. I do not 
see aoTthing more in the resurrection of a dead man, than in 
the conception of a chfld ; except it be this, that the one comes 
into his world with a srstem of prior consciousneaaes about 
him, which the other does not ; and no person will say, that he 
knows enough of either subject to perceive, that this circum- 
stance makes such a difference in the two cases, that the one 
should be easy, and the other impossible; the one natural, the 
otlier not so. To the firat man the succession of the species 
would be as incomprehensible, aa the resurrectiou of the dead 
is to us. 

Thought is different from motion, perception from impact : 
the individuality of a mind is hardly consistent with the divisi- 
bility of an extended 8ul)stance ; or its volition, that is, its 
power of originating motion, with the inertness which cleaves 
to every portion of matter which our observation or our expe- 
riments can reach. These distinctions lead us to an immaterial 
principle: at least, they do thisj they so negative the mecha- 
nical properties of matter, in the constitution of a sentient, still 
more of a rational being, that no argument, drawn from these 
properties, can be of any great weight in opposition to other 
reasons, when the question respects the changes of which such 
a nature is capable, or the manner in which these changes are 
effected. Whatever thought be, or whatever it depeml upon, 
the regular experience of sleep makes oiio thing couccniiug it 
certain, that it can be completely suspended, and completely 
restored. 

If any one find it too great a strain upon his thoughts, to 
admit the notion of a substance strictly immnteriiil, that is, 
from which extension and solidity are excluded, he can find no 
difficulty in allowing, that a particle as small as a particle of 
light, minuter than all conceivable diuiensions, may just as 
easily be the depositary, the organ, and the vehicle of consci- 
ousness, as the congeries of animal substance which forms a 
human body, or tiie human brain ; that, In-ing so, it may 
transfer a proper identity to whatever shall hereafter be united 
to it ; may be safe amidst the destruction of its iutcguments ; 
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may connect the natural with the spiritual, the corruptible with 
the glorified body. If it be said, that tlie mode and means of 
all this is imperceptible by our senses, it is only what is true 
of the most important agencies and operations. The great 
powers of nature are all invisible. Gravitation, electricity, 
magnetism, though constantly present, and cousjuntly exerting 
their influence ; tliougb within us, near us, and about us ; 
though diffused throughout all space, overspreading the surface, 
or penetrating the contexture of all bodies with which we are 
acquainted, depend upon substances and actions which are 
totally concealed from our senses. The Supreme Intelligeuce 
is 80 himself. 

But whether these or any other attempts to satisfy tlie 
imagination, bear any resemblance to the truth, or whether the 
imagination, which, as I have said before, is the mere slave of 
habit, ran be satisfied, or not; when a future state, and the 
revelation of a future state, is not only perfectly consistent 
with the attributes of the Being who governs the universe ; but 
when it is more; wlien it nlonc removes the appearancea of 
contrariety which attend the operations of his will towards 
creatures capable of comparative merit and demerit, of reward 
and punishment ; when a strong body of historical evidence, 
confirmed by many internal tokens of truth and authenticity, 
gives us just reason to believe that such a revelation hath actu- 
ally been made ; we ought to set our minds at rest with the 
assurance, that, in the resources of creative wisdom, expedients 
cannot be wanted to carry into cftect what the Deity hath pur- 
posed ; that cither a new and mighty influence will descend 
uiMJU the human world, to resuscitate extinguished conscious- 
ness ; or that, amidst the other wonderful eontrivauces with 
which the universe abounds, and by some of which we see 
animal life, iti many instances, assuming improved forms of ex- 
istence, acquiring new organs, new perceptions, and new sources 
of enjoyment, provision is also made, though by methods secret 
to us (as all the gruat processes of intture are), for conducting 
the objects of God's moral government, tlirough the necessary 
changes of their frame, to those final distinctions of happiucsa 
and misery, which he hath declared to be reserved for obedience 
and transgression, for virtue and vice, for the use and the neg- 
lect, the right aud the wrong employment, of the faeidties and 
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opportunitiflt iri& whidi he Itsih been pleased, severally, to 
cninM^ and to tiy US. 



• ANNOTATIONS. 

' Whatever thought be, the eagperieiue qf sukf makes it <;ertain 
that it eem he eompleteljf mt^pended.' 

It wooM have been better if Fkley had taken the case of a 
JiunliwgJ Uf or mne other rnidi. Whether, in sleep, thought 
k ever completely eaf^ended, ia a disputed point : but that it is 
not aketft, is oertain. Some have doobted whether in sleep 
we ever oeaae to dream : bat that we do dream, every one 
kaowa. [See heumu em WiuL] 

' A atrong bodjf qf hittorical evidence, confirmed by many 
internal tokens of truth.' 

It ia important to remember that the evidence which has 
been adduced in the foregoing pages, is cumulative ; i.e., consist- 
ing of several distinct ailments (to which several others might 
be added) each, separately, leading to the same conclusion ; and 
that their combined force in establishing that conclusion is not 
only much beyond that of each one of them by itself, but beyond 
that of all of them merely added together. Aud this is a cir- 
cumstance which thoughtless persons are apt to overlook; 
though it may easily be made clear to any one of ordinary 
iutelligence.* 

When there are two or more indications of truth in some 
statement, and we have formed some estimate of the degree of 
weight of each, — i.e, the degree of improbability of its being 
found in a false statement — these distinct improbabilities are, 
then, to be, — not added, but — multiplied together, in order to 
estimate their combined force. 

Thus, if it be — suppose — five to one against the existence. 



> See XUmenU of Logic, bk. iii. §§ ii and 14. 
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in a false history, of some mark of truth that we find in the 
New Testament, and ten to one against some other such mark, 
then, it is not ten, or fifteen, but fifty to one, against both these 
marks being found in anything false. So also, when any one 
attempts (as some >«eologist8 have done) to explain as natural 
occurrences, the Scripture narratives of miracles, saying that a 
sick man happened luckily to recover just at the critical moment 
wliea Jesus spoke to him, &c., he should be told to ei»timate 
the chances against such an accidental coincidence in each 
separate instance, and then to vuilliplif together these chances, 
and take the product as tlie amount of improbability of all the 
instances being the result of chance : and he would find them 
to amount to so many millions to one, that every man in his 
senses would pronounce that the whole Ls a moral impos- 
sibility. 

Cumulative proofs occur continually in Natural Theology : 
as when, for instance, we find several distinct indications of 
dcjsign, all tending to one common end. Take as an example, 
the case of lactation in all animals of the Class ' Maminalia:' 
I. MUk is a iuituble alinu^ril for the young ofl'spring : 
a. It is secreted not by both sexes (though this would have 
been compatible with the preservation of the Species) but by the 
one which bears the young : 

3. It is not, iu most animals, constant, but is produced just 
when it is wanted : 

4. The secretion is accelerated by the presence of the young ; 
and is (in most animals) suppressed if the young be altogether 
withdrawn : 

5. The milk is obtained by suction ; to which the young is 
directed by instinct : 

6. The pressure of the atmosphere (of which the young 
animal can know nothing) is accommodated to the act of 
suction : 

7. It is a relief and gratification to the mother to be milked ; 
and she is directed by the instinct of parental affection — the 
Storge — to protect aud cherish the young. 

Now here are seven distinct provisions, all tending to one 
object : aud after judging what are the chances against each 
one of these being a mere accident, and expressing this as a 
Fraction, we should then multiply these together j and the pro- 
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will denote the 
together being accidental.' 

This is a rule which extxj one is, to a eertsm extent, &mi. 
liar with. If, for instance, jaa saw a «toae thrown, and strik- 
ing a certain object, jon woold not tbeooe oondade at onoe 
that this object was aimed at. The stone might hare been 
thrown at random. Bat if roa saw a seeoBd, and a third, and 
a fourth, all strike the same object, this woold enne a conti- 
nually increasing belief that they were so aimed. And if roa 
saw a hundred aU strike the same object, this would afford a 
moral ccrtaintr that such was the aim. For though a stone 
thrown at random mu*t hit tt/m^ spot, there are manj chances 
against any one spot rather than some other. 

In like manner, if there be ten witnesses, — every one of 
them — suppose — wholly unworthy of credit, — all giving the 
»ame, detailed account of some occurrence, then (if it be quite 
certain that they could have had no concert) we should believe 
them. The rational procedure would be, to consider, in respect 
of each of them, not, what are the chances of his speaking 
tnith, or falsehood, but what are the chances against his fabri- 
cating that particular story ; and then, by multiplying all these 
together, to compute the chances against all these witnesses 
happeitirtg to hit on the same fictitious story .' 

Each witness's testimony is, in this case, supposed to go for 
nothing, as long as he stands alone : for though the probability 
of his having fabricated that particular tale be, — suppose xVi 
there is just an equal probability of any other tale. But when 
two such witnesses concur the probability of a cAanre-concurrence 
is only ^J^J ; and if there are three agreeing, ■j-j'tnyj &c. 

Tliere is however much confusion of thought in some minds, 
on this subject. In particular, it is not uncommon to find 



. 



I See I^ttoiu on Mind, L. xriiL 
' To invalidate the credibilitj of each single witneai, or tlic force of each argti- 
nent, — taken teparatelj/, and then to infer the same respecting all of them collrc- 
tinlg, is what logicians call The ' fiillacy of Compo«itioii.' — (See Slementt of Logic.) 
' lliis, and that, the other, proof, ia insnffieient : 

AU the proofs are this, that, and the other : therefore 

All are insufficient." 

' Man can talxiiat without anlmal-fbod : and 
Man can snlMiiit without vegetable-food : 
All food is animal and vegetable : thoroforo 
Han can subiiat without food.' 
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raon confounding together tlic two questions, — whether a cer- 
tain proposition is true — and whether it is proved hy the par- 
ticular argument hcfore us. This bhindcr I have known to 
occur in a published work ; iu which it was assumed, that if 
there be some indication in the style of a certain book, tliat it 
was written by such and such an author, and this probability be 
estimated at J, this implies that there is a probability amount- 
ing to J that it was written by some other person : though, of 
this, there is not a tittle of evidence. It did not occur to the 
Writer that if the probability had amounted not to 5 but to o — 
i.e. if the reason had been utterly worthless, — this would, by his 
rule, establish the opposite conclusion ! 

It would be a very easy process, certainly, though not very 
satisfactory, to prove in this way, anything whatever ; by merely 
advancing a worthless argument on the opposite side ! 

In reality, an argument that is altogether worthless, proves 
nothing at all either way. And one that goes to establish but 
a small degree of probability, is, of course, not, of itself, con- 
vincing : though an accumulation of sliglit probabilities may 
even amount to a moral certainty. In such a Galaxy of 
evidence, however, we canuot distinguish the lustre of each 
particular star. And the combined efl'ect is, by some minds, 
hardly perceived. 

But what tends to confuse some men's thoughts on this 
point, is, that in some cases we do — reasonably — infer some- 
thing from the bringing forward of weak arguments, and no 
others, and the producing exclusively of worthless testimony. 
But the inference is drawn not from the arguments and the 
witnesses themselves, but from the absence of others, when 
there is good reason to suppose that better evidence would 
have been produced, had any existed. 

If, e.g., a number of learned and ingenious scholars set 
themselves to find objections to some version of Scripture, and 
after much time and labour, bring forward merely the feeblest 
cavils, this affords a strong presumption that the version is a 
good one. But this iufcrcucc is drawn, not from the objec- 
tions themselves, but from the probability that such men would 
have found valid objections had it been open to any. 

So also when a man of so much acuteness and research as 
IlumC; set himself to find in all history, parallels to the 
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fradoeed (« Mcj lias pointed oot) 
, IB aD tiie wpntitl points, it is 
do airt; bat this is inferred 
Hone doos addnee^ Imt firom our know- 
ad anti-duristian seal ; which 
it HonDf MitMB Oat if thera kad been any cases that 
i i«d^ to Ml jmgami, ke voald have found them. 
Ifev fat iaif OH^ aot defliaBii t ia good senses or in candour, 
tte Goipd Uslaiy viA aoefa tales as Hume, or any 
wm w^lil oot as puaDds to it. The first Christiana 
ntymSSka c alhaJarta , and atill leaa were the men with 
'wbom Airy had to deal audi as ooald be won by mere enthu- 
AaA it we will only allow <he Christians Co speak for 
liie Goapd, and Ada, of Luke alone, will show us 
lliat they bad very aoond notions of the sort of proof which 
can eatabHA foeta^ and of tlie neoeadty of such proof. Twelve 
Bien were Ae prime wiTnaus of Ae Besorrection ; their quali- 
fieetkma, that they had known Jesus during his whole public 
fifi^ and had eaten and drunk, and familiarly conversed with 
Him for forty days after his rising again. Christianity, fVom 
the first, at least pretended, and believed itself, to stand upon 
the evidence of testimony, not on preconceived iancies. 

With these pretensions Aen, it arose in an enlightened and 
sceptical age, but amongst a despised and narrow-minded people. 
It earned hatred and persecution at home by its liberal genius 
and opposition to the national prejudices. It earned contempt 
abroad by its connexion with the country where it was bom, but 
which sought to strangle it in its birth. Emerging from Judeea, 
it made its way outward through the most polished regions of 
the world — Asia Minor, Egypt, Greece, Rome: and in all it 
attracted notice, and provoked hostility. Successive massacres, 
and attempts at extermination, prosecuted for ages by the whole 
force of the Roman empire, it bore without resistance, and seemed 
to draw fresh vigour fVom the axe ; but assaults, in the way of 
argument, from whatever quarter, it was never ashamed or un- 
able to repel; and, whether attacked or not, it was resolutely 
aggressive. In four centuries it had pervaded the civilized 
World, it bad mounted the throne of the Ciesars, it had spread 
beyond the limits of their sway, and had made inroads upon 
barbarian nations whom their eagles bad never visited. It had 
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gathered all genius and all learning into itself, and made the 
literature of the world its own. It survived the inundation of 
the barbarian tribes, and conquered the world once more, bj 
converting its conquerors to the faith. It survived an age of 
barbarism. It survived the restoration of letters. It survived 
an age of free inquiry and scepticism, and has long stood its 
ground in the field of argument, and commanded the intelligent 
assent of the greatest minds that ever were. It has been the 
parent of civilization, and the nurse of learning; and if light 
and humanity and freedom be the boast of modem Europe, it 
is to Christianity that she owes them. Exhibiting in the life of 
Jesus 'a picture, varied and minute, of the perfect human united 
with the divine, in which the mind of man has not been able to 
find a deficiency or detect a blemish — a picture copied from no 
model, and rivalled by no copy — it has satisfied the moral wants 
of mankind; — ^it has accommodated itself to every period and 
every clime ; — and it has retained, through every change, a 
salient spring of life, which enables it to throw off corruption 
and repair decay, and renew its youth, amidst outward hostility 
and inward divisions. Yet this religion, and all its moral 
miracles, — this mighty impulse which no time or space can 
check or exhaust — proceeds, if we believe Strauss and his 
admirers, from a Myth casually produced in the fancies of some 
Galilean peasants. The moral world of modem civilization has 
sprung from the fortuitous concourse of some atoms of Mytho- 
logy in the brains of unknown Somebodies I 
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Accocirrs, distinction between two kinds of, 184. 

Analogy, illustration of the argument from, 35. 

Anti-CLristians, change which lias taken 2>lace among, 29, 
Lpoetlea difficulties encountered by the, 48; writinga of the, 61 ; 
free from pecuniary views (see note), 65 ; evidence to the suffer- 
ings of, 76 ; incidental evidence drawn from the letters of, 89 ; 
erroneous opinions imputed to, 339 ; silence of, respecting chris- 
tian miracles, 359. 

Apostolic history, general reality of the, 77, 

Austerities, not enjoined by Christ, 236. 



Barxabas, Epistle of, contrast to our oyn Scriptures, 367. 
Beattie, testimony of, to the fairness of the Evangelists, 354. 

Catalogues, formal, of the Scriptures, 171. 

Celsua, attacks made by, on the Scriptures, 166. 

Character, heroic and christian, differences between the, 333. 

Christ, histories of, 57 ; hia preUinsions, by what maintained, 8 
use of the word in the Gospels, no j spirit actuating, 337; cha- 
racter of, 242 ; ori^nality of the character of, 266. 

Christian, use of the word in the Gospels, 1 10. 

Christians, early, conclusions respecting the, 46 ; evidence for the 
voluntary sufferings of the, 51 ; account of the exertions of 
the, 63 ; religious rites of the, identical with ours, g^ ; concur- 
rence of the, in the canon of Seriptitre, 118; Scriptures appealed 
to by the, 1 56 ; observation by the, of the gospel rule of life, 
829 ; error imputed to by the, 340. 

Christianity, position assumed by the opponents of, 3 ; profession of, 
in a non-natural sense, 3 ; propagiition of, difficulties likely to 
attend the, 39 ; teachers of, differeuce between thorn and philo- 
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sophera, 42 ; primitive condition of, 57 ; inference that the ori- 
ginal story of, was miraculous, 83 ; aggregate authority of the 
written evidences q{, 105; recapitulation of arguments fo^ the 
truth of, 177; direct historical evidence of^ 181 j auxiliary evi- 
dences of, 308 ; qualities in, 241 ; propagation of, considered, 302; 
propagation of, compared with modem missions, 319; resem- 
blances and differences between, and Mahometanism, 324; con- 
nexion of; with the Jewish history, 343 ; rejection of, by the Jews 
and heathen^ 347 ; evidence to the truth o^ on what dependent^ 
370 ; supposed effects of, 375 ; foundation o^ upon testimony, 391^ 

Civilization, introduction of, how to be accounted for, ao. 

Clement, epistle o^ examined, 12a. 

Coincidences, undesigned, 295. 

Commentaries, ancient, 152. 

Controversy, ancient, topics of, 156. 

Credulity and incredulity the same mental quality, 34. 

Cumulative proofs, nature of, 395 ; confusion respecting, exempli- 
fied, 397. 

Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, his testimony examined, 138. 

Death and the Resurrection, how to be considered, 393. 

Dionysius, reference by him to Clement's epistle, 123; testimony o^ 

examined, 138. * 

Discourses, our Lord's, considered, 231. 

Dispensation, the christian, compared with the order of nature, 368. 
Doctors, Jewish, expositions of, 238. 

Enthusiasts, religious and anti-religious, curious anomalies exhibited 

by, 31- 
Epistles, purpose of the^ 107. 

Eucharist, the, account of the institution of the, 253. 
Eusebius, testimony of, examined, 139. 
Evangelists, the honesty of the, 248; testimonies to the fiumess of 

the, 254 ; particular design of the, 338. 
Evidence, miraculous, illustration of, 19 ; the direct historical, of 

Christianity, 37 j direct, of sufferings undergone by the early 

Christians, 63 ; miraculous, the foundation of the argument for 

Christianity, 83. 
Evidences, christian, desirability of the study o^ 4. 
Evil, existence of, difficulty respecting the, 374. 
Experience, force of, as an objection to miracles, 14. 
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Fathexb, the apostolic, silence of the, about christian miracles, 363. 
Formularies, uone drawn up by the Apostles, 96. 
Frauds, pious, 190. 

Gospels, title of the, to credit, 99 ; genuineness of any one of the, a 
guarantee for the truth of the religion, 103 ; parallelisms in the, 
oouclusiou to be drawn &om, 104; genuineness of the, a [loint 
of importance, 109; considered as compositions, iia; ancient 
MSS vereions of the, 115; ascription of the, to their authors, 118; 
distiu^iished by appropriate names, 147 ; when first publicly 
read, 149; argument in favour of the, from opjionents, 170; 
selection of our present, not arbitrary, 173; reception of the, by 
the early Christiaus, 179; morality of the, considered, 220; 
politics, absent from the, 239 ; omission in, of particulars re- 
lating to the invisible world, 246 ; candour of the writers of 
the, 248 ; discrepancies between the, 336 J in what the charac- 
teristics of the, consist, 388. 

Gregory, Bishop of N'eocieaarea, and others, testimony of, examined, 
138. 

Heathens, testimony of, 51. 

Hegesippus, testimony of, examined, 131. 

Heretics, ancient, ap]>eals by, to the Scriptures, 156. 

Hennas, quotation &om, 74; antiquity of, 125 ; read in the early 

churches, 151. 
Histories, distinction between two kinds of, 182. 
History, distinction between naked, and books, combined with an 

institution, 185 ; the gospel, its contrast to all so-called parallels, 

399- 

Hume, his view of miracles, 15; his alleged parallels considered, 201 ; 
reference to his parallels, 398. 



Identification of our Scriptures with the original story, 85. 
Ignatius, epistles of, i 26. 

Impoestbility, a physical, meaning attached to the term, 27. 
Improbability arising from want of experience, 14, 
Irenteus, evidence of, 131. 
I Isaiah, chup. liii., considered, 308. 

Jerusaleh, prophecy respecting, 217; 219. 
Jesus, life assumed by the foUowera of, 78. 
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Jewish books, references to, (see note) 88. 

Jews, the treatment of their religion by Christ, 237 ; their national 

temper, 238 ; absurd charges brought against, 353. 
John, St, differenoes and agreements between him and the other 

Evangelists, 357. 
Josephus, silence o^ and omisdons in, how to be accounted for, 86. 
Judea, feeling of the Roman government in, towards Christianity, 40. 
Julian, the Emperor, his attacks on the Scriptures, 169. 
Justin Martyr, examination into his writings, 139. 

Kmowledoe, christian, want of uniyersality in, 367. 
Koran, argument for the genuineness of the, 350 ; sole reference in 
the, to a miracle, 335. 

Labdnxb, Dr., his argument for the honesty of the Evangelists, 254. 

Luke, St., chap. xxL, considered, 313. 

Lyons and Yienue, epistle to the churches of, 131. 

MA.aNETi8ic, animal, 307. 

Mahomet, religion of, 334. 

Man, every civilized, a monument of a revelation, 17. 

Martial, testimony of, 55 ; conjectural emendation of a passage in, 56. 

Milman, Dean, quotation from, 48. 

Miracles, argument for, probability of, 13; a modem objection to, 
considered, 13; as viewed by Hume, 15; annotation on his 
statement with regard to, 33 ; sufferings voluntarily undergone 
by the witnesses of the, 37 ; tone in which they are spoken of by 
the apostles, 61 ; proof that they were at the outset admitted by 
the Jews, 84; distinguished from false perceptions, 190 ; tenta- 
tive, 193; doubtful, 19SJ alleged, performed by Vespasian, soi; 
not appealed to by early christian writers, 359; references to, by 
ancient christian apologists, 363. 

Morality, not a subject of discovery, 331. 

Mortality, man's, grounds for inferring, 38. 

Mosaic institution, assumption by Christ of its divine origin, 345. 

Nabrative, the christian, material parts of, preserved, 93. 
Nature and revelation, reasons for the study of, 9. 
Nature, the course of, in what it consists, 18. 
Neologists, German, hypothesis of some, refuted, no. 
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New Testament, omissionB in the, 96 ; its style and language, 116 j 
apooiyphal books of the, 173 ; naturalness of some of the things 
related in the, 354 ; mixed nature of the allusions in the, 370 ; 
■writers of the, their knowledge of public atfairs, 390. 

OBJEcnoN, a modem, to miracles, considered, 13 ; against St. Luke, 

considered, 290. 
Old Testament, authority of, considered, 343. 
Origen, testimony of) examined, 137. 

Paine, Tom, remarks of, confuted, 1 13. 

Paley, fundamentil error of, 245 ; observation of, concerning sleep, 

considered, 395 ; evidence adduced by, cumulative, 395. 
Parables, the, considered, 234. 
Paris, Abb6, miracles alleged to have been wrought at the tomb of, 

205. 
Particularity a mark of truth in liistory, 185. 
Paul, St., history of, 69. 

Perceptions, false, distinguished from miracles, 190. 
Persecution, evil of, in what it chiefly consists, 382 j as practised by 

votaries of Christianity, 383. 
Persecutors, conscientious, 379. 
Pliny, the younger, epistle of, 54. 
Polycarp, epistle of, 137. 

Porphyry, attacks made by, on the Scriptures, 168. 
Positivists, doctrine held by, 30 ; specimen of the style assumed 

by, 30. 
Possession, demoniacal, Paley's reasoning respecting, 343. 
Prayer, the Lord's, 233. 

Preachers, early, of Christianity, difficulties of) 41. 
Predictions, miraculous, 199. 
Principle, an imraatcria!, notion of, 393. 
Prophecy, 208 ; points requisite to establish the claims of, 217. 

Rationalists, language used by, 200. 

KeligioD, the Jewish, cbanicter of the, 39; changes in, not patronized 
by infidels, 43 ; considered an affair of state by the ancient 
heathen, 44; the christian influence of, considered, 376; order 
to be observed in inquiries into, 383. 
surrection, the, effects of spreading the stoiy of the, 47 ; the evan- 
gelists' accouut of the, 249 ; history of ihe, 398. 
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Retz, Cai-dinal de, alleged miracle related by, 204. 

Bevelation, in what manner it must be made, 12 ; tlie christian, alleged 
want of clearness in, 367 ; probable consequences of oTerpowering 
evidence in, 371 ; the only question to be asked respecting, 391. 

Komans, feelings entertained by the, on the OTerthrow of their reli- 
gious system, 47. 

ScBiPTURE history, testimony of the, 76. 

Scripture, confirmed by independent accounts, 269. 

Scriptures, identification of our, with the original story, 84 ; authen- 
ticity of the, 1 15; acknowledged by all parties in the early 
churches, 159; an early subject of inquiry, 162; the historical, 
attacked by the early adversaries of Christianity, 166. 

Sects, the mythic and naturalistic, 3. 

Son of Man, application of the term, 262. 

Southcote, Joanna, case of, 198. 

Stand-point, the, of the early Christians, 81. 

Stories, distinction between two. kinds o^ 187; exaggerated, trans- 
formed into miracles, 196. 

Story, the christian, principal- part of, fixed from the beginning, 93 ; 
arguments for the truth of, 388. 

Strauss, passage in his Leben Jegu, referred to, 268. 

Symbol, the, of our religion, how regained by the ancient heathens, 
50- 

Teaching, Christ's manner o^ 231. 

Tertullian, testimony of, examined, 1 35. 

Testimonies, early, to the titles given to the Gospels, 147 ; ancient, to 

the public reading of the Grospels, 149 ; heathen, to Christ's 

character, 242. 
Testimony, points to be attended to in examining, 57 ; specific, 

of various writers, examined, 141. 
Theology, natural, cumulative proofs in, 396. 
Theudas, reference to, 292. 

Thoughts, control of the, as laid down in the Gospel, 226. 
Toldoth Jeschu, reference to the, 84 ; passage in, considered, 302. 
Toleration, true principles of, little understood by Pliny and others, 43. 
Tradition, oral and written, correspondency of, in the time of Irenaeus, 

133- 

Tree of life, in what its virtue may have consisted, 28. 
Truth, historical, particularity a mark of, 185. 
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TicroBQT, testimony o^ aammed, 139. 
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Wrirbs, anti-duJBldaa, their startiBg pointy 36 ; heathen, testimony 
o^ 51 ; Jewish, testimony borne by, to the soriplural aoooonts, 
96 J early christian, the Gospels and Aots alluded to by, lai ; 
heathen, their silence respecting Christiamiy, 354. 

WritingB, forged chiistian, 117; early apooryphal, 173; prophetic, 390. 
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ArcJdtcdural Notes on German 

Churches. 

By WiUiam WhewoU, D.D., F.B.8. 

Third Edition. Octavo. 12*. 



By the Right Hon. 
Sir 0. Comewall Lewis, Bart., KF. 



On Foreign Jurisdiction and, 

tli£ Extradition of Criminals. 

Octavo. 2». 6d. 

3 

An Enquiry into Hie Credibility 

of the Early Roman Histoi-y. 

Octavo. Two Volumes. 30. 

3 

On the Use and Abuse of Certain 

Political Terms. 

Octavo. 9«. 6d. 

4 

On the Methods of Observation 

and Reasoning in Politics. 

Octavo. Two Volumes. 28*. 

5 

On the Influence of Authority 

ill Matters of Opinion. 
Octavo. Kv. 6d. 



New Books and Standard Editions, ' 



B]r tlw Anthor of ' Tiiaadi in CowmU.' 

I 

Friends in CounoU. 

A New Series. Two Yolnmes. 

Hie Second EdiUon. Post OcUvo. 14». 

3 

Friends in Council. 

First Series. 

New Edition. TwoYdames. 9*. 

3 
Compcmions of My Solitude. 

Fifth Edition. 3«. Qd. 

4 

Essays Written in Intervals of 

Business. 

Seventh Edition. 2*. fid. 



Bj John Stiwrt KlU. 

Dissertations and Discussions, 

PcHUical, Philoaophical, and 

Historical. 

Two Volumes. Ootaro. 2it. 

3 

Thoughts on Parliamentary 

Reform. 

Second Edition, with Supplement. 1«. 6<(. 

3 

On Liberty. 

Second Edition. 7«. 6i. 
4 

Principles of Political Economy. 

Fourth Edition. Two Yolumee. 30«. 

5 
Essays on some Unsettled Ques- 
tions of Political Economy. 
Octavo. 6<. 6d. 
6 
A System of Logic, Ratiodna- 

tive and Inductive. 
Fourth Edition. Two Volumes. 25(. 



Miscellanies. 

Wf ih» Bav. Charles Xiagslsy. 

Beprinted chiefly from " FiBser's Mag*' 
sine" and the "North British Beview." 

Two Volumes. Post 0ct»T0. 18». 



Oxford Essays. 

9f KsmlMM of tlia TTniTSrslty. 
Four Volumes, 7*. 6d. eadi. 



Candyndge Essays. 

By Members of the V^yweAtj. 
Four Volumes, 7«. Gi. each. 



Man and his Dwellvng Place. 

An Essay tovxirds the Inter- 

pretation of Nature. 

Small Octavo. 9«. 



By Alazander Bain, ILA,, 

Eumincr In Logic and Moral PhUotoiAy in tlie 
Unireraltj of London. 

I 

The Senses and the InteUecL 
Octavo. 16t. 

3 

The Emotions and the WiU: 

completing a Systematic 

Exposition of the HumoLn Mind. 

Octavo. 1S«.. . 



Dialogues on Divine Providence. 

By a 7aUow of a College. 

Foolscap Octavo. 3«. 6<;. 



Ood's Acre ; or. Historical 
Notices relating to Churchyards 
By Krs. BtoM. 
Post Octavo. 10f.6<;. 



Printed for John W. Parker and Son. 



Traimactions of tlie Naiwiud 

Assoc'uition for tlie Promotion 

of Social Science, 1857. 

Octavo. ISx. 

The Transactions for 1858. 

OcUvo. 1U«. 



Tfie Institutes of Justinian ; 

with English Introduction, Tratiaktioo, 
and Notes, 

By Thomai C. Sandan, M.A., 
L»te KcUuw «r Orii'l a.llrge, UiforJ. 

Second Edition, Bevued. Octavo. ISf. 



Principles and Maxima of 
Jurisprudence. 

By J. G. fhiUimore, 0.0., 

Btuulcr Ui th« Four Inns of Court. 

Octavo. 12*. 



StcUutes relatitig to f/te EccUsi- 

astical Institutions of Eng- 
land, India, and tlie Colonies; 

with tlje Decisions thereon. 

By Archibald J. Staphani, XJL, F.a.B. 

Two Vol*., Koyal Oct 3/. 3«. 



Charges on t/ie Adtniniatration 
of the Criminal Law, 

the Repression uf Crime, und the Ilefor- 
mation of Offendurn. 

By Kattlieir DaTenport Hill, (t,C., 

Itcourdcr orDimiingham. 

Octavo. 16t. 



View of the A rt of Colonization. 

By E. Oibbon Wakeflald. 

OctaTO. lit. 



Notes on Hospitals. 
By Florence Nightingal*. 
Octavo. 6s. 



Unpvhlislud Correspondence of 

Sir Isaac Newton. 

Edited by J. Edleaton, K.A., 

Fellow orTrluitj College, Cnnibritlge. 

With Portrait. Octavo. 10«. 



Remains of Bishop Copieston: 

With Reminincenceti of his Life, 

By the Aiohbii hop of Dablin. 

With Portrait. 10*. 6d. 



Memoir of Bishop Copieston. 

By W. J. Copleiton, ILA. 

Octavo. 10*. 6d. 

Essays and Bemidns of tlie Rev. 

RoheH Alfred Vaughan; 

With a Kemoir, by B. Tanghas, DJ). 

Two Vols., with Portrait. 14*. 



College Life in the Time of 

Januis tlie First, 

as Illustrated by an UniiublinheJ Diiiry 

of SibStmo.vm D'Ewks, Burt., ALP. 

Octavo. 5*. 



English Life, Social and Do- 
mestic, vn tlie Nineteenth 

Century. 
Third Edition, Beviaed. i*. Qi. 

Evelyn's L ife of Mrs. Oodolphin ; 

Edited by the Biihop of Oxford. 

Third Edition, with Portrait. 6*. 



State Papers and Corre- 
spondence, 

Illustrative of the State of Europe, from 

the Uevolutiou to the Accession of 

the House of Hanover ; 

with Introduction, Notes, and Sketches, 

By John M . Kemble, 1I.A. 

Octavo. 16*. 



New Books and Standard Editions, 



A Mauual of Oeographieal 
Seienee; 
T/Lltbbuxuul, Phtsical, Histo- 
rical, Airo DxacBimrz. 
I» Two Pabts. 
Part L oompriiM 
Matitwiatical Geoffrapig, by the late 
Prafeasor M. O'fixiss. 

JPAj/tieal Oeogn^hg, by D. T. jested, 
M.A., F.R£. 

Chartogrt^ky, by J. B. Jacksoit, P.R.S. 

inteory qf Deteriptvm and Oeogrty- 

pkieml Terminology, by the 

B«r. G. G. HioouT. 

Part II. ooDtuna 

Ancient Geography, by the 

Ber. W. L. Bxtah. 

Maritime Diteovery and Modem 
Geography, by the Bev. C. G. Nicolat ; 
and a Copiona Index to the whole Work. 

Two cloaely printed Tolmnea, Octavo, 

with many Woodoata, 26*. 6(L 

The Parte aepurately.— Part L lOt. Qd. 

Part n. 16«. 



An Atlas of Physical a/nd His- 
torical Geography. 
Engrared by J. W. Lowst, under tin 
direction of ProfeMor Astns, and 
the Sev. C. Q. Nicolat. 

CoxTXSTs:— 
1, Betennce Hap.— The Worid on Knoator's Pro- 
iection. 

5. MetcoroIogiciLl Hap o! the World. 

3. Belief Ibm of the World, ihoirisg the EleraUciu 

of the Ewlh'* Barftoe. 

4. FhTtognphical Map, ihowiog the Diitilbatlan 

of^uiti In the World. 
Vertical Diitribution of Plante and Animak. 

6. Zoological Uf, Hhowing the Uatdbatko of 

Anfaualt hi the World. 
Ethnographical Hap, ahowiag the DUtribntion 
of the Races of Men. 
e. Chart of Ancient and Hodem Otofttflu and 
Geographical Discoveries. 

Imperial Folio, in a Wrapper, Be. 

This Atlab was constnicted with an 

eapeciid view to the above Mahual, 

bat will be found a valnable com- 

panioQ to Works oa €ieo- 

grt^y in GeseraL 



9f William George Clarit,XJL, 
Pnblio Orator, Cambridge. 

PdoponiieauB : Notea of St 
and Travd. 

Octavo. WithJfapa. 10k 6d 



Gcu^Mcho; or, SumToer Mo 
in Spain. 
Kew and Cheaper Editim. 6i 



The Mediterranean. 

A Memoir, Phymoal, Hiatorical, i 

NaaticaL 
tg Adnjzal W. K. flByth, 7 JLB., 
Octavo. 1GI«. 



Tour in the Crvmea, amd i 

Countries adjacent to U 

EUich Sea. 

By lord 9e Boa. 

Crown Octavo. 4*. 6d. 



The 



Military Topograpk^^ 
Continental Europe. 

From the Frendi of M. Th. Lava 
By Col. }. B. Jadum, r.B.8., *( 

8». 



The Kingdom and Peoplt 

Siarni; 

With a Narrative of the Miaaion t 
Coimtiy in 16fi6. 

By Sir Jolm Bowriag, y JL8., 
Her Mi^estj's Flnlpateiitiaij in Chi 

Two Tola., with Illuatrationa and 
32«. 



A Tear roitii the Turks. 

By Waoriagtna W. amyih, KJ 

With a Cokxned Etiinographical 
by LowB-n Crown Octavo. ! 



Printed for John W. Parker $ad Son. 



Tke Biogropkical SUtory o/ 
FhHtmOfkff, 

I ito origw in Orcaw dona ta flie 

pBBMBt QMJt 

■7 Ottrgt BiMijr lawMk 
lOEvy E^tioa. OotoTo. 18*. 



jury's JBvidgneee of Ghrit- 

tiemity; 

with Anootatioiia 

AnUMMptfDaiillB. 
OeteTo. 

3 

;P(ii2^a Mond PMloeapkyg 

«it)i AanotetioM 

■7 AnkMAq; -WtoMj. 

Ootero.7«. 

3 
Saoon's Etaaya; 

with Amiotatioiw 

By ArehhUhop 'Wliately. 

Fourth E^tion. Ootoro. 10». M. 



Sjr Uehard Chansvix Trmeh, S.S,, 

Omd c^Weftmiuter. 

I 

8dect Oloaaary of EngUak 

^orda uaed formerly vn Senaea 

cUfferentfrom their PreaenL 

Second Edition, Beviaed. 4r. 

a 

JngUah, Past and Preaent. 

Fourth Edition, is. 

3 
Proverba amd thevr Leaaona. 

Foarth Edition. Z». 

4 

On the Study of Worda. 
Eighth Edition. 3t. 6d. 

S 

)n Deficieneiea in our Engliah 

JDictionariea. 

Octavo. 8f. 



«r Vmim Vlwwdl, D J>., V JBJB., 



JKifavy of the Indnujtive 

Soianoee. 

TUidBdttioa. aSiiee Yolames. 24*. 

■ a 

Sialory of8eie7it{fio Ideas ; 

]Mii« a* Knt Fui of s Nnrljr BeviMd 
Sditian of tiw JPkOoiephf tf the 

In im ei i vti Settneti. 
SmaUOotiiTO. TwoYolamea. 14*. 

3 

Nowm Organon Benovatwn ; 

MaglhaSeeaadPkrtofaNewIyBeTiaed 

Editkn of the Pkilotopiy </ th* 

AimtH v a Seitmem. 

SanDOetaro. 7«. 

4 

JfutfoeEtfons of <A« Creator. 
Second E£tion. 6«. 6<l. 

5 

JEUmenta of Morality; induding 

Polity. 

TwoYoInitteik Third Edition. 16*. 

6 

Ledurea on the Eiatory of Moral 

PhUoaophy in England. 

Octavo. 8f. 

7 

XectofM on Syatematie Morality. 

OcUto. 7«.6dL 

8 

Of a Liharal SdueaHon m 

General. 

Fartl,4«.6<2.: Futn..8t.6ii.; 
EMrtni..8*. 



OnthePrlncipUaqfEns^iah 

Unimraity Sduoation. 

Octavo. Bt. 
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New Books and Standard Editions. 



On the Claaaification and Geo- 
graphical Distribution of 
the Mammalia: 

WITH AM AFPKKDIZ 

On the ChriUa, 

and 

On the Extinction and 2Van«- 

mutaiion of Species. 

By BieluLrd Owen, 7.a.S., 

Baporlntaidcnt of the NstanI HUtoir Department 
IntheBriUdi" 



Octavo. 6*. 



AnderU and Modem Fish TaMe. 

By tk« Bar. C. David Badliaw, MJ>. 
Poet Octavo, with Copious Index. 12t. 

Leaves firom the Note Book of a 

Naturalist. 

By tbe Ute W. J. Broderip, r JUS. 

Poet Octavo. 10*. 9d. 



Familiar History of Birds. 

By the late Biehep Stanley. 

Cheaper Edition. St. 6d, 



By Kary Bobertt. 
Wild Animals ,- and tiie Re- 
gions they Inhabit. 
Cheaper Edition. 2t. &d. 

3 

Domesticated Animals; with 

reference to Civilization. 

Chei^er Edition. 2t. 6d. 



By Emily SUneff. 

Intellectual Education, and its 

Influence on the Character 

and Happiness of Women. 

Pout Octavo. 10*. M. 

3 

Why should we Learn t 

Short Lectorea addressed to Schools. 

Foolscap Octavo. 2*. 



SmaU Bocks on Gi'eat Subjects 
By a turn WsU-wishars to Learning. 

Philotophical Theories and Fhiloto- 
phiccd Experience. 

U.&I. 

Comuxion between Phytklogy and 
InteUedual Science. 

St.td. 

On Maiii Power over Him»df topr 
vent or control Intanitff. 

U.M. 

PraeHeal Orgame Chemidry. 
u.td. 

Oredc PkUogophy to the AgeofFerioU 

3t.ti. 

Greek PhUotophy from, Soerate$ toihi 
Coming of Chrid. 

U.U. 

ChriiUan DoOrine and Fraeliee in ti 
Second Century. 

U. td. 

Vvlgar and CWmoM JBrron, 

3:9d. 

Vegetable Physiology. 

3:ed. 

Principles of Criminal Law. 
at.od. 

Christian Sects in the Nineteenth 
Century. 

Si.td. 

General Principles ofGramtnar. 

3t.U. 

Sixties of Geology. 

3t.td. 

State of Man b^ore Cltristianity. 

St.W. 

Thoughts and Opinions of a Satetwia 

3f.M. 

EegponsibUities of Employers. 

3:94. 

Christian Doctrine and Practiee in t 
Twdfth Century. 

S«.M. 

PkHosqphy of Bagged Schools. 

OntheState< 
Ck 
Foatftrti. 4f.«4.«a*. 




;«< 



Lectures on the Prvndplea and 
Practim of Physic. 

Sr TtLomu Watf on, ItD., 

Ffa jrlciiii Eitraoidlnat; to tho Queen. 

Fonith £ditioa, reviistd. Two Yolumea, 
Octavo. Sit. 



I^ Bmof Qray, TILS., 

■t StOeoise-i HoqiIUL 



1 

Anatomif/, Descriptive arid 

Surgical. 

With 883 Uqi» Woodcutii, from Qri^al 

Onwingi, from Diuectioiui made 

by the- Author and 

Dr. Carter. 

Bcgral OcUvo. 782 page*. 28«. 

a 
The Strudv/re and Use of the 



With 64 IQaslrationa. 15«. 



Physiological Anatomy and 

Physiology of Man. 
ax Btfbert Battlay Todd, MJt., F.B.S., 

AID 

l[riUlamBowman,f .&>., of King*! College. 
• With nomerons Original lUiutrations. 
TwoYolomea. 21. 



Manual of Human Microscopic 

Anatomy. 

Br AUnt KollikK. 

With Namtroas Ulnsttationa. OcUvo. 



On Gout, Chronic Rheumatism, 

OAid Inflammation of iha 

Joirds. 

By Bobert BenUay Todd, 1C.D., BJUS. 

l*08t Octavo. 7«. 6rf. 



On Spasm, Languor, and 

Palsy, 

Br J- A. WiboB, KJ). 

Post Octavo. 7«. 



By QeoTga Jolmion, MJ>., 
PbTiicUn to Klag-a Conege Hoe^tal. 

I 

On the Diseases of the Kidney: 
their Pathology, Diagnosis, 

and Treatment 
OcUvo. With Illiutrations. 14*. 

3 

On Epidemic Diarrhoea a/nd 

Cholera: their Pathology 

and TreatmenL 

With a S«cord of Caaes. 

Crown Octavo. 7*. 6d. 



On Medical Testimony and Evi' 
dence in Cases of Lunacy; 

with an £s«ay 
On the Conditions of Mental 

Soundness. 

By TboBUi Kaya, ItJ)., 7.BJ., 
Preeident of lli<! Kajral College omjiteUiu, 

Foolscap Octaro. 9». 6(1. 



M 
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New Books and Standard Eklitions, 



Lunacy and Lunatic Life: with 

Hints on ManagemerU. 

Small Octavo. 3t.9d. 



Br the Uta Herlwrt Xajo, XJB., XXM. 

I 

The Philosophy of Living. 

New Edition, with Additiona. 5«. 

3 

Management of tJie Orgams of 

Digestion im, He<dth and 

in Disease. 

Second EdiUon. 6t. 6d. 

3 

The Nervous System and Us 

Functions. 

PoatOoUvo. 6$. 



A Didionary of Materia Medica 

and Pharmacy. 

Br WUliam Iluniiaa Braade, TJUL 

Octavo. 16«. 



Poptdar Physiology. 

By the late Dr. Lord. 

ntird Edition. 6t. 



Sf John loBai, r JUL 

I 

Ledures on Dental Phymdogy 

and Surgery. 
Octavo. With 100 lUtutrations. 12*. 

a 

On the Use and Management 

of Artificial Teeth. 

-Vnth DlnatntiMia. it.9d. 



German Mimeral Waixrs, and 

their EmphyTnent in Certain 

Chronic Diseases. 

By'ngfamimd Bntro, ILD., 

Snigr IkjiidaB of the 0«imin Hoq ^ ta l. 

foobcsp Octavo. 7*. 6d. 



The Influence of the Climates of 

Pott, ond of various parts 

of Italy, &c., on Health 

and Disease. 

B7 A. Tajlor, ILO., 7JL8.B. 

Second Edition, enlarged. 10*. 6d. 



By Wniian Allen Killer, XJD., FJLB., 

PwftMOT of Chtmbtrr, Kbigfi Collage 
London. 

Elements of Chemistry, TheO' 
retieal and Pradioal. 

With numerouB lUustrations. 

Part I. CHEMICAL PHYSICS. 
10».6rf. 

Pabt n. IN0B6ANIC CHEMISTBT. 
16«. 

Past HI. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
20*. 



First Lines in Chemistry for 

Beginners. 

Bj Dr. Albert J. Bemaya, F.CJL, 

Lectonr on Clumutr; at St. Unfi Ho(pit«I. 

With lUustrations. 7«. 



The Chemistry of the Four am^ 

dent Elements — Fire, Air, 

Earth, and Water: 

An Eoaay founded open Lectures deK« 

vered before her Majesty the Queen. 

By nomas Srliltka. 

Second Edition. 4*. 6<2. 



Printed for Jolm W. Pirker and Son. 



II 



Of <Ae Plurality of Worlds. 

Ur ZMAT. 

imhBditiiM. «•. 
AO^t^OdeatkaOtJMtB. 

^ Adainl V. S. tatytk. r JU. 

Two YolaiMt. With oiiBaoiia 

IDutntiaM. 8/.2t. 



Ltdnrea on Agronomy, 

Ddmrad at En^s College, Tmmlwi. 
OM uTRcr X^ntfi iHVKton arSckadt. 

CbMfvJBditiaai. 3fc6dL 

» 

feeraotuma «» Adronomig. 

ly fte Bot. Inria TMUhm. 

Fooith EditioD. 4(. M. 



and CB tbe Han* of PiratMiiBg Build- 
iaga aad Bbqifiiig againit the 

efleeto of Lightning. 

ly Mr W. Iwv Kuris, 7.X.a. 

OetMOu 10(.6<I. 



2%e Bnh'8& PaloBOzoie Bodsa 

andFoeaila, 
SjlMt falfwiak aad PMt X-Oay. 

Boyal (>iafhi> with ■mneroos 
Flafaa. Two Yob. 42*. 



^fJ-ltMiillBii, 

ToralKB OujitMj af the Bot*! Ji itmiii i iiitfil 
8adetjar I.fliirliin. 

I 

ith an Account of Modem IKicorerics, 

and a Table of all the Calculated 

Cometn, bom the Eariiest 

Agea. 

BDatOeUTO. it.6d. 

s 

The Comet of 1556; 

n ita antidpoted le-appeaiaaoe, and on 

the apprriienoon of danger 

fromComcta. 

PoatOcUTO. it.6d. 

3 
In Aatrojuymieai Vocabulary; 

an Explanation of all Terms in Use 
amouzst AstrDDomers. 

Small Oetara It. 6d. 



EUmmtt of Fortifieatiojt, Fidd 
and Permanent. 

B7 C^taia Loidy, 

Dbtetiir of til* Pnctkal XOitnT CoDcR* it Bb- 
Xmrj. lite of the Fiwefa SMt 

With 236 Woodenta. 7*.6d. 



Elements of Meteordogy. 

>7 the lata 
raba IMUckk Saaiall, rjtx, te. 

TwaYaiwaw Wi&Charts 

a^Flatca. 33a. 



By Batlcr WmiaBa, CX 

I 
Practical Geodesy : 

Chain Sarrcring, Sorreying Instia* 

inenti. Levelling, Trigonometry, 

and Slining; Haiitime, Estate, 

Parochial and Bailnad 

SarTeying. 

Third Edition, rerised. Octavo. 8<.6(/. 

3 
A Manual of Modd-Lrawing 

from Solid Forms; 

With a Popular Yiew of Perepective; 

Shaded Engravings of the Uodels, 

and nomeroas WoodcaU. 

Octavo. lo4. 

rmSiAil mmitr Ot Sametiam r.f On Otmrnitlt* tf 

Qprnmeil «■ MJmeation. 
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New Books and Standard Editions, 



Readinje in English Proae 

Literature ; 

With Eiuuiys on English Literature. 

Fifth Edition. &r. 6rf. 



Readings in Poeti-y; 

from the Works of the best English 

Poets, with Specimens of tho 

American Poets. 
Thirteenth Editiou. 3<. 6tl. 



Readings in Biography ; 

A Selection of the Lives of Eminent Men 

of all Nations. 

Fifth Edition. 3*. 6d. 



Readings in Science ; 

Fumiliar Explanations of Appearances 

and Principles in Natural Philosophy. 

Fourth Edition. 3*. <kt 



Readings from SItakspeare. 

Edited by the Author of 'Aidi to 

Development,' fto. 

Foolscap Octavo. ■U. 6d. 



Woman's Mission. 

The FourU'enth Edition. 2*. 6<i. 



Woman's Riglds arid Duties, 

Considered with reference to their Effects 

on Society and on her own Condition. 

By a Woman. 

Two Volnmes, Post Octavo. 14r. 



By Edgar Alfred Bowring. 
I 

The Complete Poenm of Schiller, 

Attempted in English Terse. 

Foolscap Octavo. 6*. 

3 

The Poems of OoetJie. 

TransUted in the original Metres. 

7s. 6d. 



Spi')"itual Songs 
for the Sundays andHolydays tltra 
the Year. 
By John 8. B. Konsell, LIJ> 
Second Edition, revised, 4(. ( 



By Coventry Fatmor*. 

The Angel in the Hovu 

Part I. The Betbotiux. 

Part IL The Espousau. 

Cheap Edition, in One Yolnme. ' 



Songs for the Suffering 

By the Bev. Thooat Davis, '. 

Foolscap Octavo. 4<. 6<2. 



Cecil and Mary ; or, Plva 
Life and Love: 

'A Misnionarj' Poem. 

By Joseph Edward Jaokson, 

Foolscap Octavo. 4r, 



Orestes and the Averse 
An Hellenic Mystery. 
Foolscap Octavo. 2s. Sd. 

Pinocchi, and other ifli 
Crown Octavo. 6*. 



Days and Hours, and a 
Poems. 
By Erederick Tennyson. 
FooLicap Octavo. 5s. 



Tlie Mercliant and tfie f 
Ti-uUis and Fictions of 
Middle Ages. 
An Historical Tale. 
By Sir Eraneia PolgraT*. 
Second Edition. 



Printed for John W. Parker and Son. 



J3 



By the Bev. Cti&rlM Eingiley. 

t 

ATidromcda, and other Poems. 

tjccond Edition. 5«. 

3 

The Saint's Tragedy: the Tnie 

Story of Elisabeth of Hungary. 

Third Edition. 5f. 



Oulita, the Serf. 

A Traifcdy. 

By the Author of ' Friendi in Oonneil.' 

6*. 



King Henry the Second. 

An Ilintoriciil Drama. 

6*. 



Nina Sforza: 

A Tragedy. 

By £. Zoaeh S. Tronghton. 

Third Edition. 2s. 



The Sea Spirit, and other 

tPoem-H. 
By Lady Lnihington. 
4». 6rf. 



By Biehard Chtnevix Trench. 

lalderon's Life's a Dream: 
an Exsny on his Life atid Genius. 
4(. 6(/. 



I 



Justin Martyr, and other 

Poems. 

Fourth Edition. 8». 



Poems from Eastern Sources. 

Genoveva, and other Poems. 

Second Edition. 6<. Cd. 

, 4 

Elegiac Poems. 

Second Edition. 2i. dd. 



Arundiiies Cami. 

CoUegit atque edidit Henricoi Dmry, K.A. 

Filth and Cheaper Edition. 

In the Prett, 

Trauilated by Theodore Martin. 

Aladdin. 

A Dramatic Poem. 

By Adam Oehlenichlaeger. 

0$. 

Correggio. A Tragedy. 

By Oehlenichlaeger. 

3*. 

King Rene's Davghter : 

A Daniidi Lyrical Drama. 

By Heorich Herti. 

ai. crf. 



7iom the German of Beclur. 

Ckaricles : a Tale illttstrative of 

Private Life among tfie 

Ancient Oreelcs. 

Kew Edition, collated & enlarged. \Oi.M. 

2 

Qcdlus; Roman Scenes of the 
Time of Augustus. 

Second Edition, eniar^. With addi- 
tioDul Illustratiouit. 12<. 



The Upper Ten Tliousand : 

Sketches of Americim Society. 

By a Hew Torkar. 

FooUcap Octavo. 5t. 



AggesdenVicarage ; or, Bridget 
Storey's First Charge. 

A Tnie for the Young. 
Two Vols. Foolscap Octavo. 



The NutAyrown Maids ; or, the 

First Hosier antJ his Hoaen. 

A Family Chronicle of the Days of Queen 

ElizabcUi. 

Post OeUvo. 10*. (W. 
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New Books and Standurd Editions, 



Bt tiM AbUmt of "tb» Xair of 
BcdoljrOk' 

I 

The S[»r of Reddyffe. 

Eleventh Edition. 6(. 

a 

Heartaeaae, or the Brother's Wife. 

Sixth Edition. 6«. 

3 
The LiiOe Duke. 

Chetp Edition. It. 6d. 

4 

The Daisy Chain. 

Second Edition, Two Volumet. 10*. 6(2. 

6 

Dynevor Terrace. 

Second Edition. 6«. 

6 

The Lwnces of Lynwood. 

Fourth Edition. 3f. 



Tales and Stories from Hiaiory. 

B7 Agnes ttrieUand. 
Seventh Edition. 6«, 



ByO.^.VhjrteXalvilk. 

I 

Digby Grand. 

Third Edition. 6*. 

2 

General Bounce. 

Two Voltunes. 15*. 

3 
Kate Coventry. 
Third Edition. 5t. 

4 

The iTUerpreter. 
Second Edition. 10*. 6tL 



What Ton WiU; 

An Irregokr Romaaoe. 

&naU Octavo. 6*. 



'BfJDjuBooSiUlL 

I 

Gwen ; or. The Cousins. 
Two Volumes. 9«. 

3 

Tha MyrfU and tha Heather. 

Two VolontM. 9». 



By Juu» Kiorristt Snxy. 

I 

Miarepreseatation; a Novel 

Two Yolumea. Post Octavo. 

3 

Friends and Fortv/ne. 

Second E^tion. &t. 

3 

Light and Shade; or, the 

Toung Artist 
Foolscap Octavo. 6t. 

4 

The Irvn by the Sea-side. 
Small Octavo. 2t. 



Itj the Author of 'Dorothy.' 

t 
Dorothy ; a Tale. 

Second Edition. 4*. 6d. 

3 

The Maiden Sisters. 

Small Octavo. 6«. 

3 

Uncle Ralph ; a Tale. 

Small Octavo. 4a. 6d. 

4 

StiU Waters. 
Two Yolames. 8*. 

5 

De Creasy ; a Tale. 

Small Octavo. 4«. 6<f. 




Printed for John W. Parker and Son. 



Wedding Outsta ; or, the 
Happiness of Life. 
By Itar; C. Ham«. 
Two Volumes. 10*. 

Tanu'orth ; a Tale. 

, from Friuer's Magasine. 
Small Octavo. 7m. M. 



TJte Two Mottoes ; a Tale. 
By the Author of ' BnnmiGTleigh Manor,' 
^b SdsU Oetaro. 6«. 



For and Against ; or. Queen 
Margaret's Badge. 

By Fnnoei H. Wilbrah&m. 
Two Volumes. 10#. Gd. 



Itkea and Dislikes ; or, Passages 

in the Life of Emily Marsden. 

Small Octavo. 6t. 

m — 

^m New Friends ; 

^F A TikLE FOB CHILDBEN. 

By the AnthoT of 'Julian and Mi 
PlayfeUowi.' 

^h Small Octavo. '2i. 6d. 

^" Compensation. 

i Stoiy of Real Life Thirty Years Ago. 

LTwo Volumes. 9t. 
: 
I Yeast : 

A Problem. 
Poartii Edition, with New Preface. 



Haasan, the Child of the 
Fyiumid ; 

an Egyptian Talc, 

By the Hon. C. A. Hoiray, CJ. 

Two Volumes. 21*. 



Daiaitless. 

By the Anther of ' Eovelations of a 
Commonplace Kan.' 

Two Volumes. St. 




i6 



Printed for John W. Parker and Son. 



Annotated JSdttion of the English Poets, 

WITH INTBODUCnONS, NOTES, AND MEHOIBS, 

1|isUT((aI, 1BiotT>pbiMli '"K Ciitital, 

BY ROBEBT BELL. 

In Yolumw, %*. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 



AndetU Poema, Ballads, and 

Songs of the PeasatUry. 

One Yolome, 2*. dd. 



Po&nu of Oreene and Marlowe. 
One Yolnme, 2*. M. 



Early Ballads illvMralive of 

History, Traditions, and 

CvMoms. 

One Yolnme, 2r. 6d. 



Ben Jonson's Poems. 
One Yolome, 2t. 6d. 



Chaucer's Poetical Works; 

'With a GloBsary. 

Ei{^t Yolumea, 20s. 

* 

Butler's Poetical Works. 
Three Yolnmes, 7#. 6rf. 

« 

Thomson's Poetical Works. 
Two Yoltunes, Bt. 



Sliakspeare's Poems. 
One Yolume, 2*. Qd. 



Cowpefi's Poeti<xil Works, 

with Selection* from Lloyd, Cotton, 
Brooke, Darwin, and Hayley, and 
some unpublished Letters of Cowper. 

Three Yolumes, 7t. 6d. 



Poetical Works of the Earl of 
Surrey, of Minor Contempo- 
raneous Poets, and of Sack- 
ville. Lord Buckhurst. 
One Yolume, 2*. 6d. 

Songs from the Dramatists ; 

from the first regular Comedy to the 
close of the 18th Century. 

One Yolume, 2«. 6i. 



Wyatt'a Poetical Wwks. 
One Yolume, 2*. dd. 



Dryden's Poetical Works. 

Including his Prologues and Epilogues, 

with New Facts and Original Letters. 

Three Yolumes, 1*. 6d, 



Oldham's Poetical Works. 
One Yolume, 2«. Od. 



Waller's Poetical Warks. 
One Yolume, 2«. Gd. 



See Selkct List, No. II. 
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